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J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIZE MEDAL CARBON BLOCK FILTERS. 
Chandeliers in Crystal, Bronze and Ormoln. 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


frocks, PRONZES, ORNAMENTAL PLass, -NGLISH § fOREIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain, and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in 
Crystal of every description. : 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, RALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &e.. 
CRYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDING. 


J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manufacturers of the IMPROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL BUN LIGHT, 
SUN BURNER 1 STAR LIGHTS, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c. 
PUBLIC and VRIVATE GARDENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective manner, 
with Crystal Hluminations and Devices for Gas or Oil. 
ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour and in any quantity. 
CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great variety. 
ENTRANCE LAMPS, in Round or other Shapes, on Columns or Brackets of the Newest Designs. 


FLAGS, BANNERS, Trophys, and Decorations for *sts, and 
CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 


A Few Devices for the Exterior to be Sold at a moderate price. 

Gas Works erected for Public or Private Builldings. Estimates and designs free. 

Work TONDON and BIRMINGHAM, Show Rooms -147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, Five 
Minutes’ W from all the City Railway Stations. Established 1803. 





LAMPLOUGH’S~EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


‘It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes. 
It gives instant reliefin Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish 
Colds: prevents and quickly relieves or cures Typhus, Scariest, Jungle, Yellow, and 
other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and 
various other altered conditions of the Blood. 

oe_T a> Her Majesty s Representative, the Governor o1 sierra Leone, 
pas in a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states; 

xy )*« It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all & 
~', Europeans visiting the tropics.” 


iy Dr. PROUT.—“ Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 

Dr. MORGAN.—“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 
stituents,” : 

Lr. TURLEY.—" I found it act as a specific inmy experience and family in the worst form of scarlet 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 

Dr. S. GIBBON, (formerly ‘physician of the London Hospital )}—“ Its usefulness in the treatmentof 
disease has long been confirmed by medical experience. Ihave been in the habit of using it in private 
practice for manv years. In hot climates it is of especial value.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“ I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 
eae poet forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrie Dyspepsia,” {t is of immense value 
n prickly heat.” 

Dr J W. DOWSING.—“TI usedit in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that 1 never lostasingle case.” 

r. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—“ Since its introduction the fatal 
Weet India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 
Sold by all Chemists, in Patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48.6d., 118 , and 218, each. 


LAMPLOUGHEH'S 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect Luxury; torms, with the acdition of Pyretic Saline, a Most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each, 


HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES. 
Notice My TraDE Mark anp Name. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE 


GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


' = 


THIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 
OCCUPIES THE FINEST SITE IN THE 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

In accordance with the custom of the principal hotels of the Continent, 
visitors not residents in THE GRAND HOTEL are admitted to the 
Table d’ Hote in the Grand Salle. 

Table d’Hote Luncheon, 12.30 to 3.0 daily. 
Grand Table dHote Dinner, 6.0 to 8.30 every 
evening. 

It is desirous that visitors to the Table d’Héte Dinner should secure 
places by previous written or personal application to the Manager, in 
order that the seats required may be retained. 

| FOR APARTMENTS, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
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et 218, HIGH HOLBORN, 

; ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 
. Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 

m essential to English Customs. 

m Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s. 6d. 
> INCLUDING 
; TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &c., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 
This favourite Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 
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|. DEFRIES & SONS, 


PRIZE MEDAL CARBON BLOCK FILTERS. - 
Chanieliers in Crystal, Bronze anil Ormoln, 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


Frocks, BRONZES, ORNAMENTAL fLass, FNGLISH § J‘OREIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain, and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in 
Crystal of every description. ‘ 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, RALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &e.. 
ORYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDING. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manufacturers of the IMPROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL SUN LIGHT, 
SUN BURNER, and STAR LIGHTs, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHAN DELIERs, BRACKETS, &c. 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE GARDENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective manner, 
with Crystal Illuminations and Devices for Gas or Oil. 


ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour and in any quantity. 

CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great variety. 

ENTRANCE LAMP, in Round or other Shapes, on Columns or Brackets of the Newest Designs. 
FLAGS, BANNERS, Trophys, and Decorations for sts, and 

CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 

A Few Devices for the Exterior to be Sold at a moderate price. 


Gas Works erected for Public or Private Builldings. Estimates and designs free. 
_ Works-LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. Show Rooms -l47, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, Five 
Minutes’ Walk from all the City Railway Stations. - Established 1803. 





LAMPLOUGH’S~EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache , 


in a few minutes.” 
It ives instant reliefin Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish 
Colds: prevents and quickly relieves or cures hus, Scarlet, Jungle, Yellow, and 
other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, ptive or Skin plaints, and 
various other altered conditions of the Blood. 

‘> Her Majesty's Representative, the Governor o1 sierra Leone, GR 
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“~~ ia a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states: 
“y\\“ It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
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Dr. PROUT.—“ Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 

- Dr. MORGAN.—“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 
ituents,” 

Lr. TURLEY.—" I found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of scarlet 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 

Dr. S. GIBBON, (formerly yayicke of the London Hospital }— Its usefulness in the treatmentof 
disease has long been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in private 
practice for manv years. In hot climates it is of especial valve.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes:—* I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 
- oa forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrie Dyspepsia.” It is of immense value 
in prickly heat.” 

Dr J W. DOWSING.—"TI asedit in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that 1 never lostasingle case.” 

Br. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—“ Since its introduction the fatal 
Weat India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 

Sold by all Chemists, in Patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. Gd., 48.6d., 11s , and 2is, each. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


& perfect Luxury ; torms, with the acdition of Pyretic Saline, ® Most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total A bstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each, 


HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES. 
Notice my Trapt Marx anp Name, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


















‘ 7 THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


1 | THE 


‘GRAND HOTEL, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


i LONDON, 








| THIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


OCCUPIES THE FINEST SITE IN THE 
WW CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


In accordance with the custom of the principal hotels of the Continent, 
visitors not residents in THE GRAND HOTEL are admitted to the 
: {| Table d’Héte in the Grand Salle. 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 12.30 to 8.0 daily. 


Grand Table d’Hote Dinner, 6.0 to 8.80 every 


evening. 
It is desirous that visitors to the Table d’Héte Dinner should secure 
places by previous written or personal application to the Manager, in 
order that the seats required may be retained. 


FOR APARTMENTS, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY. 


ere lUDTrYrlt” 


THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 


218, HIGH HOLBORN, 

ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 
Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 

Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 


A TABLE D’'HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE'S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s. 6d. 

INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &c., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 


This favourite Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured Ke letter or post-card to the Manager, 
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THE-ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. i 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. | § 


Instituted February 16, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1833, | M 


THE ONLY FUND OPEN TO THE PROFESSION FOR GRANTING PERMANENT] 
ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS SINGERS, DANCERS, 
PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS, WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 

OF THE DRURY LANE AND GOVENT GARDEN FUNDS. 


Patroness.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patrox.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. i 
1rustees.—E, A. SOTHERN, ESQ., RUSSELL STURGIS, ESQ., and HENRY IRVING, ESQ, 
Honorary Treasurer and Director—THOMAS SWINBOURNE, ESQ. } 
Honorary Secretary and Director.—GASTON MURRAY, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS. COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand, 
It is requested that all communications may be addressed to the Secretary, at the Fund Office, 
45, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W,.¢. 


; 


CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS, 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated, by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitled 
to receive such Annuity for life, as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association, 
shall from year to year afford ; such Annuity to be, in each case, calculated and apportioned 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. 

If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the | 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 
expenses, 





SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 
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ExampLe.—A Member aged 25 by the quarterly payment of either 14s. 14d. (Class A), 
£1 8s. 3d, (Class B), or £2 2s. 44d. (Class C), on attaining the age of 60 will be entitled to claim 
an Annuity of £40, £80, or £120 respectively, whereas a person of the same age wishing to |, 
obtain a Deferred Annuity in an Assurance Company of the same amount, would have to pay }7 


an annual premium of £5 5s., £10 10s., or £15 15s. 


The payments of female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 












| THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ST. JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


| MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
iT Sole Lessees. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


SATURDAYS, 


' AT THREE AND EIGHT. 
| —@—_—_ es 
THE WORLD FAMED | ie 
i 
' 









MOORE AND BURGESS 


MINSTRELS, 


he Oldest Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World. 
NOW IN 


>| THE SIXTEENTH YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, % ay 


AT THE 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 


Since September, 1865, this Company has given | © j 
OVER SEVEN THOUSAND PERFORMANCES we. 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, eee 

In addition to which they have also given a large number of occasional performances at the - ee 

Crystal Palace, Alexandra Palace, Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, the Gaiety Theatre, the i: 

Princess’s Theatre, and at the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the 

regular performances at the St, James’s Hall. | @ 

| The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowned Bi 

their efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St. James’s Hall, 1 
| 


AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


| 
The Duration of Messrs. Moore and Burgess’ Season having no Parallel in the 7 
History of Amusements, tee 
| 





Nor has this great result been attained by the too-common but pernicious practice of issuing 
Free Admissions, and giving Season Tickets and bundles of Orders wherever a Bill or Lithograph 
pertaining to the Entertainment is exhibited. ahs ee 

| Beyond the invitations occasionally issued to the leading writers for the Metropolitan Press, a 
and the admission of Artistes of acknowledged position, no one can obtain access to the St. 
James’s Hall without payment. It is an incontrovertible fact that the " 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL ORGAMISATIONS { 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTS, - 
all of whom are of acknowledged ability. Performances will be given, as heretofore, Nine i i} 
Times in each week, all the Year round. iE 


Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each (kf io 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James’s Hall, he 
A 2 f i 











DRURY LANE THEATRE 


MR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 


LESSEE AND MANAGER. 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 
- ————$—. 1 


GREAT SUCCESS 
AS 
HARRY HUNTINGFORD | 
IN 
“THE WORLD.” 


The 
GRANDEST TRIUMPH 
ever achieved at 


DRURY LANE. 


Written by I 
P, MERITT, H. PETTITT, AND AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Produced by 
MR, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


$$ 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


WYCH STREET, STRAND. 


f 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. C. Baxen, 13, Craven Street, W.C, | 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
For the Performance of High-class Lyrical and Dramatic Plays, 
LOLA, THE BELLE OF BACCARATO, 


An Original Comic Opera by Frank MarsHaut and Signor Anton1o Ors1nI, is| 
now being produced upon a magnificent scale, Other novelties will follow. 


Doors open at 7. Performance commences at 7.30. 


Prices of Admission :—Private Boxes, One to Three Guineas. Orchestra, 
Stalls, 10s. ; Balcony Stalls, 6s. ; Boxes, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s, 
Box-office open daily, 10 to 5. 

No Booking Fees. 


Seats can also be secured at all the Libraries, 









| THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


S;LY€EUM THEATRE. 


| MR. HENRY IRVING, 
SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, 

| EVERY EVENING AT 8.30. 

j 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 
a 

In preparation, 

A TRAGEDY BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 

in which 
MISS ELLEN TERRY AND MR. IRVING 

WILL APPEAR, 

Morning Performance every Saturday at 2.30. 

Acting Manager...Mr, Bram Stoker. Stage Manager...Mr. H. J. Lovepay. 
Prices from £4 4s. to 1s. Box-office open from 10 till 5, under the direction of 
Mr. JoserH Hurst. 


Seats also booked by letter or telegram. No Fees. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


J Sove Lessee AND MANAGER .......00+ Mr. WALTER GOOCH. 





This Theatre has been entirely rebuilt and reconstructed from designs by 
| Mr, C. J. Pures. 


MR. EDWIN BOOTH 
EVERY EVENING. 
| Doors open at 6°30, commence at 7. Prices from 6d. to £8 8s. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


MR. WILSON BARRETT’S THEATRES, COMPANIES, &c. 


THE GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 
THE GRAND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEEDS. 
THE “OLD LOVE AND NEW” COMPANY. 
THE “PROOF” COMPANY, 
“JANE SHORE.” 
MADAME MODJESKA’S TOUR. 


——___2 





Address—Court Theatre, 5,W. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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= GLOBE THEATRE, 


NEWCASTLE STREET, STRAND. 
HENDERSON, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH POWERFUL COMPANY. 
COMIC OPERA, COMEDY, AND FARCE. 
Prices 1s. to £3 3s. 


| Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. 


Acting Manager—Mr. R. D’ ALBERTSON. 


| FOLLY THEATRE. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER ...........ccccecsccsescesseeeee Re J. L. TOOLE. 
INN AUMNRININE <acocristiisnoanpcbensrnaesanhbeneneul Mr. Georce Lovepay. 
Every Evening at 8.30, a New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Henry J. Byroy, called 
“THE UPPER CRUST.” 


Mr. Barnaby Doublechick ............... Mr. J. L. Toole. 
After which “THE LIGHT FANTASTIC,” an Utter Absurdity, by H. J. Byron. 
Ss MIROED wcxansousccsassnsebvasivscrcescis Os Bb CONE 


Morning Performances every Saturday at 2.30. 
& ’ 


Doors open at 7, Prices 1s. to £3 3s, Box-office 10 till 5. No Fees for Booking. 


NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


BISHOPSGATE. 





PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS..................MEssRs, JOHN & RICHARD DOUGLASS, 
The Grand Comic Pantomime HARLEQUIN AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 


Boxing-day, Dec. 27th. Powerful Company. ‘Three Grand Spectacles. Morning Performances 
soxing-day, Dec, 27th, Tuesday, Dec. 28th, Thursday, Dec, 30th, and every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday in January, 1881. Children under Ten half-price. 


BRITANNIA (c2£iz) THEATRE, 


Cieseeteecsssccsesesesssee MB, SARA LANE, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


me 


in SoLeE PROpRIETRESS 


pa Rat me 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime 
oO wv? J? 7 > ? 7 
produced with the greatest completeness, 


A Selected and Efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





Se. GEORG E’S = oe Ts 
Langham-place. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of Messrs. ALFRED REED 
and CORNEY GRAIN. 
MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Every Evening, except Thursday and Saturday, at Eight. Morning Representations every 
Thursday and Saturday, at Three. Admission, 1s., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. and 5s. 
An entirely new Holiday Programme will be produced on Boxing Day at 3 and 8. Extra 
Morning Performances every Tuesday at 3 during the Christmas holidays. 
St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 


The vacant dates are Thursday and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons, For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Rep, Secretary. 


FREDERICK MACCABE. 


MUSICAL TROUVERE, PIANIST, AND VOCAL ILLUSIONIST, 
IN HIS ORIGINAL MONOLOGUE ENTERTAINMENT 
known through the United Kingdom as 


“Begone Dull Care,”’ 


4 Interspersed with 
Music, Ventriloquism, and Special Character Delineations 
of the most peculiar and extraordinary individuality ever represented by a single performer in 
the world. 
SEASON OF 1881 —THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Business Manager and Secretary, Mr. JOHN F. SUTTON. 
London Address, 1, St. Paul’s-road, Camden Town, N.W. 


HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 


ARGYLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS. 
OPEN FOR THE TENTH SEASON. 
Every Evening at 7, commencing 7.30 ; every Afternoon at 2, commencing 2.30. 
HENGLER’S GREAT COMPANY, 
EQUESTRIANS, GYMNASTS, ACROBATS, CLOWNS, TRAINED HORSES, & PONIES. 


“TORO,” the Performing Spanish Bull, and Hengler’s CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA 
at every representation, 








Prices :—4s., 38., 28., and 1s, 
Acting Manager—Mr. W. Powe. Proprietor and Director—Mr. C. HENGLER. 





GENERAL MANAGER AND AGENT IN ADVANCE, ENGLAND AND THE 
CONTINENT, 
CHARLES E. STUART, 
GENERAL MANAGER, SANGERS’ (late ASTLEY’S) NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
(Proprietors, Messrs. John and George Sanger) 
and Agent in Advance throngh 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM, 
FOR GEORGE SANGER’S GIGANTIC CONTINENTAL HIPPODROME 
AND MENAGERIE. 


Sixth Year of present Engagement. 
Permanent address—Sangers’ National Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge Road, London. 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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The Most Elegant Place of Entertainment in Europe. 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8, AND EVERY SATURDAY AT 2:30 AND 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


From The Era, 18th August. 
SATURDAY MORNING AT THE OXFORD. 

The Manager is evidently of opinion that, next to the Saturday half-holiday, there is no 
“institution” so dear to the inhabitants of this little city of ours as the Saturday morning 
“show” at the elegant establishment which he has contrived to bring to so high a pitch of 
popularity. Indeed, between the two there is a close connection. The one is the raison d'étre 
of the other ; and the very fact that hundreds can be tempted from the cricket field, from the 
river and the country lanes, to enjoy the good things provided, speaks volumes for the character 
of the “bill” and for the power of its attractions. | We indulged in a visit on the morning of 
the 10th inst., and fourd ourselves forming part of an audience which nearly filled all sections of 
the building. And here we may note that very recently sundry alterations, having for their 
object the enhanced comfort of the visitors, have been made in the seating arrangements. Trial 
appearances are among the most noticeable features of these Saturday morning entertainments. 
Mr. Jennings has read that 

“ There's many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
There’s many a flower that’s born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
He has determined, if possible, to fish up those gems and to discover those flowers, and to 
introduce them to the patrons of the Oxford. And so talent can always have a trial here, and 
Saturday morning is the time. Visiting the Oxford may cordially be recommended as a most 
enjoyable method of spending the Saturday half-holiday. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
Edgware Road, 
PRTIIIOR occ vicccs sodecesecseees Mr. H. G. LAKE, 
This Establishment is the most elegant and comfortable place of entertainment in London. 
GRAND BALLET EVERY EVENING, 
Supported by SEVEN PREMIERE DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET, 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes. Prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
IIE ncscurecsscnpsorscenseinesonceceene Mr. W. BAILEY, 





Ss UN MUSIC BAGEL. 


THE ABOVE HALL Is OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
With a talented and ever-varying Company of Artistes, whose performances comprise Songs 
(Comic and Serio-Comic), Duets, Trios, Glees, Choruses, Drawing-room and Trapeze Entertain- 
ments, Negro Delineations, &c., &c., being an evening’s diversified Amusement, totally void of 
vulgarity. 


Admission.—Orchestra Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Stalls, 1s.; Balcony, 8d.; Area, 6d.; 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 5s. 


Manager and Musical Director—Maz, THEO, GORDON, 
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MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
High Street, Marylebone. 


NN cacunemeniamiaanieain ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 


A Concert every evening by the tried Music-hall Performers of London and the Provinces, 
embracing Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs ; Ballet, Step, and Clog (single and double) 
Dances ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; Single-handed and Troupe Ethiopian dis- 
plays, Athletic Performances, &c. 

‘The Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
excellence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium, 


DRAB AGEB ss secs ccrcccsiasccscvceTescconscoscensesion snd CHARLES WILKINS. 









ROYAL | ae ae HALL, 
| High Holborn, 


NR iio wicecciteascutia Mr. J. 8. SWEASEY. 


This Hall still holds its position in public opinion as being the best conducted place of 
amusement in London. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7°30. 
Prices of Admission.—6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. ; Private Boxes for Four Persons, 10s, 6d. 
Mr. JOE BAKER, Musical Director. Mr. HARRY CAVENDISH, Manager, 
Morning Performance every Saturday commencing at 2°30. 
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THE LONDON PAVILION, 
Tichborne Street, Haymarket. 

IID ci aisushiiatiscintiaianiipiensial Mr. EDWIN VILLIERS. 

ia ia aan ile eaaiaenataed Mr. SAM ADAMS, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
As a Music Hall, the London Pavilion has become universally popular. 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Rendered by Efficient Artistes, and every novelty introduced. 
“ A voluminous Programme.”— Vide Public Press. 
Open at 7°30. Admission.—Hall, 6d. ; Balcony, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, £1 1s, 


SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
London Road. 


SoLzE PROPRIRTOR...............++5 Mr. J. J. POOLE, 
100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 
Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly in THE BALLETS. 
Musical Director, Mr. D. Sprziawe; Stage Manager, Mr.S. H. May; Chairman, Mr. Courtyey. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Cuas. Poors. 
The whole Entertainment under the Direction of Mr. J. J. Poozz. 
The Largest and Handsomest Music Hall in London. Capable of holding 4,500 Persons, 


MAGNIFICENT BALLET EVERY EVENING, 
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MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
Mogul Tavern, 167, Drury Lane. 


I -. cicicisiassubbsenssbsonvied Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Open every Evening at 6°30, commence at 7. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK, 


Tke Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 
Managing Director .........000.....seescessssees Mr. GUS LEACH. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH THEATRE OF 
VARIETIES (late Crowder’s). 


Sole Propr cence Mr. ALFRED AMBROSE HURLEY. TE 
Three Hours’ and a Half Refined and Rational Entertainment without Vulgarity. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
WITH THE MOST VARIED AND FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
of any Hall in the Metropolitan District. 
Application from First-class Artistes of London, “jee Colonial, and Continental reputation 
invited. 


FULL BAND. 


I al le ea cas Mr. G. BROOK. 
I a a ee eine Mr. W. CORBOULD. 
Diamnger ern Cinema ose nec nes ccnccesecsesisncnassscveccssosens Mr. JAMES MERRITT. 





The Hall open on Sunday Evenings (throughout the Year) for Professional Re-union and 
Social Conversazione. 


~HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


(THE ORIGINAL SLAVE TROUPDP), 


I 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, |= 
pro 

HAGUE'S 60 Performers. | MINSTRELS. }‘" 


HAGUE'S | Every Evenine at 8. | MINSTRELS. Wa 
HAGUE'S | SaTuRDAY aT 3 aND 8 MINSTRELS. a 
HAGUE'’S | sit nein | MINSTRELS. fru. 
HAGUE'S pas S MINSTRELS. §*« 
HAGUES [slaty te ines = | MINSTRELS. |" 
HAGUES Talent in the World—Vide | MINSTRELS.  : 
HAGUE'S | London Standard, March | MINSTRELS. j* 


HAGUE'S | 14th, 1875, | MINSTRELS. J .::. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager —MR,. SAM HAGUE, 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—PEOPLE’S HALL 
(BOOTH’S THEATRE). 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST POPULAR THEATRE IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Visited by all the First-class Travelling Companies, 


Address—JOSEPH BOOTH, Propretor. 


BRADFORD, THEATRE ROYAL. 
THE MOST CHARMING THEATRE FOR SIGHT AND SOUND IN THE PROVINCES. 


Plays are mounted in the most superb manner. Scenery, Furniture, 
Properties, and unequalled Dressing-rooms being the theme of praise from all 


visitors. All First-rate Travelling Companies appear here. 


For terms, address Mrs. C. RICE. 





CORK.—THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


Reconstructed in 1877 from the designs of, and under the personal directions of, the eminent 
architect, C. J. Phipps, Esq., F.S.A. It is admittedly one of the handsomest~Theatres in the 
provinces, It has been visited since 1877 by J. H. Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company (three 
times), Carl Rosa Opera Company (twice), D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Companies (four times), 
Les Cloches de Corneville Company (three times), “ Madame Favart,” R. W. South’s, and 
Wm, Parkinson’s Opera Companies, Barry Sullivan (four times), J. F. Warden’s Pantomime 
Company (twice), Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sullivan (four times), Mr, and Mrs. Hubert O’Grady 
(four times), The Caste Company (three times), Our Boys Company (three times), The Vokes 
Family, The Majiltons, J. L. Toole, Edward Terry, Daniel Bandmann, Wilson Barrett, D. H. 
Harkins, F. M. Paget’s Duty Company, The Girls Company, The Magdalen Company, 
H, M. Pitt’s Company, &c., &c. 


From the 13th of June to the 13th of August, 1881, will be devoted to First-class Entertain- 
ments only, for which offers are invited. The Autumn Season, 1881, will commence on the 
22nd of August. Early application for dates is invited. First-class Companies only 
entertained. 


JAMES SCANLAN, Manaaine Director, 
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BELFAST.—ULSTER HALL. 


This Hall is admirably adapted for Exhibitions, Concerts, Lectures, and Entertainments of a 
first-class character. It is fitted up with every convenience, and is capable of accommodating 
about 2,000 persons. Grand Organ, built by Hill and Son, of London. There is also a Minor 
Hall attached, capable of accommodating 450. For terms of letting, &c., apply to Secretary, 
Ulster Hall Company (Limited), Belfast. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET.—DRILL HALL. 


Newly Painted and Decorated. 80 by 40ft. Removable Stage, 25 by 13ft. Footlights, 
Dressing-room, Lavatory, &c. To seat 600. Promenade space for 100 to 200. 





Apply to Captain Metruam, Dorset Rifle Volunteers, Bridport. 


HULL—THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Soe LESSEE AND MANAGER ......ss.ceeeee00 Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


Silence in all cases a respectful negative. 


LEEDS.—GRAND THEATRE. 
Soxe LESSEE AND MANAGER ...............+0. Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
All letters to Witson Barrett, Royal Court Theatre, 8.W. 


Silence a courteous negative. 
LEICESTER.—_THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
MANAGER ........ss00eeeeeeeseereeeeeee Re ELLIOT GALER. 


One of the most complete and finest Theatres in the kingdom, being arranged on quite a 
novel principle, available for Grand Opera, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances, 


Now open for the season, Applications for dates, engagements, &c., to be addressed to 


Mr. ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 





LIVERPOOL._SAUNDERS'S THEATRE OF 
VARIETIES, PARADISE STREET. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D. SAUNDERS. 
Open every Evening, with a first-class Company of Star Artists, All Artists are particularly 
requested to write in one week previous to opening. Rehearsal Monday, at One prompt. 
All letters to be addressed to D. SaunpEks, 


NOTTINGHAM._ST. GEORGES HALL 


TO BE LET for Entertainments, Concerts, Lectures, &c. 10,000 visited Chang, the Chinese 
Giant, during the afternoons and evenings of twelve days. It will seat about 800. Three 
grand chandeliers. Gas put in specially for Panoramas and Dioramas. Platform. Central and 
Prominent position. Top of Chapel Bar. Two seconds’ walk from Great Market Place, Has 
been visited by some of the best Travelling Companies in Europe. 

For terms, apply to Joun Baizey, 114, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 
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READING—-THEATRE ROYAL 


AND 
ALBERT HALL. 


Replete with Scenery. Seating 1,500, Population 50,000. 
To Let for Concerts and Entertainments. 


Dramatic Companies on Share. 
Address, ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.—CLIFF BRIDGE COMPANY. 
ROMANTIC GROUNDS. 
Grand Hall accommodating 3,000 people. 
Theatre accommodating 650 people. 
FETES AND GALAS BY MESSRS. C. T. BROCK AND CO. 
MUSIC DAILY, 
Fras. Goopricke, Secretary and General Manager. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 
The only Hall in the town for First-class Entertainments, Concerts, Dioramas, 


&e. Accommodates 1,000 persons, is well ventilated, and has just been 


handsomely redecorated. 
For vacant dates and terms, apply to LAwrEence Inkster, Secretary. 


WHITBY.—_NEW WEST CLIFF SALOON. 
OPENED IN 1880. 
Holds from 800 to 900 people. 
FETES AND GALAS BY MESSRS, C. T. BROCK AND CO. 
MUSIC DAILY DURING THE SEASON, 


Reference kindly permitted to Mr. Fras. Goopricke, Scarborough. 
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WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN 
EXCHANGE. 


Largest Hall in North Wales, seats 1,200, well lighted and ventilated. Stage, 36 feet long, 
Good dressing-rooms. Recently decorated and new theatrical fit-up. Wrexham is 12 miles 
from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Population, about 10,000 (rapidly 
increasing), with very large surrounding population. Military centre for North Wales, 

Apply to Secretary, Wm. Hawkins Titston, Wrexham. 


M B&B. ALBERT BERN ARB OD. 

40 consecutive weeks as Gabriel Grub (from the Pickwick Papers), and Mr. Denby, 
“ Round the Clock,” under the direction of the Majiltons (Marie and Frank), 10 weeks as the 
3aron, “ Cinderella,” in Mr. Frank Emery’s Pantomime. 211 times as Baron Stein in Miss 
Carlisle’s “Diplomacy” Company. 200 nights in Mr, Charles Majilton’s Company. 200 
nights as John Hibbs, “Dreams.” M. Grape, “Camille.” Chodd, Jun., “Society.” Touch- 
stone, Dogberry, and Sir Peter Teazle, in Miss Viola Dacre’s Company. 100 nights as Dr. 
Pangloss, ‘‘ Heir-at-Law.” Pompomme, “ Pets of the Parterre.” Sir Oliver Surface, &c., in 
Mr. H. Leslie’s Old English Comedy Company. The last nights of Mr. John Radcliff's “Great 
Divorce Case” tour, as Old Grandison. 120 weeks as Principal Comedian in Capt. Roebuck’s 
Company. 110 weeks Principal Comedy and Character Parts, under Mr. Sefton Parry's 
management. 43 weeks Principal Low Comedy, under the Limited Liability Company's 
management at the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 42 weeks as the principal Old Man at the 
Alexandra, Liverpool. Three Seasons Principal Comedian with Miss Sarah Thorne, 100 
nights Principal Comedian under Mr. Henry Neville’s management at the Olympic. Two 
Seasons Principal Comedian at the Royal Alfred, under the direction of Miss Amy Sedgwick 
and Mr. Lacy, respectively. One Summer Season as the Smoked Miser, Stout, “ Money,” and 
Moses, “ School for Scandal,” under Mr. Barry Sullivan's management at the Holborn Theatre. 


THE PRINCE'S, BRADFORD, AT CHRISTMAS, 
Disengaged eight weeks after for Low Comedy, Old Men, Character, Opera Bouffe. 
No loss of time since 1869. No references. No circulars, 


Permanent Address—17, Springfield Villas, Kilburn ; or Agents. 


MBE: CHARLES MAJILTON’S 
GRAND PANTOMIME, CINDERELLA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, SUNDERLAND, 
produced on a scale of splendour, rarely, if ever, attempted in Sunderland. 
Mr. Charles Majilton’s Sixth Annual Tour will commence end of February next, 
All communications address, Gitpert Tate, Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 





THE ORIGINAL 
RMILE | GIRARD SB 
IN THEIR NEW AND UNAPPROACHABLE GROTESQUE ACT, 


entitled, 


X. he 


Music by Mons, Grixuet, dresses by Madame Gervais, of Paris, 


For address, see The Era weekly. 
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“TE VOYAGE EN SUISSE.” 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


[CELEBRATED HANLON LEES BROTHERS, 


Inventors of the above and following :— 


UNE SOIREE EN HABIT NOIR, 

LES CASCADE DU DIABLE, 

UN DUEL AU BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 

SINGES ET BAIGNEUSES, 

DO—MI—SOL—DO, 
LE GYMNASE PAZ. 
Produced at the 
THEATRE DES VARIETES, PARIS, 


And performed at the 


GAIETY THEATRE, LONDON. 
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M DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY. 
Under the management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Twelfth Year of Tour. 


REPERTOIRE. 
THE WORKMAN. | MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 
THE MOTHER. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. MARY STUART. 
FROU FROU. BROKEN TIES. 
LOVE AND HONOUR. A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 
OUR FRIENDS. THE STORY OF GEORGE MOREL, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
WILL VISIT THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DURING 1881. 


Josern D. McLaren, Acting Manager, 106, St. Paul’s Road, N.W. 


MR. PAGET, 
Having concluded a most successful Tour of 
FORTY-FOUR WEEKS, 


With adaptation of Victorien Sardou’s Plays, recommences his Tour for 1881 at the 
Theatre Royal, Belfast, January 31st, supported by his 


HIGH-CLASS COMPANY (considerably augmented), 
and appearing in an 


EXTENSIVE REPERTOIRE. 


THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ 


SOCIETY, 
28, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Secretary.—MR. J, PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 
All applications, both from Professionals and Amateurs, to play the pieces 
of the Society (amounting to nearly 8,000) must be made to the Secretary, | 
as above, or to Mr. DOUGLAS COX (Assistant Secretary). 
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Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d.—Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 


POEMS FOR RECITATION. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 


“Though Mr. Verey had never written and were never to write another line, this little 
volume would of itself suffice to establish his right to the enviable title of ‘poet. If 
passion tender and true, graceful sentiment, an imagination rich in picturesque metaphor, and 
perfect command of tuneful numbers may avail to make a poet, he is assuredly one, for all these 
gifts are his in brilliant affluence.”— Morning Post. 


“ He has an intense love of nature, and many of his landscapes are full of colour and delicate 
handling. The variety which he has introduced into his subject extends to his method of 
workmanship, and we have none of that wearisome monotony of the perpetual repetition of the 
same rhythms which is frequently so painful in collections of poems.” — Sunday Times. 


“The illustration in harmonious verse of episodes of country life, of the sea-shore, and of the 
forest, have a sweetness allied to graphic power that betrays both keen observation and that 
sympathy with the more majestic efforts of nature that never emanate from a mean or low-toned 
spirit. ‘The poem ‘Trafalgar,’ ‘where a century's crown of high renown in a single hour was 
won,’ has many noble lines, with a patriotic ring that has no suggestion of bombast.”— 
News of the World. 


“Those who are looking out good recitations for Christmas will do well to obtain Mr. Joseph 
Verey’s new volume called ‘ Poems ; Grave and Gay,’ published by Tinsley Brothers, Catherine- 
street, Strand. ‘Ata Cottage Door’ will be found admirably adapted to stir the sympathies of 
an audience.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Mr. SterHeN Masset, the celebrated American Lecturer, is now reading these poems 
throughout the United States, 


NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 
I OBERT WALTERS'S DRAMATIC PIECES, 


Comprising 
Original Dramas, Adaptations, Comedies, and Farces, 
performed at the Theatres Royal 
DRURY LANE, 


PRINCESS’S, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
OLYMPIC, 
GLOBE, 
COURT, 
HOLBORN, 
SURREY, 
&e., &e., 


Under the nom de plume of 
“GEORGE ROBERTS,” 
Are on the list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


For copies of “Lady Audley’s Secret” and “Ship Ahoy,” apply to the 


Dramatic Authors’ Society, and for acting versions of other pieces to Mr. 
Frencu, 89, Strand. 
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HE UNRIVALLED 
AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR, 


MR. BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 


ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, 

AND 

IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 
“THE GREAT 
SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR 


OF 





THE AGE.” 
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MR. CHARLES VANDENHOFF i 


(Under the direction of Mr. Witson Barrett, of the Royal Court Theatre, London) A | ; 





TERMINATED HIS PROVINCIAL TOUR FOR 1880 a 
AT THE i 
GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS, 4 


ON i 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18th, a | 
APPEARING FOR THE 213th TIME AS oF 


JOHN STRATTON, ' 
IN THE “OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.” 


The Manchester Examiner and Times, in noticing the production of the Comedy 

at the Prince’s, says :— 

“But the play is to a very large extent recommended to us by the 
excellence of the acting, and we hope we shall not be accused of 
ungallantry if we depart from the usual custom and place the men in the 
foreground. Mr. Cuarites VANDENHOFF, whose appearance was greeted 
with the applause a Manchester audience never fails to give to a favourite, 
had a trying part to play as John Stratton; but in his quiet, though 
masterful way, he made it one of the most striking parts of the piece. If 
in the earlier scenes one had been inclined to be critical, the inclination 
gave way to admiration when the actor in the last scene of the fourth act 
was seen to play with consummate power, and not less powerful reserve, 
the part of the husband who, discovering that his wife has loved another, 
parts from her, as he says, until her own heart shail call her to him 
again.” 

The Dramatic Critic of the Manchester Guardian, in reviewing the acting, writes :— 

“Mr. Cuartes VANpENHOrFY played the part of the husband with true 
pathos and refinement; indeed, in the scene with the Count after the 
duel, and again in the explanation with Lilian, his manner was perfect.” 





Agent—Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS, 
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MR. AND MRS. JAMES CARDEN 


(MISS MARSTON LEIGH) 


Beg to state for the information of Managers that they have fulfilled the following 


successful engagements :— 
MR. CARDEN. 


Amenica.— Broadway Theatre, New York, eutire lead one year. Niblo’s 
Garden, four months, special Grand Opera Ilouse, five months, special, 
MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, entire lead one year. Ben de Bar’s Theatre, St. 
Louis, entire lead one year. Pitsburgh Theatre, entire lead one year. Memphis 
Theatre, entire lead one year. W. R. Floyd's Theatre, New Orleans, entire lead 
one season. Mrs. John Drow’s Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, entire lead 
one year. California Theatre, under the management of Mr. John McCullough, 
lead two years. 


AustratiA.—Theatre Royal, Melbourne, three weeks’ starring. New Opera 
House, twenty four weeks’ stock star. Brisbane, eight weeks’ starring. 
Newcastle, twelve weeks’ starring. Victoria Theatre, Sydney, under Mr. John 
Bennett's management, seventy-two weeks’ starring, the longest and most successful 
engagement ever played in Sydney. 


Eneianp.—Britannia Theatre, ten weeks’ starring. Tom Robinson, seven 
weeks’ special engagement, Liverpool and Dublin, under the joint management 
of Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Lindo Courtney. “ Clancarty” tour, under Mr. 
Richard Young’s management. “ Pygmalion” tour, under the management of 
the late Mr. Sefton Entire lead with Miss Marriott two seasons. Entire lead 
under the management of Wilson Barrett, Esq., two years ; and innumerable short 
starring engagements. 


MISS MARSTON LEIGH 


(MRS. CARDEN). 


Sadler’s Wells, London, under Miss Marriott's management, juvenile lead three 
years. Six months’ tour with Charles Dillon. juvenile lead. Prince of Wales’s, 
Birmingham, and tour, under the management of Mr. James Rodgers, juvenile 
lead and singing. Surrey Theatre, London, one year. Sadler’s Wells, under 
yng eek management, six months’ entire lead. Under the management of 

B. Chatterton, VAC delphi and Princess’s, two years’ juvenile lead. Under 
atom Parry’s management, three months’ juvenile lead. Haymarket Theatre, 
under the management of Mr, J. 8. Clark, one season. Britannia Theatre, three 
months’ special engagement. Richard Young's “ Clancarty” Company, Lady 
Betty Noel during the tour, several special engagements as Lady Clancarty. Six 
months’ tour as Cynisca, under the late Mr. Sefton’s management. Two years 
under the management of Wilson Barrett, Esq., heavy lead; and innumerable 
special engagements as Lady Clancarty, Lady Eveline (“ Wife’s Secret”), Janet 
Pride, Lady Isabel Carlyle, Parthenia, Pauline, &c., &c. 


All business communications to 6, South Place, Kennington Park, London, 
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MR. AND MRS. HUBERT O'GRADY, | 


THE LEADING LEGITIMATE TRISH COMEDIANS ON THE 
STAGE IN THE WORLD. 





MR. HUBERT O’GRADY’S GREAT MODERN IRISH DRAMA ON THE IRISH 4 i 
LAND QUESTION, 
The Greatest Money Success of any Trish Drama since the Original “Shaughraun” Tour, 
When Mr. and Mrs. HUBERT O'GRADY were the Attraction, 
' Proof.—When Mr. and Mrs. O'GRADY Left, the Business Left Also, 


| “ THE EVICTION ” HAS NOW REACHED ITS 200Th NIGHT. 
“THE EVICTION” A LONDON SUCCESS (OLYMPIC AND STANDARD). 
“THE EVICTION’ A GENUINE AND LEGITIMATE SUCCESS EVERYWHERE. 


The following was the first notice on “ THE EVICTION ” :;— 


Glasgow Mail, Jan. 31st says :— 
“THE EVICTION.” 


“ The above drama was last night produced for the first time on any stage. Judging from 
the enthusiasm with which it was received, it will not be, by many, many times, the last. Its ian. 
author is Mr. O'Grady. This gentleman is by no means a noviciate dramatist, as his very ( 2 
successful drama of ‘The Gommoch’ has already shown. So far as the effects of a modern : 
Trish drama are concerned, we know of no one who is more competent to write one than Mr. hae ; 
O'Grady. The plot hinges on the unjust ant cruel eviction of an honest Irish family by a a 
tyrannical landlord. Mr. O’Graly has constructed his story admirably. He has, however, ee 
relied comparatively little on dialogue, and a very great deal on dramatic situation. Every oe 
scene has in it the necessary ‘ go.’ The speeches which are of any length never fail to enlist the 
vociferous sympathy of the audience, and the act-drop on each occasion falls on tableaux which 2 ae. 
not only result in a unanimous demand for the reappearance of all concerned, but are decidedly an. 
some of the most effective of any which have been witnessed on the Glasgow stage. Of these hie 
we may specially select that of ‘ the eviction,’ which ends the first act The sudden transition 
in this scene from the interior of the cottage to its outside on a snowy night, with the work of - 


~- 


demolition going forward, and the landlord, on a ‘ real live chestnut mare,’ coolly looxing on the f 
outcasts, is of itself worth a visit. The same may be said also of the Ballyfoyle Bridge in the ai 
second act, the construction of which is entirely new and most effective. The acting was on a! 
the whole excellent. | Mr. O’Grady played with his usual ease and finish, and Mrs. O'Grady i) 
with her accustomed geniality. Altogether, both Mr. O'Grady and Mr. Cecil Beryl have, in the ae 
production of ‘The Eviction,’ again scored a great and unmistakable success, ‘I'he house was : i| - 
exceedingly well filled, pit stalls, pit, and gallery being crowded.” : a 


All letters address, Husert O’Grapy, Seville Lodge, North Strand, Dublin, ; 


till Jan. 15; after, see Zhe Era weekly. ay 








. 
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M ®- Ppa ¥ £2 FISHER, 
STAGE MANAGER FOR 
PRIVATE DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS 
in town, or within distance, according to Professional Public Engagements, also Private Lessons. 
6, St. Augustine’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 





| THE NEVILLE DRAMATIC PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Patrons :—H. Irving, Esq.; Dion Boucicault, Esq. ; J. Hollingshead, Esq.; C. Wyndham, Esq.; | 
H. Neville, Esq. ; and E, A. Sothern, Esq. | 
Private Lessons. Public Performances. Pupils attaining efficiency assisted in obtaining 
engagements, 
Stamp for Prospectus to G, NeviLte, Olympic Theatre ; or, 5, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
MIke CELEBRATED VOKES FAMILY | 
WILL APPEAR NIGHTLY AT CHRISTMAS 
in Burnand’s Sparkling Pantomime of 
“VALENTINE AND ORSON,” 
BEING THE LAST THEY WILL PERFORM IN, 
: After the termination of its run they depart for America on a prolonged tour through the States. 
i All business letters addressed to F, Betton, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London. 
t After, en route through the States. By order of 


THE VOKES FAMILY. 
' M®. GEORGE WARDE, 
OF THEATRES ROYAL DRURY LANE, LYCEUM, ROYALTY, &c. 
Stage Manager to the late Mdlle. Beatrice. 
Stage Manager to the London Comedy Company during first year of Australasian Tour. 
Appearing nightly as 
JULIAN GRAY 
in 
“NEW MAGDALEN.” 


Address Agents, or 52, Spring Road, Birmingham. 


RH wold 


—- == = ~ — — -— ——— 


M KR. THOS. B, APPLEBY 


AS 





REMY (“WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE”), 
MATTHEW LAMBERT (“MARRIED NOT MATED ", 


&e., &e, 


; BEATRICE COMPANY, 
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FIFTH YEAR OF 
M 8x HARRY ea 60.03 °S 
EN 


GAGEMENT 
AS 
GENERAL 
AND 
STAGE MANAGER 
AND 
COMEDIAN, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


Great Success in his Original Character of 
MOSS JEWELL 
In the “WORLD,” 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





“NEW BABYLON” COMPANY (A). 


MB: JOHN WHEATMA N, 


as 
JOHN CHINAMAN, 
BRADFORD, CHRISTMAS, 


“Two of the most amusing characters are undoubtedly John Jeremiah Lamb, Esq., and John 
Chinaman, performed by Mr. John Wheatman, who plays the heathen Chinee to perfection,’”— 
Nottingham Journal, 


“Mr, J. Wheatman as John Chinaman shows much humour and vivacity.”—Zxpress, 
“Mr. John Wheatman makes a capital Chinaman.”—<Stage, 


ME- ALBERT CLARKE as MARINO FALIERO, DOGE 
of VENICE, in his adaptation of Lord Byron’s Historical Tragedy. 

“«* * Tt has been the task of Mr. A. C. Clarke to shorten and arrange it for the stage. This 
he has done with great care and appreciation for the noble poet’s fine language, omitting much 
that was not directly connected with the plot without disturbing the interest of the play. We 
are surprised that this really splendid work has been allowed to remain unacted so long, for 
it is fully equal if not superior to many of our legitimate plays, and affords scope for the most 
powerful acting, while the story of the conspiracy is full of well-sustained interest. The part of 
the Doge was taken by Mr. Clarke, who has evidently bestowed upon it very great study. 
Magnificently dressed, he acted to the delight of all present. His chief scenes were loudly 
applauded, especially where the old man thirsts for reveuge for the insult cast at his fair young 
wife. Next in the third act, when ‘so near success, his fate is trembling in the balance,’ and he 
exclaims ‘ All's silent, and all’s lost!’ the suspense is exciting. In the last scene, after the 
ignominious trial and bitter parting from his wife, until the last great speech previous to the 
execution, ending with ‘Strike deep as my curse ! Strike, and but once,’ he gave the greatest 
satisfaction, and at the end was honoured with a recall, which testified how well his labours had 
been approved of.”— Barrow Herald. 

For address, see advertisement in the current week of The Era. 








A CARD. 
MB: EDWARD Sa BU ts, 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, 
The recognised Caterer, will be pleased at all times to receive applications 
for engagements from Artistes of reputation only. Vacancies at all times for 


Startling Novelties and Specialities, for which liberal terms will be paid. 


Address—Mr. Epwarp Garcia, The Canterbury, London, or the 
Variety Theatre, Manchester, England, 
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\ R. EDWIN LESLIE CORCORAN, 
z PRINCIPAL CHARACTER, COMEDY, AND LEGITIMATE OLD MEN. 
Special Heavy Parts. 
MISS KATE ROBERTSON (Mrs. Corcoran), 
JUVENILES, OR SINGING CHAMBERMAIDS AND BOYS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Corcoran on Tour with “Our Boys” Company (No. 1). 


M &- HEN RY S. DACRE, 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND BARITONE IN OPERA. 

Manager of “Pink Dominos,” “Truth,” and “ Betsy,” Companies. Fourth Year of Tour, 
The formation of companies for first-class London novelties and specialities, either Opera, 
Opera Bouffe, or Dramatic, personally undertaken, and ‘lours conducted. 
Permanent Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-terrace. 


COMEDY, CHARACTER, DIALECT, AND BURLESQUE. 
MB: AUGUSTUS WHEATMAN, 
PANTOMIME, THEATRE ROYAL, SHEFFIELD, 1880-81. 
Letters always, 21, New Porter Street, Sheffield. 
Messrs. Blackmore. 


M *- F R E D. : = FF 2 Be, 
(Late of the Royalty and Duke’s Theatre, &c.,) 
LOW COMEDY, CHARACTER AND BURLESQUE, 
DISENGAGED IN THE SPRING ON TERMINATION OF RUN OF PANTOMIME. 
Permanent Address—20, Pimlico Road, London, 8.W. 








i F R E D. B. nO 8 Ff © FR, 
ACTING, STAGE, AND GENERAL MANAGER 
For Mr. AtrreD Hemuine’s “ Crutch and Toothpick’? Company. 

MR. FRED. B. NORTON thanks John Tmeson, Esq. (the Mayor of Middlesbro’), for so 
kindly cancelling his engagement as Principal Burlesque in his ensuing Pantomime, thereby 
enabling him to accept Mr. Hemming’s lucrative offer of re-engagement for entire Tour. 

For Route see The Era weekly. 





UDOLE’S BLACK AND WHITE HARMONIC CONCERT 
COMPANY (Limited). All the year round in and around London. Forty-five first- 
class Artists, Ladies and Gentlemen. Prima Donna, Madame Amico, the grandest English 
Soprano of the day. General Manager, Mr. A. Rupo.r, the celebrated Basso Profundo and 
great Specialist of Schubert Songs. 
Permanent address—20, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


RPGAR GRABRVILE B'S 
POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Given for the last ten years with uninterrupted success in all the principal Halls of London and 

Provinces, including the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; the Westminster, Brighton, and Yarmouth 

Aquariums; the Kebble Palace, Glasgow ; Hengler’s Cirque, Newcastle ; the Exchange 

Rooms, Birmingham ; Philharmonic, Southampton, &c., &c. 

Patrons.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the élite of Society. 
TWENTY DISTINCT AND UNRIVALLED CHARACTERS AND SONGS. 
New Programme, New Music, New Costumes, and Elegant Stage Appointments. 

VIDE ET ADMIRATE. 

Retained by Extiot Garer, Esq., for the principal part in his Grand Pantomime at the 

Opera House, Leicester. Second Season, 1879-80, 1880-81. 
Proprietors having vacancies, please communicate with Mr. ALFRED Maurice, Business Manager. 
Address and vacant dates, see The Era weekly. 
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SUPPORTED BY A SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY. 
Has just concluded a brilliantly successful Tour, appearing as Juliet, Beatrice, Pauline, 
Rosalind, and in her original character of “ Ninon” by W. G. Wix:s. 


ute a. oe oe: et Ue Oe 


Communications to be addressed —Grand Hotel, Brighton, 


wites GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Permanent Address— 
Care of Messrs. Lucas and Co., 
14, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 











M I 65 F O W L E i. 
ALL LETTERS 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
110 
18, CLIFTON GARDENS, 


LONDON, W. 


Wiss FANNY JOSEPHS. 





Address all letters to 


Messrs. BLACKMORE and W. H. GrirritHs. 


JUVENILE LEAD AND COMEDY. 


uw. e.7 4 MA U D ae ee SS SR 
Specially engaged by Walter Gooch, Esq., for 
NEW PRINCESS’S THEATRE TILL MAY. 
Address all letters, 
35, Keppell Street, Russell Square, London. 


yt ELINOR bOy 2&2 DP A Th. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
COMIC OPERA, 
EVERY EVENING. 
Address, 
H. J. Lovepay, Lyceum Theatre. 


M5 CARLOTTA  LECLERCQ (Mrs. J. Nelson), 
LATE OF PRINCESS’S AND LYCEUM THEATRES. 
Shortly at liberty for Special Engagements (town only). Ladies and Gentlemen perfected 
in the higher branches of the Profession. 
Amateur Performances Superintended. 
Address (letters only)—Olympic Theatre ; or, 160, Hampstead Road. 






ft 
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Miss Se fe TY 
4 Miss Marriott will shortly 
PRODUCE A NEW AND ORIGINAL PLAY 
Written expressly for her by W. G. Wits, Esq. 
Address all communications to Mr, Richard Edgar, 94, Manchester Road, Southport. 


Mites ran am & THORN B&B, 
LATE OF OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Permanent address (for letters only), 
10, Guildford Place, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
wee S es aTIiRawzwasA, 


OPERA BOUFFE, COMEDY, 


; OF THE GLOBE, STRAND, AND ALHAMBRA THEATRES, 
For address see The Kra weekly. 


LIZZIE ST. QUINTEN. 


wtee ELS IE MOORE, 
As LOUISE, . 
In “LES MOUSQUETAIRES AU COUVENT,” 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 


‘fs witss EUGENIE EDWARDS, 
CHAMBERMAIDS AND JNGENUES, PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE, 
PRINCIPAL SOPRANO. 


Address—Royal Court Theatre, 8.W. 








i PAA ELAINE VERN E R. 
iz Repertoire—Juliet, Lady Macbeth, Ophelia, Desdemona, Julie, Pauline, Portia, Julia, 
Margaret Elmore, Katharine, Lady Anne, and Virginia. ‘“ Miss Elaine Verner gave a spirited 
impersonation of Portia, and met with the warmest expressions of approval. She is evidently 
destined to make a mark in the theatrical world, She is ladylike, handsome, and natural ; throws 
her — soul into the business in hand, and eschews anything like affectation.”— York Herald, 
October 2, 1880. 


' wis? ALICE AYNSLEY COOK, 


Having concluded Second Tour of Sixteen Weeks with ALrreD HeEmmine, Esq., 
Is specially engaged by CHAnLes Bernarp, Esq., 
FOR PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 
PANTOMIME, 1880-81. 
Agent—W. H. Grirrirus, 


PER, LILIAN FRANCIS, 


COMEDY, SINGING CHAMBERMAIDS, AND PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE, 
ON TOUR WITH “CRUTCH AND TOOTHPICK” (No. 1). 
Specially engaged by Mrs. Nye Chart to play 
ALADDIN 





i THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON, CHRISTMAS, 1880-81, 
Permanent Address—Grantham Hotel, Leeds. 
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M728 YiQGQa sa TEMPLE, 
Late of Messrs. Charles Reade and Harry Jackson's Dramatic Company. 
VIRGINIE—PHBE SAGE, JOSEPHS, &c. Press extracts of the highest class. 
PRESENT ENGAGEMENT WITH WALTER GOOCH, ESQ., 
New Princess’s Theatre, London, 


ee 


THE ONLY AND ORIGINAL 
JULIAN GIRARD, 


FROM THE ALHAMBRA, ADELPHI, CRYSTAL PALACE, &c., &c., 





after an extended tour through 


AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, EGYPT, ITALY, SPAIN, GERMANY, 
FRANCE, &c., &e., 


WILL RETURN TO LONDON FOR 1880-81, 


and make his re-appearance in a part especially written for him by 
E. L. Buancuarp, Esq., 


IN THE PANTOMIME OF 
MOTHER GOOSE, 


AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Notice —JULIAN GIRARD has no connexion with any Party using the name 


of GIRARD. 
ENGLISHS DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
AGENCY, 


1!, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
Office Hours, Ten to Four, Saturdays excepted, closing at Two. 


For negotiation of all business connected with the above. Tours booked for 
“Stars” and Travelling Companies. Amateur clubs supplied with professional 
Artists. 


Agents for the late T. W. Robertson’s Comedies, and “Cox and Box,” &c. 
Address—A. and H. Bracxmore. 





PARRAVICINIS AGENCY. 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. 8, A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies, 


i 

if 
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HAMILTON'S ORIGINAL DIORAMA 


EXCURSIONS. 


PATRONIZED BY THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS AND THE LEADING 
NOBILITY AT ST. JAMES’S HALL AND THE EGYPTIAN HALL, LONDON. 


It is now twenty-nine years since their first exhibition was produced at the 
Linwood Gallery, Leicester Square, then a well-known Hall in the West-end of 
London. At that time much anxiety was felt throughout the country as to the 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his brave companions, in the celebrated “ Arctic 
Expedition,” which never returned. The Diorama of the Arctic expedition has 
been followed by others of equal interest ever since, and always with great 
success, continually receiving the patronage of the general public in all parts of 


Great Britain and Ireland. 


The following is the order in which these Exhibitions have been produced :— 


1852.—The Arctic Regions and Search for Sir John Franklin. 
1853.—The Ascent of Mont Blanc and Tour through Switzerland. 
1855.—The Crimean War and Fall of Sebastopol. 
1860.—Excursions to the Continent and Back in Two Hours. 
1863.—Excursions to Amcrica. 

1865.—Excursions at Home and Abroad, 

1869.—The Franco-Prussian War and Siege of Paris. 
1873.—The New Overland Route to India. 

1877.—The Russo-Turkish War. 

1878.--A Voyage Around the World. 

1879.—Scene3s and Events in Afzshanistan and Zululand. 


Messrs. Hamitron beg to state that the success attending their Exhibitions has 
brought forward a number of imitators who have basely pirated their name and 
titles, and reproduced miserable copies of those original and artistic views upon 
which so much labour has been bestowed, nearly the whole of which have been 
painted from sketches taken on the spot by Messrs. Haminron. This caution 


becomes necessary, as such unscrupulous conduct is liable to mislead the public 


and damage the reputation of those eutertainers who, following in the march of 


improvement, do, by a lavish expenditure of time and money, endeavour to place 
before the public an Exhibition that stands at the head of its class. 


All communications address, Studio, 31, Marylebone Road, London, 
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THOMAS HOLDEN 


STILL UPON THE CONTINENT WITIE HIS 





MARVELLOUS FANTOCHES. 


Th ai 
THESE 
OSSEOUS MORSELS 


A SUCCESS EVERYWHERE, 


Sore Prorrrrron—THOMAS HOLDEN. 


25rn YEAR OF 


W. J. BURTON, 


SCENIC ARTIST TO THEATRES AND DIORAMAS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. Remodelled the Regent’s Park Paintings of London and 
Paris in New York, 1873-4, each Painting 300 by 75 feet high. At any Future Period a Good 


Offer Accepted by yours truly, W. J. Burton, Scenic Artist. 
Permanent Address, 20, High Street, Stockport, Cheshire. 





THE TENTH YEAR OF 


HAMILTON AND OVEREND'S 


NEW COLOSSAL DIORAMA, “ALL THE WORLD OVER,” Name and Title Regis- 
tered, of which they are the Sole Inventors and Patentees. The Greatest Success of the Day, 


comprising over 100,000 feet of Canvas, 


Notice.—We wish it thoroughly understood that HAMILTON and OVEREND is a DISTINCT 


Fix, and in no way connected with Hamitton Broruers. 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more—deserve it.”—ADDISON. 


M 2; :  * CLARENCE’S 
4 Special Combination Entertainment, entitled “A PLEASANT PASTIME,” from the 
Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, &c., &c. Has had the distinguished honour of appearing before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and family, Prince and Princess Christian and family, the 
Prince and Princess Teck and family, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, &c., &c. The 
programme comprises the following Specialities :—The World’s Wizard, Professor NUNEZ, 
Wonder Worker, Conjuror, and Illusionist, who introduces Hindoo Marvels, Chinese Mys- 
teries, Japanese Wonders, Egyptian Novelties, also Oriental and Continental Illusions. To be 
followed by the exceedingly clever and laughter-provoking LIVING MARIONETTES, who 
are only 26 inches high, and far outrival the celebrated GENERAL TOM THUMB and 
COMMODORE NUTT, the whole concluding with a Light Anti-Spiritual Séance, so forming 
the most attractive and best Two Hours’ Entertainment ever seen.—Vide Press, Splendid 


showy 12-sheet Picture Posters, Lithos, Window Bills, Programmes, &c. 
Permanent Address, 6, Junction Road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 
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M 2: A RTH US ne OFF, 


THE CELEBRATED 
COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 


Who has twice had the honour of being specially retained to entertain 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MISS KATTY KING 
(Mrs. Arthur Lloyd), 
COMEDY, VOCAL, AND BURLESQUE ARTISTE, &c. 








MB: G. ms MACDERMOTT, 
THE FAMOUS COMEDIAN AND VOCALIST, 
at 
DAY’S GRAND CONCERT HALL, CHRISTMAS, 
as 
KING KOKO (eight weeks). 
LONDON TO FOLLOW. ALL THE PRINCIPAL HALLS. 
Permanent Address—Junior Garrick Club, London, W.C. 


Agent—Tuos. Hoimes, 9, York Road, London, 8.E. 





COPIED BY MANY, EXCELLED BY NONE. 
R. F R E D anaes’ S fF, 


THE LEADING COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR AND COMPOSER, 
WHOSE SONGS ARE ALL WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY HIMSELF. 
Christmas Engagements — 

THE CANTERBURY, THE LONDON PAVILION, 

LUSBY’S PALACE, and SAM COLLINS'S. 

Can accept Engagements for Matinées, Dinners, Private Parties, Concerts, &c., &c. 


Permanent Address—Albert Villa, 67, Oxford-road, Islington, London, N. ; or, The 
Wellington Club. 


“OH, I SAY!” 


M 2: HERBERT CAMPBELL, 
As 


MUSTAPHA BOKO 
in the 


GRAND PANTOMIME OF KING FROLIC 


es 


= = eer 


= 


eee 


a 


at the 
NEW GRECIAN THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 7, 

And every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 and 7. 
Provincial Tour, July 18, 1881. 
Address—Junior Garrick Club. Agent—A. Maynarp. 
* What do you care about that.” 
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M ®: HEN BI CLARK. 
VOCAL COMEDIAN. 


Permanent address— 
Blenheim House, Oxford Street, W. 








M®-: ARTHUR ROBERTS 


As 
DOCTOR SYNTAX 
IN THE PANTOMINE MOTHER GOOSE, 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
March,—Specially engaged to support Miss Lizz Coorg on Burlesque Tour, 
June.—Scotland (Music Halls). 

July to December.—London (Music Halls). 


“ 


Agent—A, MAYNARD. 


MB: rATBICEA FEENEY, 
J THE “SHAUGHRAUN” OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 
Acknowledged by the Public and Press to be the 
ONLY TRUE IMPERSONATOR OF IRISH MANNERS ON THE MUSIC-HALL STAGE. 
“ OF all the delineators of Irish character, he is the ‘ chief.’”"—The Era, Nov. 7th, 1880. 
Principal Halls nightly. Sole Agent—A. MAYNARD. 


THE COMICAL 

ENGLAND'S Bal AMERICAN 

ACKNOWLEDGED Cc AW ew O R N FAVORITES. 
BROTHERS, 

NATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Now in their Fourth Year of gigantic success, having fulfilled in Europe 172 weeks of legitimate 
engagements out of 179 since first appearance at the Royal Cambridge, London. 
AIA BUSINESS ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND PROTECTED. 

Description :—Irish, Dutch, and Negro Sketches, Musical Specialities, Witty Sayings, Songs, 

Dances, Recitations, &c. 
Offers invited for next year’s Pantomime. Agent—T. Hoimes. 
N.B.—ALLIMITATORSSINKINTOOBLIVION, 
ISH DOT S80? 


| E D J A R R A T 23 
THE ROYAL CLOWN. 
Acknowledged by the Press to be the Greatest Pantomimist of the Day. 
AND HIS RENOWNED ENGLISH 
GRAND GRAND 
PANTOMIME 
COMPANY! COMPANY ! 
FIVE STAR ARTISTES. 
Produce First-class Spectacular Ballets, all written by himself. 
Always something new, and successful everywhere. 
Address—114, Upper Thomas Street, Aston, Birmingham ; or, see The Era weekly. 
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CLIFFORD THE ORIGINAL CHARLES 
yer CHARLES CLIFFORD, 
THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH VOCALIST AND SOLO HARPIST. 

Late of the Crystal Palace Concerts, Agricultural Hall, and Canterbury. The most refined 
and legitimate Entertainment now before the British Public. Can be engaged for First-class 
Halls, special Concerts, &c. Permanent Address, 57, High Street, Wandsworth, Surrey. 

CHARLES THE ORIGINAL CLIFFORD. 
























\| R. R. a 2. 2 A OS DB. 
. STILL ON THE LADDER OF FAME, 

No Vulgarity. No Double Entendres. Every Song a Character. Every Character a Study, 
Every Song Sung. Geldard has a Voice. Every Melody new and ori ginal. Always getting 
something new. Songs by the best Authors. Music by the best Composers. Arranged by the 
best Arrangers. Private and Permanent Address, 10, Chatham Street, West Street, Leeds, 


GARINA., SARINA. SARINA., 


THE THE GREAT THE 
PREMIER MAN EARTH'S 
CONTORTIONIST. SNAKE. WONDER. 








My *. HOWARD REYNOLDS, 
a CORNET SOLOIST. 
THE OXFORD EVERY EVENING. 
Mr. REYNOLDS’ Solos Received Nightly with the Utmost Enthusiasm. 
Re-engaged from Christmas until Easter. 
All business communications to be addressed to the Oxford. 


LEX ROYD. The ever r pleasing and loudly applauded 


Musical Clown, Negro, and Artist for all Nations, 
has arrived in London, 
after a successful tour of 18 months 
through the principal cities on the Continent, viz. 

France.—Bordeaux, Cette, &c. Germany.-—Berlin, Hamburg. Demnenk —Copenhagen, 
Sweden.—Stockholm. Finland. — Helsingfors. Russia,—Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Will return to Russia, France, Egypt, &c., &c., next year. 

Address—55, Hatfield ‘Street, Southw ark, London, England. 














“LA-DLDA. fi 


x V. PAGE, 


SONG WRITER. 
45, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 
- SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. 
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HOME, 


FA] GRANTHAM ARMS, 





j= Dyer _— | LEEDs. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT. 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 


] E N N Y Ht I L ii, 
e CHRISTMAS, 1880-81. 
Engaged by Witson Barrett, Esq., to play 
ALADDIN, 
IN PANTOMIME AT GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
Sole Agent—Tuos. Hotmes, 9, York Road, Lambeth. 


EMPRESS OF TOPSEYTURVIDOM. 
\| I 8 8 ne -ee U rs 8 F & 
4 Specially engaged by Mr. Witson Barrett 
For the above in Pantomime of ALADDIN at 
GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS, CHRISTMAS, 1880-81. 
Sole Agent —Tuos. Houses, 9, York Road, London. 


THE PREMIER LADY SERIO-COMIC OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
yw t&s MA RIE ne FT U 
J SPECIALLY ENGAGED TO PLAY PRINCIPAL BOY IN 
PANTOMIME OF KING FROLICK, 
GRECIAN THEATRE. 
Second Season. 

\y IS 8 a Se a oe me NM A TZ. 
i BURLESQUE ACTRESS, VOCALIST, AND DANCER. 

All new and original business for 1881. Miss M. having fulfilled engagements at all the 
principal Music Halls, will be very pleased to arrange with Proprietors and Managers for the 
forthcoming year. Christmas engagement, THEATRE ROYAL, LEEDS, at which place all 
letters must be addressed. 





THE BALLET.—SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


It is worthy of note that the NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DANCING offers decided advantages to Managers in making their arrangements. 
Its Pupils can be engaged singly or in any number required, the terms being liberal, 
whilst the highest efficiency is guaranteed. Their successes at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane, the Alhambra, Olympic, Imperial, the Royal and Brighton 
Aquariums, the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, the new Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
and throughout the United States render comment futile. 


During the months of January, February, March, August, and September, HER 
MAJESTY’S BALLET COMPANY can be arranged for ; and negotiations can be 
entered into at all times for Premier Danseuses of the highest order. 


Particulars to be had of Madame Karri Lanner, the Directress, at the Cleveland 
Hall, 54, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


\ ADAME Rate LANNER, 
" DIRECTRESS OF THE BALLET AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

Or Her Masesty’s Batier Company, anp oF THE NationaL TRAINING ScHoon ror Dancrna, 
Continues giving Private Lessons to a limited number of Pupils in the higher branches of the 
Choreographic Art. 

Apply Daily at the Cleveland Hall, 54, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Cc 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS, 


WILLIAM, 
JOHN, 
FREDERICK, 
AND 
WILLIE, 
ASSISTED BY HENRI, 


OF ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL 


CIRQUES, 
HIPPODROMES, 
AND 
THEATRES 


OF THE WORLD 





UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
E N T O N 8 
(JEUX ICARIENS). 
The most Elegant, Graceful, Daring, and Artistic Pancreatic Performance in the World. 
Permanent address—Hrrrert Lenton, 39, Ferrers Street, St. Ann’s Well Road, Nottingham, 
England. See The Era advertisements for route 


LE PLUS FORT DANS TOUT LE MONDE LES 


ILBONS. The Greatest Gymnastic Performers in the 
World. The most successful Troupe ever formed. The present year has been passed at 
the following Circuses :—Brighton, Cardiff, Sunderland, Newcastle, and Manchester (England) ; 
Hippodrome and Folies Bergere, Paris, and Folies Marseillaises, Marseilles (France) ; Price’s 
Grand Cirque, Madrid (Spain) ; Leipzig (Germany) ; Milan (Italy) ; and at present at Danzer’s 
Orpheum (Austria). Magnificent Lithos, Posters, &c. The Silbons for grace, style, and dress. 
The Silbons for something new and unaccomplished by any other Artistes. The Silbons the 
ont Gymnasts of the present day. 





THE LONDON ACADEMY OF DANCING. 
TNs csi dee isavsgescier Mr. EDWARD HUMPHREY. 
CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 

A complete and facile system of Instruction and Practice in Modern Dancing, Elementary 


Adult Classes, Juvenile Calisthenic Classes, Private Lessons, Assemblies and Balls. Prospectuses 
forwarded upon applic ation. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN THEATRICAL STAR 
AGENCY. 


Established 1863, under the Original and present Management of 
Mr. E. ’MAURIN, Contributor to the Press, 
18, ARUNDEL STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., AND 9, RUE DE 
HANOVRE, PARIS. 
Branch Offices in Milan, Madrid, and in the central Cities of the World. 
First-class Professionals or entire Troupes only need apply. 
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Professor Elliott's Family, 


FIVE IN NUMBER. 








(English and Conti- 


nental Artistes) 


The Great North Star 
Miniature Bicyclists and 
Wonders of the 19th 


| Century. 


Those talented Bicy- 
clists givea marvellousand 
sensational § Entertain- 
ment on a PATENT 
REVOLVING TABLE, 
which has drawn forth 
the most flattering en- CaP : 
comiums from all parts of {ie 25 om — ; 
the world. They had the Dy ala) Te id ay i} 
honour of appearing, by eT a te N i ll lea m 

{ 


i L Tit : r nT 
special command, before WN NTT it rant 


. 


H.R.H. King Oscar IT. 
and the Princes and Prin- 
cesses of Norway and 
Sweden, at the Tivoli 
Gardens, Christiana, 29th 
August, 1878, 


As Bicyclists they have 
no equal. 





PROFESSOR ELLIOTT wishes that Managers may not be deceived by A iw rtisements 
stating that they have the youngest and cleverest and only Baby Bicyclists in the World, &c. 

LITTLE DOT, the Marvellous Curiosity, on a Bicycle. Only Two Years Old. The talk of 
Paris and Brussels. Register produced. Words cannot describe this wonderful Little Artist’s 
Performance. 

PROFESSOR ELLIOTT wishes to infcrm Managers that he has the greatest, prettiest, 
and most finished display in Bicycling ever seen on the British Stage. (Vide Press.) Everything 
new and Original. All business and properties invented, arranged, and Specialities Patented by 
Professor Elliott, and under his own personal supervision—hence his great success. First vacant 
dates, middle of March next, 188i. Managers of Circuses, Theatres, Music Halls, Skating 
Rinks, Piers, or Gardens, wishing to secure the extraordinary performance of these talented and 
gifted little Artistes apply direct to Professor ELLIOTY ; or, Tuomas Houmes, 9, York Road, 
London. 





Our Motto is Originality. iY ii 
No copy and no old stuff warmed up. 
L. E. F. beware, everything Copyright. 


Specially retained by Messrs. Duffield and Bainbridge for Theatre Royal, Manchester. imi 
Speciality for run of Pantomime, 1880-81. oa 
c 2 el 
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A FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED, 
Who can invest a small sum in the purchase of Stage Dresses and Properties. 


SAMUEL MAY'S THEATRICAL REPOSITORY, 
35, BOW STREET. 


The largest collection in England. Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate Costumes, A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera Company to be sold cheap or lent on 
hire. Allin the Profession should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained at 
Mr. Samvet May’s, 35, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


Ladies’ Dresses on Sale or Hire, or made to order under the sole management of Mrs, May, 
Costumier to the Royal Family and principal foreign and British Artistes. 


THEATRICAL SUCCESS 


Can only be obtained by a good fitting and appropriate Wardrobe. Managers, Actors, and 
Amateurs should attend to this, and apply at once to FREDK. VOKES, 19, HENRIETTA 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN MARKET. The only Theatrical Costumier who obtained 
the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and 
the cheapest and most experienced Practical Costumier in England. 

Theatre Wardrobes put into working order. FRepK. VoKEs, 19, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden Market. 





PANTOMIMES, ROBERT SPANGLES, LACES, and TISSUES. 
OBERT WHITE, 
Manufacturer of Theatrical Laces, Concaves, Rings, Spangles, Tissues in every Colour, Armour 
Cloths, Foil Papers, Gold, Silver, and Copper Medals, Ossidue, Water Fringes, and Ornaments of 
every Description. 30, BOW STREET (only address). 
R. W. being the actual Manufacturer, all orders can be executed immediately. Wholesale and 
for Export. Numerous Novelties for the coming Season. 


ROBERT WHITE, 30, Bow Street (opposite Covent Garden Theatre), London, W.C. 


FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


AUGUSTE AND CO 
*9 
COSTUMIERS DE PARIS, 
27, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Royal Family. 
Costumiers to all the Principal Theatres in the Kingdom. 


W. C. STINCHCOMBE'’S 
THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, 
Costumier to the Crystal Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera 
Company, Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 
Managers of Theatres, Concert Halls, Circuses, and Entertainments supplied with every 
description of Costume on the shortest notice and on reasonable terms, 


54, DRURY LANE, W.C. 
Mis 8 iS a a So aoe oe 


COSTUMIERE 
TO THE ROYAL ALHAMBRA THEATRE, 
Speciality of Ladies’ Fancy or Historical Costumes. 
26, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


M >» 8 . aos =: FB. Be s 
THEATRICAL AND FANCY COSTUMIER, 
40, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
(Opposite Zhe Era Office). 
Town or Country Estimates Given. 
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25, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, E.C. 


(Facing Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.) 


L. BOURSIER AND CO., 
THEATRICAL JEWELLERS AND ARMOURERS 


TO THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES, COSTUMIERS, &c. 











Armours of all periods and description, Ancient Armour, Arms, Weapons, 
Character Swords and Daggers. Ladies’ Gold, Silver, and Nickel-plated Armour. 
Regalia and all kinds of Jewellery for the Stage. Every kind of Arms, Armour, and 
Jewellery of various periods made to order, cleaned or restored, 


Works and Show Rooms—25, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HEATRICAL OR PRIVATE WIGS.—The cheapest and 
best house in the World for Theatrical, Mechanical, or Private Wigs, 
Whiskers, Beards, Masks, Pomade au Visage, Golden Fluid, Rouge, Crepe Hair, 
Spirit Gum, &e., is W. CLARKSON’S. Ladies’ Wigs kept in stock or made to 
order. Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country. Wigs lent on 
hire. Address, W. Cuarkson, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


O ACTOR NEED FEAR SWALLOWING HIS 

MOUSTACHE, or Whiskers coming off, if they use CLARKSON’S SPIRIT 
GUM. Sold only at his Wig Repository, 45, Wellington-street, Strand. Sixpence 
and One Shilling per Bottle ; sent by post, Two Stamps extra. 


OLDEN FLUID.—Patronised by the Principal Artistes of 


the Day, for imparting the most beautiful Golden tint to the Hair in a few 
applications. Expressly prepared for and sold by W. Ciarxsoy, Theatrical Wig 
Maker, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. In Bottles—Pints, 12s. ; 
Half-pints, 6s.; Gills, 3s.; Imperial measure. 


HERE’S NO EXCUSE FOR A BAD MAKE-UP when you 

can Buy a Box containing every article necessary, suitable for Amateur or 
Actor, at CLARKSON’S THEATRICAL WIG DEPOT, 45, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., for 8s. 6d. each. 


ALLISTON, Wig Maker, 
422, STRAND _ (Kstablished 1847), 
Has always in stock Wigs suitable for private wear and for Theatrical and Music Hall people. 
Amongst the job lots will be found some very nice things, and at prices to suit all buyers. 
ALuiston makes this, the job department, a speciality ; possessing, as he does, peculiar facilities 
in this direction, in consequence of his large Amateur connexion, who have wigs made without 
regard to cost, and who pay the price for hiring without stint, which leaves some good Wigs on 
hand to sell cheap. N.B.—Alliston’s Wigs and Scalps for private or street wear are inimitable, 


C. H. FOX, Wig Maker, 

19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, AND 62, SAUCHTEHALL STREET, 
GLASGOW. If You Want a Good Make-up, go to FOX’S, 19, Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
and 62, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, Perruquier to all the Leading Artistes of the Day and the 
Principal London Theatres, where you can obtain better and cheaper Articles than at any other 
House in the World. Amateurs properly attended to upon Reasonable Terms, Send for Revised 
Descriptive Catalogue before purchasing elsewhere. Grease Paints in all colours 6d. per stick, 
sent by post, one stamp extra ; 2s. 6d. half dozen, sent by post, four stamps extra. 


BILL BOARDS. 
THEATRICAL MANAGERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS WILL FIND 
J. BUCKLEY’S SAW MILLS, 


Glasshouse Street, Albert Embankment, Vauxhall, 8.E., 
The Cheapest House for Double-Crown and other Bill Boards. 
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TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS, COSTUMIERS, 


&c, 
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&c., 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 






For Spangles (32 sizes), Laces, Trimmings, Tassels, Beads, Fringes, 






















Tissues, Stars, Foils, Orsidue, Swords, &c. 
PATTERN CARDS POST FREE 


ON APPLICATION TO THE MANUFACTURER— 


GEORGE KENNING, 
Lonvon: 1, 2, 3, 4, Little Britain, and 197, Aldersgate Street. 
LiverpPoo.: 2, Monument Place. 


Mancuester: 47, Bridge Street. Grascow: 9, West Howard Street. 


“'ll set thee in a shower of gold and hail rich pearls upon thee.”—“ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


JAMES WHITE, 


THEATRICAL LACE AND ORNAMENT MANUFACTORER, 
21, BOW STREET (corner of Broad Court), LONDON, W.C. 
Gold and Silver Gimps, Laces, Bullion, Plate and Spangle Dice Spangles, Gold and Silver 
Cloths, Tissues, Foil Papers, Metals, &c. Embroidered Lions, Aigrettes, Epaulettes, Foil 
Ornaments, to any design, 


-JERRARD BOSCOBEL & CO., 
British and Foreign Theatrical and Musical Agents, 


17, DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
| CITY OF LONDON, 





t 
Negotiate all business connected with the 


DRAMA, OPERA, OPERA BOUFFE, COMIC OPERA, AND 
THE MUSIC HALL. 
Always an opening for Artistes with Novelties or Specialities. Entertainments 
for Fétes, Galas, &c., &c., provided at the shortest notice. 


i a 


M BE. 7¥tbhi2e am T EG G, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


Supply all books relating to the Theatrical world, furnishing, also, every infurmation respecting 
scarce books on the Dramas, Pieces, &e. 


Address—12, Pancras Lane, London, E.C. 
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Price One Shilling. Post free, Fourteen Stamps. 

Just Published. Third Edition. Imperial 4to., Illustrated. 
EXAMPLES OF 
THEATRICAL DECORATION, 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS TO PROPRIETORS AND LESSEES. 

By WALTER F. CLARE. 


Containing numerous Perspective Sketches of the Interiors of Theatres, and Designs for 
Prosceniums and Balcony Fronts, &c., &c. 
All the Plates in this Edition are entirely new. 


THE PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
21, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Opinions of the Press free by post. 


cid gismnemiedetmummmmaeaaancrnacioo wate 
FJ. COX.| JETS, GAS BAGS, RETORTS, LANTERNS, 


And every appliance required for Optical Effects in connection with 


: Theatrical Exhibitions. 
Lim e The largest Stock of Apparatus in London, ready for immediate use. 
NO DELAY. 
and Oxygen Mixture, 1s. per lb. ; 6lbs. in Tin Canister, 5s. 10d. 
‘ Our well-known Hard Limes, 2s. 3d. per dozen. Catalogue Free per Post. 
Electric ELECTRIC BELLS, BATTERIES, CLOCKS, DRUMS, 


| j ht And every description of Scientific Apparatus for Séances. See the 
g ‘ Complete Catalogue, fully Illustrated, 144 pages, free, Seven Stamps. 





FREDERICK J. COX, Maxvracrurer, 26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


PORTRAITS! POSTERS!! SHOW CARDS!!! 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
Estimates and Designs furnished on application to 
MONTAGUE CHATTERTON AND CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 





38, Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


Send for our New List of Pictorial Posters and Window Cards of the principal Dramas, &c., 
kept in Stock. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
J. ELLIOTT’S 
OLD-ESTABLISHED STEAM AND COLOUR PRINTING WORKS 
have Removed from 8 and 9, White Hart Street, to 
1 AND 2, WYCH COURT, WYCH STREET, W.C. 


Printer by Appointment to the principal Newspaper and Insurance 
Offices, Theatres, Music Halls, &c. Posting Bills of all dimensions. 


Estimates on Application. 








, 
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RBROATH, THEATRE 
Seated for from 60 to 7°, 
lights, proscenium, act drop, &c, 

periods on favourable terms 
A. D. AnpEeRson, Factor. 


B ELFAST, THEATRE 
ROYAL OPER\ HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. FP. Wanvex. 
Always gla! to hear from first-class Stars and 
Travelling Companies. 


HELTENHAM, THEATRE ROYAL. 

(Lessees, Messrs. Suextow and E. J. Maisgy ) 

To be Let to First-class Dramatic and Operatic Com 

panies. Share or Rental. Apply to Epwano Sueyrtow, 
vv, Wiochcomb-street. 


(Sateen, LECTURE HAULL—Re- 
decorated and New Entrance. The only place in 
Chitham availabe for Entertainments. lepular, Con 
venient, and Well-situated in the centre of a population 
of over eighty thousand. Dramatic licence, and a 
useful fit-up Apply, L W. Wnireaean, Proprietor. 


oo BOROUGH CONCERT HALL, 
OAK FARM HOTEL. 

Ten minutes’ wa'k from the station. A good calling 
place when you havea few minutes to wait. 
J. Rawson, Proprietor. 


YARMOUTH, THEATRE 

J ROYAL, Patronized by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales For Vacant Dates, Fir-t Class Companies, 
dramatic or othervise, share or rental, apply to J. G 
FiLowenr, Pier View House, Yarmouth. 


VAVILION THEATRE, Mile 
End, London. Lessee, Mr. Monnis Apranams 
Open all tie year round. every Evening, at Seven, 


To be let for short | 


‘REAT 
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ROYAL. | 


Stage, top and foot | 4 


jis the undaunted mother-in-law, Mrs. 


ROYAL, and} 


\ ISS JANE GREY. Third Year with 

* Pink Dominos” and ‘* Truth.” ‘“ Mrs, Tubbs 
was splendidly depicted, but the gem of the characters 
Stonehenge 
Miss Grey enacted this part with fine taste and 
—Vide Press 


\ ISS MARIE LONGMORE, late of 
p Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Strand, New Sadler's 
| Wells, &c. Disengaged for Easter. Specially engaged 
by G. Elliot Galer, Esq., Opera House, Leicester, for 

* Dick Whittington.” Address, D. H. L., Rosemont, 
Whaley's Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

\ ISS ALICE L. CLYFFOEEDE, 
}4 L CONCERTS, OPERA BOUFFE. 
Address, care of Mons. Dubois, 
Royal Aquarium, 

Westminster. 


\ ISS NELLIE BURDETTE, First Bar- 
lesque (Girls) and Opera Bouffe. Specially engaged 
by J. W. Gordon, Esq., Theatre Royal, Southampton, 
for principal girl in his forthcoming Pantomime of 
|** Robinson Crusoe.” Address, Rose Villa, Tufvell 
Place, Holloway, N. 


| 

JUVENILE LEAD AND OPERA BOUFFE. 
\ ISS ALICE HAMILTON 
4 Pantomime season, 1880-1, ‘* Robin Hood,” 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 

Address. 944, Kennington Road. London, 
SINGING JUVENILE. INGENUES, COMEDY, 
AND BURLESQUP, 

\ Iss TISSIE WALDON, 

4 Specially engaged by Frank Emery, Es3., 
For the part of ‘ Cinderella,” 
Theatre Royal, Leicester. 
Permanent address, 
Commercial Hotel, 52 and 54, Lime Street, Liverpool. 


Tuttle. 
feeling.” 


with Popular Dramas by the most celebrated Authors, | 


and supported by one of the be-t selected Dramatic | 


Companies in London 
Couen, Stage Manager. 


M's; AMY STEINBERG. Every Evening 
at the Olympic Theatre as DELILAH in James 
WVilling’s drama founded on Ouida’s nevel * Held in 
Vond«ge.” ** A performance of great power and merit.” — 
Vide Daily Press. 


\ IsS STELLA BRERETON, 
as Ada Trevor in James Willing, junr.’s, succers- 
ful drama of ** Delilah,” Royal Olympic Theatie, 
every evening. 
Add.ess, Campland Lodge, Park Village East, Regent's 
Park 


\ [Ss AMY TEMPEST, First Old Women 
4 and Heavies. At liberty for Spring and Summer 
Tour. Handsome wardrobe and first-class references 
Vermavent addre:s, 29, Ellesmere Strect, Moss Side, 
Minchester. 


ees IRENE VERONA 
COMEDY, OPERA BOUFFE, BURLESQUE 
Permanent address, 
9, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
Or Agents. 


\ ISS CARRIE LAWRENCE, Dramatic 
4 Keader and Reciter, Tragic and Humorous, late 
pupil of Mr. John Ryder, begs to announce that she is 
open to receive engagements for morning or evening 
concerts, private parties, and all Ligh class entertain- 
ane. Address, 39, Hunter Stret, Brunswick Square, 


Prices from €d. to £2 2s. Isaac 


MSS DE LACY, LEAD or | 
SPECIAL PARTS 
Late of the Theatres Raval Jersey, ” x Hull, 
Prince of Wales's, Blackpool, F. Neebe, 
aod Walter Bentley's tours. Permanent ee lnne- 
worth, near Gloucester. Agents, F. Haywell, Messrs. 
B! ackmore, and W. H. Grifliths, 


King, | 


| of every description on the shortest notice. 
and Designs for decorating halls, &c. 
Permanent address, 18, Lower Friory, Birmingham. 


\* Ww. DUCK’S COMPANY. 
4 MISS EMILY LEVETTEZ. 
| Entire Lead. 
“Courtship,” ** Married in Haste,” 
“The Money Spinner,” &c.. &c. 


JUVENILE LEADING BUSINESS AND LIGHT 
COMEDY. 

i MM": avd MRS. W. 8. HARTFORD 

| + (MISS EMMA AVERNE). 

Roval Opera House, Torauav in March 5th 


‘\ R. and MRS. J. B. HAKVEY (Miss Adele 

Liddon), Lead, Juveniles, Irish Comedy, and 
Character, invite otfersfor t>8!. First-class wardrobe. 
Great Ovation at Barrow, Charles Stewart Parnell, M.P., 
in the Chair, Address, 104, Vauxhall Bridge Read, 
Pimiice, London. 


JHE STAGE. — Ladies and Gentlemen 
prepared for cither Professional or Amateur 
Performances. 

Mrs. LEIGH MURRAY, 

Prince of Wales's Theatre. 
| THOROUGH INSTRUCTION FOR THE STAGE. 
\ R. COE, Stage Manager (late of 
4 Haymarket and Imperial Theatres), prepares ladies 
and gentlemen for the DRAMATIC PROFESSION, 


and coaches Amateurs for private performances. Resi- 
dence, 88, Jermyn Street, St. James's. 
| FIRST OLD MEN, WOMEN, AND CHARACTER 
BUSINESS. 

\ R. and MRS. WILLIAM LOWE. 
| 4 Comedies, Dramas, and Burlesques written by Mr. 
Lowe. Permane nt address, 44, Scotia street, | Glasgow. 


M’ JOHN “TURN iE K (late of Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham). Scenic Artist, Designer, 
Theatrical Decorator, and A! Illuminated Poster 
Painter. Gentlemen amateurs supplied with scenery 
Estimates 
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THE 


COMEDY, CHARACTER, BURLESQUE, AND 


SPECIAL <5 
M F- ARTHUR FENWICKE. 
i STRAND THEATRE. 


Every Evening. 


Me; “WALTER ROBERTS, 
Leading Gent —— Character Actor. 
Of the 


Principal London and Provincial Theatres 
Permanent address, 171, Spital Hill, Sheffie'd. 


M¢. J. DEWHU RST, the Eminent Ac tor, 

now on Tour with his powerful Company of care 
ful ly selected Artists, visiting the principal towns and 
cities in the United Kingdom. Business Manager, 
Mr. Fred Bailey. Address, Ardenlea, Hampton Road, 
Southport. 


M R. 


LEA 


PHILIP BECK 
D, JUVENILES, LIGHT COMEDY. 


Permanent address, Bingham, Notte. 


M®: a F RAINBOW, 
i MANAGER OR ENTIRE LEAD. 
MI3S EMMA RAINBOW, 
ENTIRE LEAD. 





Prince of Wales Theatre, Wolverhampton. 
Permanent address, 13, Henshaw-street. Leicester. 
PRINCIPAL COMEDY, BURLESQUE, AND 
SPECIALITIES. 

M®: F RED. HOWARD. 

| Theatre, Royal, Dewsbury. 
__For run of Pantomime. 
FIRST LOW COMEDY CHAR ACTr R AND 
BURLESQUE. 
\ R J. E. DODSON 
4 Pantomime season, 1830-1, ‘‘Clorinda,” Theatre 
Royal, Leicester. 
Address, | Junior Garrick, Adelp* 1 London. 
\ R. OWEN DACROY, Light Eccentric 
4 Comedy and Burlesque. Spring, 188'. Special 
Tour with Mr. Fred. J. Stimson, * Light and Shade,” 


“ Debt of Honour,” and Burlesque. 
Address, 13, Old Post Office Place Liverpool. 


\ RK. WALLACE MOIR. Lead, Seconds, 
4 Light Comedy. Of Leading Provincial Theatres. 
**The Salem Scudder of Mr. Moir was a most creditable 
performance, beinz rendered with much feeling.”— 
Liverpool ‘* Albion,” March 22rd. ‘‘ As Lord Hammond 
represented the character in a perfectly natural and 
unconstrained fashion.” — Liverpool “ Courier,” July 
27th. Address, 5, Spring Gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
Griffiths and May, Agents. 
M* JOHN BATSON, of the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, and Princess’ Theatre, Mel- 
bourne, has just completed most successful tour through 
India, China, Burmah, and Africa. At liberty for Heavy 
Lead, Juveniles, or Opera Bouffe. Undeniable testi- 
monials. _ Agents, Blackmore, Haywell, and May. 





M®. STANLEY SUTCLIFFE, Comedian 

and Pantomimist, Permanent address, 64, Camp 
Road, Leeds, Agent, Haywel!. Liberty for Pantomime, 
1881. ‘*Mr, Stanley Sutcliffe is a first-class comedian, 
with a wonderful facial expression, and nightly evokes 
roars of laughter.”—Isle of Man Times, November 5th, 
1880. 


LOW COMEDY, COMIC OPERA, AND 
BURLESQUE. 
\ R. SIDNEY HARCOURT. 
iV Lazibobns, “* Little Bo Peep,” New Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow. Disengaged Easter, 1881. Permanent Ad- 
dress, Terrace Cottage, Well Ciose View, Carlton Hill, 
Leeds. 


M R. 


ARTHUR 
LEADING BUSINESS. 
Letters, 69, Moorgate Street, B.C. 
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JRANK §S. MELVILLE (Author of 

“ United,” “ Essex,” ** Love and Duty,” &c.), Open 

to play for Amateur Clubs, Private Theatricils, &c, 

London and Suburbs only. Juvenile lead or Character 

business, Terms moderate. Permanent address, 12, 
Coleridge Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


W ws a eS ee ee 
. COMEDIAN, &c. 
Late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Permanent address, 
16, Linton Street, Packington Street, Islington, London. 


"110 SECRETARIES OF INSTITULES, 
Mr. and Mr«. P. lara 


SOCIETIES, &c. 
PALMER are open to engagements for Humorous 
** All are unvaryingly success- 


Lectures and Recitals. 
For terms, testimonials, &c., apply, 6, Carlisle 
Street, Soho, Lonc don, W.c. 


M® JOSEPH D. McLAREN. 
ACTING MANAGER AND TREASURER. 





CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


M =: J. a COBBE, 
4 BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Address, 
United Arts Club, Lancaster House, 


Savoy, Strand, WC. 


KSUUED.” ‘Your of Dion Boucicault’s 

New Sensation Drama as produced at the 
Acelphi Theatre. Sole and Responsible Manager, Mr. 
Owen Johnstone. “ Rescued.” a great success. Tour 
for 1881 will recommence early in January. In active 
preparation, ‘‘ Avoca, or the Legend of the Lake,” 
* Ireland, or Griffith's Valuation,”’ and “1881.” Power- 
ful Company. Booking fast. Managers communicated. 
Acting Manager, Mr. B. Booth. Address, Garrick, 
Catherine Street, Strand. 


N R. RICHARD DOUGLASS, Scenic Artiste, 

repired to accept large or small contracts upon 
reasonable terms. Scenery suitable for Halls or Ama- 
teur performances kept in stock or printed at short 
notice. Address, Painting Room, National Standaid 
Theatre, Bishopsgate, London. 


Mé; WM. MOOKE, Scenic Artist. 
Third year with Roberts and Archer's Royal 
Standard Dramatic Company. 

All communications to be addressed to 3’, 
Road. 8.E. 


N R. GWILT JOLLEY, Scenic Artist of 

London and Provincial Theatres. Excellent 
Testimonials, &c. Offers from the Continent invited. 
Permanent address, Messrs. Blake and Heseltine, 4, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. N.B. Commuzica- 
tions will be forwarded from above address. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND EQU ESTRIAN 
DIRECTOR. 
\ R. HENRY BERTRAND. Seventh year of 
present Engagement as above, with John 
Sanger and Son’s Grand Circus, Hippodrome, and 
Menagerie. Address, Sangers’ Grand Circus, Norwich ; 
or, Holly House, 116, Kennington Road, London. 


Gj D. FOX, Composer, “The Compasses 
Inn,” Abbots Langley, near Watford, Herts (late 
of Blackfen, Eltham, Kent) All class of composing 
undertaken on moderate terms. G. D, Fox would be 
pleased to see his friends and others at above address. 


RIGINAL MUSIC put to any Song, and 
Piano copy forwarded post-free for Thirty Stamps. 
Band parts 4d. each. Send compass of voice to Henry 
Prager, Pianist, Golden Fleece, Wyndham Street, Bury, 
Lancashire. Composer of “ Robin and Thrush,” &c. 


Union 


KD (Professional 


Writer), 16. Little Alie Street, 
London, E. 


Duets, Sketches, Band parts, &c. Dances 


and every description of Music-hall and Theatrical 
| Business written and arranged. 
| Stamp for terms. 


Always successful, 
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M*: H. £ MATTHEWS. 
the Prince of Bufo Vocalists, 
is open for Concerts, Dinners, Entertainments, &c. He 





also undertakes the direction of and provides Talent for | 


the same. 4ddreee, 48, Parkholme Road. Daleton, 


M *: KR. Ww. COUPER, 
4 BUFFO VOCALIST, 

For Concerts, Dinners, and Entertainments. 
ments made for Entire Concert Party. 
address, 16, King Street, Rochester. 


R. HOLDEN, Wizard of the Wicked 

World. Personally complimented on his success 

by the Queen, May 24th, and by the Prince of Wales, 

Dec. Ist, 1889. A sparkl pg, showy Conjuring enter- 

tainment. adaptable to any audience. 16, Hastings 
Steet, Burton Crescent, London, 


YROF, J. RLCHINGS, the Gited Ventrilo- 
quist. Thirty Minutes to Two Hours’ Funny 
Entertainment. Impersonations, Songs, Melodies, and 
Wondertul Ventriloquism. A novelty for Institutes, 
Schools, Rejoicings, Popular Concerts, Galas, Piers, 


Engage- 
Permanent 


and First-class Halls. Moderate Terms. Address, 
any time, 45, Freehold Street, Leeds. — 

*“pSUMETING ENTIRELY NEW = 
“MHE NEW PATCHWORK.” Now on 


Tour. ‘The only Real Novelty” Entertain- 
ment before the Public. 
Share or Certainty. 
Upper Westbourne Park, W. 
A. Granville. 


9th Year on the Continent. ELDURADU, ANTWERP. 
M&: JOE WEBB and his ‘Three 

Daughters (Lizzie, Edith, and Constance), with 
his Sons (Jo Jo and Rute Tute), for Sweden. Re- 
engaged for next June, July, August, and September. 
Vocalist, Dancers, Comic Opera, Ballet, Pantomime, 
Music Ha’'l Clowns, Niggers, and the best Performers 
on the Enzlish Concertina ever on the Continent. 
Wond «ful Zroupe of Swedish Pigeons. Fifteen Minutes’ 
Entertainment. 1,001 Costumes. 
Sturgeon Road, Surrey Estate. Walworth, tondon. 


my\uté M*CARLHY FAMILY. — 6 Artists. 
Thoroughly efficient in Comedy, Burlesque, and 
Pantomime. Can give a complete entertainment for 
Theatres, Concert Halls, or Gardens. Terms vn appli- 
cation. Address, W. D. McCarthy, 147, Stamford 
Street, London, 8. E. 
LEBBING BROLHERS (Fravcis, Harry, 
and George), Wonderful Acrobats and Unrivalied 
Double Somersaultists. Continuing their Continental 
Tour, commencing Hippodrome, Paris. Now at Price's 
Grand Cirque, Spain. Appear in London shortly. 
London agent, Thos. Holmes. 
REY MON D—“ Stand your Ground "—KEY MOND. 
\ R. PHIL REY MOND, Comedian, Vocalist, 
and Mimic (the Original May and December), 
Nightly, in his Characters Grave and Gay. ‘' Labor 
omnia vincit.” New songs by Elans Powel and Phil 
Reymond. cee ans 
EWHAM AND LATIMAR. 
FASHIONABLE ENTERTAINERS, 
And Excelsior Variety Duettists of the day. 
Theatre Royal, Bradford, 1880-1. 
Return to town Easter, to the principal halls. 


Business Manager, Mr. 








Splendid Pictorial Printing. | 
London address, 6, Bosworth Road, | 


Town address, 16, | 





ACK ADVERTISER. 





YTOUN and LORENZO. 
ENGLAND'S ETHIOPIAN COMEDIANS. 
Crystal Palace, London. 
Permanent address— 
Hoop and Crown, Friargate, Preston. 


ENRI SAVILE, the Court Comique, 

“ One of the best ever heard.”"—“ Era,” Feb. 8th, 
1680. ‘A decided success.”—** Birmingham Gazette,” 
June 16th, 1880. ‘“ Bids fair to make some of the old 
ones look out.”—‘* Northampton Mail,” Ovt 26th, 1880, 
Provinces nightly. 


(\tEu and AYRTON, English Versatile 

Comedians. In their Original and Refined Leper- 

toire of Comic Characteristic and Topical Vocalism. 
Permanent London address — 

2°. Sandal Street, Bridge Road, Stratford. EB. 


on F L E CLAIB, 
EQUILIBRIST AND JUGGLER. 
Late of P. T, Barnum’s new and greatest Show on earth, 
See “ The Era” weekly. 
**Clipper " Office, New York. 


§ tTAnzon AND CORNE, 
VERSATILE ENTERTAINER®, 
Immense Success 
Every where. 
Permanent address, 28, Tredegar Road, N. Bow, London, 


TIGHTS FOR THE MILLION, 

y . 
4 ’ 
S ° Artist in Shapes, and Theatrical Hosier 
to all the Principal 
London, Provincial, and Colonial Theatres. 

Manufactory, 90, Long Acre, one door from the Queen's 

Theatre (late of 25, Bow-street). 


— — —— 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 
First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


\ JHITEHEAD AND SONS, 
THEATRICAL PRINTERS, 
Huddersfield. 
Double Demy Letters from }d. each. 
Specimen post-free. 
Estimates given for General Work, Litho, or 
Letterpress. 


PARTMENTS. — Professionals __ visiting 

LEEDS will meet with every home comfort. The 

| art of cooking. Terms moderate, Good Piano, Sitting- 

room, Drawing-room, Four Bedrooms. Patrons, lroprie- 

tors, Directors, Managers, Principals, avoid disappoint- 

ment. Please address, Mrs, Rannell, 30, Trafalgar 
Street, Leeds. 


APARTMENTS.—H. pe VERE, of 8, Stam- 
ford Street, LEEDS, begs to thank thoss Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Profession who have stayed with him, 
and also for their kind recommendations to others. 
They will always find the same comforts, good piano, 
&c., at the old address as above. 5 minutes from the 
| theatres, &c. 


























| 





S MPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


Established nearly 50 Years. 


The above establishment, so many years known and 


acknowledged the very best house in London to dine at, has also a magnificent Ladies’ 
Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentle- 
men do in the large room down stairs. Private rooms for large or small parties. 


E. W. Catuis, Managing Director, 
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MISS ADA CAVENDISH IN AMERICA. 
AS BEATRICE. 


Miss Ada Cavendish appeared last night as Beatrice, in Shakespeare’s incom- 
parable comedy Much Ado About Nothing. It is an impersonation in which the 
artist’s radiant personal charms play no insignificant part, but its chiefest recom- 
mendation is the completeness with which the artist is in subjection to the 
character. For the time Cavendish is absent, and in her place we have the way- 
ward, merry, saucy, witty, adorable madcap whom Shakespeare gave us and 

called “ Beatrice.” Such a picture of bounding life is rarely met with on the 
stage, and it is equally rare that one of the Shakespearian galaxy of noble women 
find so fit a representative as is Miss Cavendish of Beatrice. 

It was reserved for Miss Ada Cavendish to present last evening the most 
sparkling and artistic performance of the madcap Beatrice that has graced the 
local stage. Indeed, in its entirety the representation of Much dAdo About 
Nothing was very notable for even and sustained excellence, and those who 
absented themselves from the Theatye were deprived of a performance rich in the 
true flavour of Shakespearian comedy. By nature and temperament Miss 
Cavendish is admirably suited for the réle of the proud, imperious, high-strung, 
quick-witted, and volatile Beatrice. In the scenes with Benedict, sparkling 
with keen wit and sharp repartee, she was inimitable ; and the truly lovable, 
womanly qualities concealed beneath the gay exterior were revealed with infinite 

delicacy and tenderness. 

As Beatrice, in Much Ado About Nothing, Miss Cavendish captured the 
audience and fixed herself in the good opinion of all. Her grace of manner, her 


personal attractions, exuberance of spirits, versatility, mobility of facial ex- 


pression, self restraint, and exceedingly clever stage business proved her to be an 
' aceomplished actress, worthy the reputation she enjoys. | Her Beatrice is to be 
commended in every respect as a fine interpretation of one of Shakespeare’s most 
attractive characters. 

In interpreting the character of Beatrice it would seem as if Miss Cavendish 
had caught the inspiration and meaning of the great author. 

But it was the Beatrice of Miss Ada Cavendish in Much Ado About Nothing 


that was the crowning feature of the week. This lady, who created such interest 


in New York, where she made hosts of friends, including many Hartford folk, a 
toe 

who were eager to see her on the stage, they were not disappointed by her con- pat 

ception and execution of the réle of Beatrice, that most bewitching of women, rh " 
7 


and it was pleasant to learn from Miss Cavendish’s own lips that Shakespearian 
heroines are her pet ambitions. 
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MISS ALLEYN IN LIVERPOOL, 


AS JULIET, PORTIA, AND ROSALIND. 


That Miss Alleyn is an intelligent student of Shakespeare, was fully manifested by her 
performance last night of Rosalind, in As You Like Jt. The impersonation was also 
marked by an originality, freshness, and naturalness which gave it an additional charm. The 
performance in every respect was satisfactory, the lines being ably delivered by Miss Alleyn, 
while her acting and byplay were marked by graze and naturalness. — Liverpool Mercury. 

Her impersonation of the love-striken Juliet was in every way successful, and left nothing to 
be desired. | The balcony scene was exceedingly well performed. Miss Alleyn’s keen compre- 
hension of her part and her energy and intelligence were here happily blended. ‘The scene in 
Juliet’s chamber was very powerfully represented. The scene also in the bed-chamber, when 
she is about to take the potion, was very powerfully delineated. The closing scene in the 
churchyard was not the least effective proof of Miss Alleyn’s conscientious impersonation of this 
character. At the close of each act she was recalled with great enthusiasm.—Liverpool Daily 
Post. 

Miss Alleyn’s impersonation of the character of Portia, in The Merchant of Venice, in every 
way sustained the high opinion formed of her dramatic abilities. The pleading on behalf of the 
hapless Antonio was a most successful effort, and drew forth warm plaudits.—Liverpool Daily 
Post. 

Miss Alleyn has both the intelligence and the force necessary to entire realisation of the 
character. The balcony scene—always a test-point of the play—was given with such consum- 
mate skill and naturalness as to win the spontaneous admiration of the audience. She is well 
endowed by nature for a great future. She has youth on her side, intellect of superior order, an 
elegant figure, graceful in its movements, a fair face that tells its own story in its varying 
delineation of the promptings of the heart, and a sweet, sonorous voice, musical to the ear. Her 
performance made a most favourable impression on the audience, who were liberal in their 
plaudits, and called her to the front on several occasions.—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

Miss Alleyn is gifted with natural abilities of a high order, which united to youthfulness, a 
handsome face and figure, and a melodious voice, well under control, should lift her to the highest 
position in the profession which she has chosen. The performance was an admirable one. Miss 
Alleyn possesses all the charms which would fascinate a Romeo, and in the earlier scenes her 
acting was as near perfection as the most exacting critic could require. Her very girlishness lent 
a charm to the scenes, while the growth of her love could almost be read in her eyes, so expres- 
sive were they. The balcony scene was the triumph of the evening. The awakening of her love, the 
coyness which ever and anon overcame even the strength of ber passion, her appeals to Romeo, the 
surprise with which she heard her lover swear by the inconstant moon, and the ardour of the final 
leavetaking were charmingly portrayed, and fully deserved the applause with which the actress 
was afterwards greeted. Actresses of Miss Alleyn’s type are few and far between, and her 
advent will be welcomed by all lovers of the drama.—Liverpool Evening Express, 

Last evening Miss Alleyn appeared as Rosalind, in As You Like Jt. The performance adds 
another to the triumphs of the youthful actress.—Liverpool Evening Express. 

Miss Alleyn, who has won golden opinions since her advent in Liverpool, last evening gave 
further proof of her versatility by appearing as Portia, in The Merchant of Venice. Her concep- 
tion of the part is marked by all the intelligence and absence of conventionality which have 
characterized her previous impersonations.—Liverpoo! Evening Express. 

Miss Alleyn is one of the most promising actresses of our time. ‘Though scarcely out of her 
teens, she has been before the public many years, and the experience thus gained now stands her 
in good stead. Her Rosalind, in As You Like /t, is simply exquisite.—The Wasp and Liverpool 
Punch, 


MISS ALLEYN IN LEEDS. 


Miss Alleyn has a good presence, a geod voice, and much intelligence. She has acquired 
greater finish about her style, and elaboration about her stage business. Miss Alleyn’s Juliet is a 
very natural and pleasing performance, being sufficiently light in the earlier parts of the play, 
and rising to the acquired height when the tragedy approaches its climax. Frequent applause 
rewarded her efforts, the lady being called before the curtain even at the close of the last act, 
after the audience had seen the two lovers slain in the orthodox fashion.— Yorkshire Post. 

We have little to add to the expressions of approval we have already bestowed upon her 
Juliet. It is an impersonation that has few equals on the stage.—Leeds £xpress. 
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MR. ’ = Tao eg 
AS CAPTAIN BRISSAC IN “ LES MOSQUETAIRES.” 


* * * And Mr. F. H. Celli as Brissac worked throughout the opera with no less skill than 
assiduity. His embodiment of the character, with its breadth and vigour, well suited the audi- 
ence, who applauded and encored both Mr. Celli’s songs with enthusiasm. Upon this artiste 
falls the main burden of the work, and he is certainly equal to its weight.— Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. F. H. Celli easily carries off the honours as Brissac. His acting is spirited but never 
obtrusive, and he sings with the taste and refinement of a cultivated artiste—Zxaminer, 


More important probably than anything else connected with the opera here is the fact that it 
makes patent the histrionic ability of Mr. F. H. Celli, a most accomplished singer, who has also 
the triple gifts of youth, a remarkably good stage appearance, and a rich voice now in its prime. 
It is hardly too much to say that he is the life and soul of “ Les Mosquetaires,” and that it is far 
from unlikely anew phase in his career will date from the production here of M, Varney’s opera.— 
Daily Chronicle. 


The most brilliant success of the night was won by Mr. F. H. Celli, who, as the rollicking 
Captain of the Musketeers, was never seen to greater advantage. Mr. Celli is one of those 
vocalists who acts with as much spirit as he sings, and his rendering of the music and his acting, 
especially in the convent scene, gave the character a striking individuality, and proved the great 
hit of the night. In the mock sermon he delivers to the young ladies, with “ Love” for his text, 
Mr. Celli was greatly to be commended for abstaining from everything approaching grossness, 
The situation required to be treated with delicacy, or it would have given offence. Happily, Mr. 
Celli exactly drew the line between drollery and vulgarity, and those who feared a burlesque of 
sacred subjects were glad to find that the artiste kept always within the limits of legitimate fun. 
In the first act, amongst other tuneful pieces, we must especially praise Mr. Celli’s singing of 
“ The Captive and the Bird,” a very elegant melody composed by Planquette. This charming 
air was given to perfection by the artiste, and he was compelled to repeat it.— The Era. 


Mr. Celli sang and acted with remarkable success. His excellent singing of what may be 
called the Swallow Song, in the second act, was heartily applauded andencored. Nothirg better 
of the sort has lately been heard in comic opera.—Standard, 


The performers above named won deserved favour, and special praise is due to Mr. Celli, who 


has seldom appeared to so great advantage, and was, in fact, the life and soul of the piece.— 
Observer. 


The strong part of the piece was decidedly the gay, rollicking Captain Brissac of Mr. Frank 
Celli. This was as artistic in its acting as it was perfect from a vocal point of view.—Hcho. 


Mr. F. H. Celli acts with singular vivacity and breadth of style, and sings admirably.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Mr, Celli has never before appeared in a part so much calculated to display his histrionic and 
vocal abilities. He won enthusiastic and well-deserved applause, and greatly aided the success 
of the opera.—Globe. 


The best and most interesting part was the performance of Mr. Celli, for, although he had to 
deal with a character which admitted of a certain amount of licence, he never “ overstepped the 
modesty of nature.”— Morning Post. 


The first-named artiste, upon whose shoulders the chief weight of the performance fell, was in 
excellent voice, and sang a solo—introduced into the opera by M. Planquette—with such effect 
as to obtain a veritable ovation.—Court Circular, 


Mr. Celli’s fine stage presence and splendid voice are not more remarkable than the dashing 
humour with which he invests the jovial son of Mars, Captain Brissac.— Figaro. 


The most striking success was made by Mr. F. H. Celli, who has never before made so brilliant 
a hit either as actor or singer. His singing was far superior to that which is usually to be 
expected in operas like that under notice. Throughout the opera his excellent singing and lively 
acting greatly aided the general success,—Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
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SPIE RS AND POND'’S 
PRINCIPAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS ARE— 


THE CRITERION, 


PICCADILLY. 


TABLE D’HOTE daily from 5.30 till 8 (also on Sundays at 6). 


A Baron of Beef is Roasted on Thursdays. 


i ke 


THE GAIETY, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D’HOTE daily from 5.30 till 8 (Sundays Excepted). 
Commercial Dinner from 12 till 3 at Commercial Prices. 


> +o 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOTEL, 


For Families and Gentlemen. 
Also at all those Railway Refreshment Rooms in London and 
throughout the Country where their Name is displayed. 


CENTRAL OFFICES :—NEW BRIDGE-STREET, E.C. 
SPIERS AND POND. 
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CHAS. BAKER & CO.! 


SUPPLY GENTLEMEN’S, YOUTHS’, AND JUVENILE 


CLOTHING DIRECT ‘T42" FACTORY 
AT TRADE PRICE 


AT THEIR 


PUBLIC SUPPLY STORES 


(Registered according to Act of Parliament). 


HEAD DEPOT: 271 and 272, HIGH HOLBORN, 


City side of Inns of Court Hotel, exactly opposite Red Lion Street. 


CITY BRANCH: 82, FLEET STREET, A few doors from Ludgate Circus, 
NEW BRANCH: 137 and 138, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


Corner of Euston Road. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—CHAS. BAKER & Co. have no other Depots in 
London or the Country. 


FASHION PLATES, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS, AND SELF-MEASUREMENT 
FORMS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO HEAD DEPOT. 


RULES. 
1st.—All GOODS to be paid for in Cash before they are removed from the Store. 
2nd.— =e TICKETS rou uired, and no Extra Charge whatever is made on the Store 
Price Marked in Plain Figures on each Garment. 
38rd._ALL GOODS NOT APPROVED are exchanged or the Cash returned as the 
customer desires ; if made to order it makes no difference in this respect, the 
only exception being if worn or injured. 














Carriage Paid on all Parcels to any Station within 209 miles of London. 








MAN O'WAR SUIT BOYS’ TWEED KILT SUITS Boys’ CAPE OVERCOATS 


Complete, consisting of Shirt and 5/ll 8/11 10/90 1211 14/11 New, adapted for Little Boys 
Trousers (of Blue Serge Indigo 16/11 19/11 Tastefully made. from 3 to 6 ye _ “ age, 4 1 
Dye), Singlet, Collar, Lanyard, Specially recommended for Little 6/11 8/11 10 ery superic 
and Whistle 9/11 12/11 18/11. Boys from 2 to 5. 14/11 18 un 19/11 


See Price List of Gentlemens and Juvenile|* 
Clothing on last Page of Book. 














Jan. 7. First Quarter, 8h. 9m. a:m. 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 23. Last Quarter, 8h. 47m. a.m. 


15. Full Moon, 11h. 34m, a.m. : | 30. New Moon, Oh, 48m. a.m. 


““My tables—meet it is I set it down.” 
MLET. Act I., sc. 5. 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 





Automaton Chess Player first exhibited in London, 1785. 
2ND AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Preston, 1872. 
Complimentary Benefit to Charles Mathews at Covent Garden, 1870. 
New Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. 
Eprenany. The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 1867. 
Garrick Theatre, Whitechapel, opened, 1830. 
lsT AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 
Sam Scott, “ the American Diver,” hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 
Equestrian performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844, 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 
Italian Opera, Paris, burned down, 1838. 
\2ND AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The “ Bottle Conjuror” Riot at the Haymarket Theatre, 1749, 
Scenery introduced into Theatres by Inigo Jones, 1605. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Accident to Mdlle. Irvine, tight-rope walker, at Covent Garden Th., 1837.| 
Marie Charles, Columbine, Pavilion, died from burning, 1864. 
Opening of the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1876. 
AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 








Funeral of Madame Parepa-Rosa at Highgate Cemetery, 1874. 

New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 

All Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 

The Beggar's Opera produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1728. 
47H avTER EPrpHany. 

The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863, 
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The year 1881 is the latter part of the 564lst 
| and the beginning of the 5642nd year since the 
tion of the world, according to the Jews. The 

ear 5642 commences on Sept. 24, 1891, being the 
| 18th year of the 297th cycle of 19 years. 


y, crea 


THE CALENDAR. 


1881 answers to the 6504th of the 
, to the 263ith from the foundation 


of Rome, to the 2657th year of the Olympiads, 
and to the year 7389-80 of the Byzantine Era. 
The year 1299 of the Mohammedan Era com- 
mences on Nov. 23, 1881; and Ramad&n (month jj 
of abstinence observed by the Turks) commences 
on July 28, 1881. 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb, 6. First Quarter, 0h. 54m. a.m. Feb. 21. Last Quarter, 7h. 30m. p.m. 
14. Full Moon, 6h. 24m. a.in. 28. New Moon, 11h. 32m. a.m. 








“8rd Fisherman. 


Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 
lst Fisherman. 


Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the little ones.” 
Penictes. Act II., se, 1. 

















City Theatre, Milton-street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 
National Training School for Music, Meeting at Mansion House, 1876. 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 
Brunswick Theatre, Wellclose-square, fell in during rehearsal, 1828. 








14) M (Celebration Banquet of 100th night of Merchant of Venice at Lyceum, 1880.5 ]()sg 
15 | Tu |Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 18R 
16, W |American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 14s 
17 | Tu |Panic at Dunlop-street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 14r 
18|F |Sudden closing of Covent Garden by English Opera Company, 1866. 17s 
19|S_ |Royal Albert Music Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 10R 
20 S |Sexacesma. 21s 
21 M |Charles Mathews, returned from India, reappears at Brighton Theatre, 1876. 6R 


94 \T |Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 28s 
95|F |The Garrick Club founded, 1831. 58R 
26S |Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1851. 39s 
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p-| 2 MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. So 
| ' 
imac een dg nlc cas ai deanna 
1 | Tu |Theatre Royal, Glasgow, again burned down, 1879. 42r ! 
2| W |Royal Academy of Music incorporated by George IV., 1822. 48s ) 
3 | TH |Arthur Sketchley’s Entertainment, Paris, given at the Egyptian Hall, '64.|7 39r 
4\F |Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 52s 
5\S  |Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 36R 
6 Ss 5TH AFTER Eprpnany. 55s § 
7\M (John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 32R 
8 | Tu |Funeral of Mr. Robert Keeley at Brompton Cemetery, 1869. 59s 
9 | W |Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in afternoon, 1880. 29r 
0\Tx Funeral of John Poole, Author of Paul Pry, at Highgate Cemetery, 1872.| 33 
l F |Oxford Music Hall partially burned down, 1868. Q5R 
2 S_ |St. Martin’s Music Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1850. 6s 
13 S |Seprvacesma. 21R 





LAVYT VACATIONS, 1881. 

III siiciccsistiretetsiennst begins December 24.............000+ ends January 6. 

on .-»» begins April 15 ......... -+» @nds April 19. 
i, OS OS eee ends June 7. 
Long Vacation...............++ begins August 10 ............:.0000 ends October 24. 

LAV SITTINGS, 1881. 
Bary DarWMe. .0ccccccccovecsecess begins January 11...............00-008 ends April 13. 
3 =e DD AISEE BD cnvcvivececsvncssvesece ends June 3. 
Trinity Term .........:+::0000 begins June 14 ............ccccceeeeee ends August 8, 
Michaelmas Term ............ begins November 2 ...............+0 ends December 21. 
me Se Se RE ET ee ee ee é' 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 

































Fr. eae : First Quarter, 8h. 2m. p.m. | March 23, Last Quarter, 3h, 29m. a.m. 
\ . Full Moon, 10h. 37m. p.m. 29. New Moon, lvh. 32m. p.m. 
| “ Give not a windy night a rainy m« rTOW 
To linger out a purpos’d overthrow.’ 
| SHAKESPEARE’s 90TH SONNET, 
1 i aaa oe ae oases a 
| 
| | >| > MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. So 
1| Tu |The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 6 47R 
2|W |Mr. Benjamin Webster’s Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane, 1874. [5 41s 
3| TH |Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 6 43R 
4|F |The first Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1732. 5 44s 
5|S —|Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 6 38R 
Y 6) |isr om Lenr. 5 48s 
| 7 | M |The Savage Club performed at the Lyceum Theatre before the Queen, ’60.,6 34R 
8 | Tu |Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden, 1826. i5 51s 
9} W |Dramatic Dinner to late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. 6 29R 
10 | TH |Romeo and Juliet played for the first time at Crystal Palace, 1875 5 55s 
11|F |Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for 16,000/., 1866. 6 25R 
Last night of the Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned next day, 1875.|5 58s 
2xp 1x Lent. 6 20R 
New Variety Theatre at Hoxton opened, 1870. ¢ a 
Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 6 16R 
East London Theatre burned down, 1879. 6 5s 
Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 6 llr 
Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for 2,7501., 1875. 6 8s 
The “ Oxford” first opened with grand inaugural Concert, 1861. 6 7R 
3D IN LENT. 6 12s 
W. S. Woodin produced his 8rd entertainment at Polygraphic Hall,1864. |6 2r 
John Baum retires from management of the Alhambra, 1875. 6 15s 
First Irish Theatre opened in Warberg-street, Dublin, 1635. 5 58r 
The Royal Academy of Music first opened, 1824. [1833.|6 18s 
Lavy Day. Edmund Kean’s last appearance on any stage, at Cov. Garden, 5 53R 
The “ Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 6 22s 
47H In LENT. 5 48r 
The South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 6 25s 
Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 5 44R 
Jo played at Globe Th. for Newport Market Refuge, 1876, realized 1501. | 6 29s 
Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 5 39R 
UNIVERSITY TERMS, 189881. 
OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
esesnesveseoces begins Jan. 14 ...... ends April 9. Begins Divides Ends 
sienna begins April 20...... ends June 3. Lent ......... Jan. 13......... Feb. 24............April 8 
ebecoenns begins June 4 ...... ends July 9. Easter ...... April 22....... May 23 ......... June 24 
Michaelmas ... begins Oct. 10 ...... ends Dec, 17. Michaelmas Oct. 1 ......... ee Dec. 16 
The Act, July 5. The Commencement, June 21. 
* sii 
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SoS 


APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


April 6, First Quarter, 3h. 54m. p.m. | 
14. Full Moon, 10h. 50m, a.m, 


April 21. Last Quarter, 9h. 38m. a.m. 
28. New Moon, 10h. 24m. a.m. 


“ When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.” 
Suakespeare’s 98TH Sonner. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 


Signor Salvini's first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. 
Tom and Jerry first placed on the stage at Astley’s, 1821. 
Stu i Lent. 
Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 
Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 
Covent Garden Thestre altered and first opened as Italian Opera, 1817. 
Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 
Mrs. F. Kemble renewed her Theatrical Readings at the Egyptian Hall,1863. 
Leotard reappeared at the Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. 
Pam Sunpay. 
Opening of Highbury Barn under Mr. E. T. Smith's management, 1871. 
J Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London at Lyceum, 1868. 
The “ Verdi Festival” at Exeter Hall under A. Mellon's direction, 1857. 
‘Theatres in London first open during Passion Week, 1862. 
Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876, 
Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
Easter Day. 
Easter Monpar. 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first shown at Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 
The Opera House, Hamilton, Canada, burned down, 1878. 
Countess of Derby (the famous actress Miss Farren) died, 1829. 
88lst and last night of School at the Prince of Wales's, 1870. 
William Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 
Low Sunpay. 
M /Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened, 1765. 
Tu \The Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened for the first time, 1594. 
|W (The “ Paris Garden” Theatre leased by Henslowe and Alleyne, 1592. 
Tu |“ Old” Wilson, actor, died in Worcestershire, 1853, aged 103. 
29|F |Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened, 1854. 
30|S |New Theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields opened, 1695. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY: 


uo 


ST TT Te OT 


20s 


THE QUEEN.—VicTortiA, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., Queen, 
Defender of the Faith. Her Majesty was born at 
Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819; succeeded to the 
throne June 20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV. ; was crowned June 28, 1838 ; and 
married Feb. 10, 1840, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Her Majesty is the only child of his late Royal 
Highness Edward, Duke of Kent, son of King 
George III. The children of Her Majesty are :— 

Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary 


Louisa (Princess Royal of England and Prussia), 
born November 21, 1840, and married to his Royal 
Highness William, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
January 25, 1858, and has issue, living, three sons 
and four daughters. 

His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, born November 9, 1841; married March 10, 
1863, Alexandra of Denmark (Princess of Wales), 
born December 1, 1844, and has issue, Prince Albert 
Victor, born January 8, 1864; George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865 ; Louisa Victoria 
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R THE ERA ALMANACK, 1881. 
MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
May 6. First Quarter, 10h. 44m. a.m. | May 20. Last Quarter, 3h. 7m. p.m. 


13, Full Moon, 10h. 24m, p.m. 27. New Moon, L1h. 36m. p.m. 





“ This bud of love by Summer’s ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet.” 
Romeo anp Juuiet. Act IL, sc, 2. 




















Pi? | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. -; 
' | 
1 S& (xp arren Easren. 4 34R | 
2\M_ St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 7 23s 
3| Tu |William Charles Macready buried at Kensal Green, 1873. '4 30R 
4W Jenny Lind’s first appearanve at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1847. 7 26s 
5 | Tu |New Princess's Theatre, Dunedin, New Zealand, opened, 1876. 14 26 R 
6|F  |Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. '7 29s 
7\8S (Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 14 23p 
8 Sap arrer Easter. 7 32s 
9 M (Offenbach appeared in New York, 1876. 14 19R 
| 10 | Tu |The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1549. 7 36s | 
11 | W |The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. ‘4 16k 
12 | Tu |Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of amusement, 1767. 17 39s 
/13|F  |Drop-curtain burned at Princess's during Richard IT., 1857. ‘4 13R 
14|S_ |The widow of John Philip Kemble died at Leamington, 1845, aged 90. 17 49s 
>15,) arn avren Easten. '4 10r 
16|M_ (Paul Bedford’s farewell of the stage at the Queen's Theatre, 1868. '7 45s 
17 Tu The Bells played at Lyceum for 151st and last consecutive night, 1872. \4 7p 
18| W |Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at the Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 7 485 | 
, 19 | TH |Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. \4 4p 
, 20 F |Leotard’s first appearance in England, at Alhambra, 1861. 7 50s 
21\S Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, opened, 1865. 4 2p 
22} |Rocarton Sunpay. 7 53s 
23|M_ |Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 3 59r 
24|Tu |Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1873. 7 56s 
25|W_ |\Escape of the Captive Balloon from Cremorne Gardens, 1869. 3 57R 
26 | TH |The Soho Theatre opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 7 58s 
27|F |The Queen’s Bazaar, site of Princess’s Theatre, burned down, 1829. 3 Dor 
28/\8 heatre Royal, Leeds, burned down, 1875. 8 ls 
29|S |Sunpay arrer Ascension Day. 3 53r | 
30! M_ |Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. 8 3s 
31| Tu (Park Theatre, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra, 1873. 3 Slr 





THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

(CONTINUED.) 
Alexandra Dagmar, born February 20, 1867 ; Vic- 
toria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868; and 


second son died by an accident, May, 1873; the 


Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, born November 26, youngest daughter died November 15, 1878. \ 
1869. His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke /f 

Her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; married the | 
April 25, 1843 ; died December 14, 1878 ; married to Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, January 23, 1874, 
H.R.H. Prince Frederick Louis of Hesse, July 1, | and has had issue ason, born Oct. 15, 1874, and three 





1862; had issue five daughters and two sons: the 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
June 5, First Quarter, 3h. 19m. a.m. June 18. Last Quarter, 9h. 18m. p.m. 
12. Full Moon, 6h. 56m. a.m. 26. New Moon, 2h, 4m. p.m. 


“This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.” 
Antony anp CLeopaTra. Act IV., se. 4. } 
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w. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ade 













D 

M 
1; W  Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 3 50r | 
2 Tx |Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. 8 6s 
3 F  (Sadler’s Wells opened as “ Sadler’s Music House,” 1683. 
4 $ |General Theatrical Fund established, 1839. 

5) |Warrsun Day. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
9 






M_ Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 
Tu Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
W |The “ Buckstone Benefit” at Drury Lane, 1876. Receipts nearly 1,200/. 
Tu |Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, burned down, 1873. 
* |The “ Paddy Green” benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, 1871. 
S Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
& |Trintry Sunpay. 
M. £dipus played first time in English, at Crystal Palace, 1876. 
Tu Charles Dickens buried in Westminster Abbey, 1870. 
| 15|W (Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors’ Bill, 1833. 
16 Tu Exeter Change taken down and Menagerie removed, 1829. 
| 17 F  |Paganini gave his farewell concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
>18 S_ |The entire series of Crystal Palace fountains first played, 1856. 
119) & |isr arrer Triniry. 
| 20 M The Old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square first opened, 1787. 
| 21| Tu Wallett’s Equestrian Troupe opened at the Alhambra Palace, 1858. 
22\ W Malle. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 
|) 23 TH John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T.R.C.G., 1817. 
24|/F /Mipsummer Day. First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome at Crystal 
(25'S ‘Davenant opened the Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 1661. [Palace, 1876. 
(26) SQ env arrer Trivrry. 
27 M_ Joe Grimaldi’s farewell benefit and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 
28 Tu |M. Latour killed at Tottenham through descending with parachute, 1854. 
/29 W Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at Lyceum, 1875. 
30|TH Mrs. Siddons’s farewell at Covent Garden as Lady Macbetb, 1812, 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 










| danghters, born Oct. 27, 1875, Nov. 25, 1876, and His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick 1 
po. 1, 1878. P ; Albert, Duke of Connaught, boru May 1, 1850; | 
\ fer Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, | married Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, March 

born May 25, 1846; married to H.R.H. Prince | 13, 1879. | 
Frederick Christian Chatto Angeetns, of Schleswig- His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan ( 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg July 5, 1866, | Albert, born April 7, 1853. 2 







and has issue living two sons and two daughters. Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feo- | 

Her Royal Highness Louisa Carolina Alberta, born | dure, born April 14, 1857. oe 1 
March 18, 1848; married to the Marquis of Lorne, Ernest Augustus William Adolphus George \ 
eldest son of the Duke of Argy!!, March 21, 1871. Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, second cousin to | 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 
July 4. First Quarter, 5h. 16m. p.m. July 18, Last Quarter, 5h. 33m. a.m. 
11. Full Moon, 2h, 13m. p.m. 26. New Moon, 5h. 19m. a.m. 


— in with me into this angry flood 














And swim to yonder point.” 
Juxius Cmsar. Act I., se. 2. 
| 
| Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. ja 
1\/F the Coburg opened as “ The Victoria” by Abbott and Egerton, 1833. 3 49R 
2|S  |Mr. J. L. Toole presides at General Theatrical Fund Dinner, 1878. 8 17s 
3|S |sep arrer Tariry. 3 50Rr 
| 4|M (The Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 8 17s 
5| Tu ‘Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 3 52R 
6 | W James Crockett, the “Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, aged 45, 1865. 8 16s 
7 | TH Samuel Spring, famous Drury Lane Box-keeper, died, 1839. 3 54K 
8|F Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873, realised 1,3921. 8 14s 
9'S (Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 3 56R 
10'S |4vH arrer Tamiry. 8 13s 
11|M_ Last appearance of Madame Pasta at Her Majesty’s, as Anna Bolena, 1850.|3 58r 
12 | Tu |Amateur Pantomime of William Tell performed at Drury Lane, 1856. (8 lls 
13 W |First opening of “The Hall by the Sea,” Margate, 1866. 4 OR 
| 14 | TH |The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 8 9s 
15|F |The Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 4 QR 
16'S | William Farren’s Farewell Benefit at Haymarket Theatre, 1855. 18 [s 
17|S 6re arrer Tariry. 4 5R 
18 | M_ [Bilton lost in the Pegasus, bound from Leith to Hall, 1843. 8 5s 
19 | Tu |Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 1865. \4 7R 
20 | W |The New Theatre Royal, Margate, first opened, 1874. 18 38 
21 | Ti All female characters in plays first represenved by women, 1662. ‘4 10R 
22 F Canterbury Music Hall, Washington, burned down, 1869. 8 Os 
23 | S |The Zouave Crimean Company appear at Princess’s Theatre, 1860. 4 12R 
24'S (|6rn arrer Truviry. \7 58s 
25 M {Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 4 15r 
26 Tv |Arrival of Mr. J. L. Toole in New York, 1874. 7 55s 
27 W (Malle. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 4 18r 
28 Tx |The first Playbill printed, 1633, 7 52s 
29 F |Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 4 2lr 
30 S_ |Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. 7 49s 
31S (7re arrer Tamrry. 4 24R 
| 








THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 
bw. noma, Set. a. 1845, meneied. Princess ; daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge and cousin 
ra of Denmark ; has issue one day r. ‘ 22: 9 

eorge Frederick William Charles K.G., Duke eae ga he eg Ra smanclod, SuneGy, 
of Cambrid , cousin to Her Majesty, born March | 1843, to Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
26, 1819. Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Duchess of | Strelitz, and has issue a son. Mary Adelaide Wil- 
Cambridge, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse and | helmina Elizabeth, daughter of the late Duke of 
aunt to Her Majesty, born July 25, 1797; married, | Cambridge and cousin to Her Majesty, born 
May 7, 1818, the late Duke of Cambridge. Augusta | November 27, 1833; married Prince Teck, June 12, 
Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louis, | 1866, and has issue three sons and one daughter, 
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30 | Tu |Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 
e 31!W Miss Kate Terry’s farewell benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays Juliet. 


a! 
” HER MAJESTYS CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATDB. 


AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 3. First Quarter, 4h. 42m. a.m. | August 16. Last Quarter, 4h. 57m. p.m. 
9. Full Moon, 9h. 7m. p.m. 24. New Moon, 8h. 45m. p.m. 


- “Showed like a vs land at Harvest Home.” 
Kine Henny IV., Partl. Act L., ac. 3. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 





[Bank Houimay. Albert Smith married Miss Mary Keeley, 1859. 
107,852 visitors at the Alexandra Palace, 1880. 

Goodman’s Field’s Theatre built and opened, 1732. 

New Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, opened by Mr. Alfred Davis, 1867. 
Formosa produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1869. 

‘The Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for 11,900/., 1874. 

8TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Julia Pastrana, “ The Nondescript,” exhibited at the Regent Gallery, 1857. 
The “Oxford ” Music Hall reopened, 1869. 

Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
|\Miss Braddon, the novelist, reappeared on the stage at Jersey, 1876. 
Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for 8,000/., 1874. 
Surrey Zoological Gardens first opened, 1831. 

97TH aFTER TRINITY. 

\M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens first time, 1850. 

‘Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 

|Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 

\First arrival in England of “Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 
Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880. 

Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872; number present, 84,955. 
(Orn arteR TRINITY. 

'The “ Theatres Registry Act” passed, 1843. 

‘Fatal accident at Portobello Gardens, Dublin, 1860; two men killed. 
‘Mr. J. L. Toole makes his reappearance in England, 1875. 

Miss Helen Faucit married to Mr. Theodore Martin, 1851. 

‘St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 

\Sale of properties at Colosseum, Regent’s Park, 1868. 

(llrn arrer Trinity. 

‘Tournament began at Eglinton Castle, 1839, continued one week. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 





First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- - 
cellor of the Senneyeee } Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Lord High Chancellor ... son Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
Lord President of the Council uo Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 
Lord Privy Seal . eee -. Right Hon. Duke of Argyll. 
Home ... am io Right Hon. Sir W.Vernon Harcourt. 
Secretaries of Foreign ose .. Right Hon. Earl Granville. 
ache Colonies nie ts Right Hon. Earl of Kimberley. 
War ... a --- Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers. 
India ... on sa Right Hon. ange of aang. 


Sat ee eS 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 1. First Quarter, 2h. 2m. p.m. Sept. 15. Last Quarter, 8h. 1m. a.m. 
8. Full Moon, 4h. 39m. a.m. 23. New Moon, llh. 55m. a.m. 
Sept 30. First Quarter, 9h, 48m. p.m. 





“ Pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” 
As You Lise Ir. Act IV., sc. 3. 





Be ZF RAO ZIM | ap 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 





H Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time, 1855. 

|Savage Club performance at T. R., Manchester, for local charities, 1862. 
|Mr. Henry Neville plays Bob Brierly for the thousandth time, 1875. 
‘12rH arTeR TRINITY. 

Sadler’s Wells opened under Miss Marriott's management, 1863. 
‘Madame Poitevin descended by parachute on Clapham Common, 1852. 
\Charles Mathews made his first appearance on French stage, at Paris,’63. 
Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

\Last entertainment ever given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 

James Rogers carried by Blondia across rope at Crystal Palace, 1862. 

137TH arTeR TRINITY. 

\Covent Garden Theatrical Fund established, 1776. 

Twelve ballet girls burned at Continental Theatre, Philadelphia, 1861. 
‘Charles Mathews commences engagement in New York, 1857. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon bought for 3,000/., 1847. 
Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose-square, opened, 1878, 

\l4rn arrer TRINITY. 

\Price of London daily newspapers reduced, 1836, 

{Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 

Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire, 1869. 

Circus at Berlin burned, 1875, 

\Opening of the New Canterbury, Westminster-road, 1876. 

The Balfe statue placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 
\l6tH arrerR Trinity. 

Whale brought to Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1877. 

\Benefit for Mdlle. Déjazet at Paris, 1874; receipts 4,000/. 

The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 

\MicuazLmas Day. James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
Bursting of Great Tank at Crystal Palace, 1880. 








HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 


(CONTINUED.) 


First Lord of the phoeete -. tee Right Hon. Earl of Northbrook. 
President of the Board of Trade... Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Rignt Hon. John Bright. 
ee of Local Government Board Right Hon. John G. 


hief Secretary for Ireland ... sodas -_ Hon. W. E, Deuter. 
Lord High Constable ... on one Eari of Erroll. 
Keeper of the Great Seal eee Earl of Selkirk. 
Deputy Keeper of the Great Seal. ... J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 7. Full Moon, th. 59m. p.m. Oct. 23. New Moon, 2h. 31m. a.m. 
15. Last Quarter, 2h. 26m. a.m. 30. First Quarter, 4h. 47m. a.m. 





“One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” 
Muca Apo Axnour Norama. Act IL., se. he 





| @, rises | 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. ‘ase 


=o 


S ‘Charles Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre as Norval, 1827. ; 2R | 
16TH arreR Taunrry. 5 33s 
M Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. bq 


TU Philharmonic Music Hall, Ramsgate, burned down, 1870. 29s 
W (The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 9p | 











rnmeston | FP 


e 
= 


6 TH The Holborn Theatre opened with Flying Scud on the first night, 1866. (5 24s | 
7 F |Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. '6 12k 
8 S_ |Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 15 20s 
9S j7rm arrer Tarrry. 16R } 
10 M |Lhe Miller and His Men produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 1813. 16s | 
11 Tv Panic at Colosseum Music Hall, Liverpool, 87 lives lost, 1878. 19k | 
| 12 W (Opening of New East London Theatre, late the Effingham, 1867. lls 
13 Tu ‘Hull Theatre burned down, 1859. 


14 F (Highbury Barn Dancing Licence refused by the Magistrates, 1870. 
15 S_ |New Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, opened with Faust, 1866. 
,16 & |18rm arrer Taorry. 

17 M Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, opened as “ Bullock’s Museum,” 1812, 
18 Tu Statue in Leicester-square discovered grotesquely painted, 1866. 

¥ 19 W Blondin crossed the high rope at Crystal Palace on a bicycle, 1869. 
20 Tu Osbaldiston opened Covent Garden Theatre at reduced prices, 1835. 
21 F (The Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 

22 § Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a Theatre, 1867. 

23. S 197m arrer Tarinrry. 

24 M Banquet given to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. 

25 Tv \Afterpieces first added to the playbills, 1688, 

| 26 W Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
27 Tu The Giant Anak introduced to the public at St. James's Hall, 1865. 
| 298 F First stone of the present Drury Lane Theatre laid, 1811. 

29 § Opera Comique Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 

30 QS 0ry arrer Trinity. 

’31 M_ Liverpool Theatre Roya), Williamson Square, first opened, .772. 
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HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
(CONTINUED.) 












Lord Privy Seal . oie ann Marquis of Lothian. 

Master of the Household ann wee Duke of Argyll, ze a 

Standard Bearer . ei .. Earl of Lauderdal i 

Lord High Commissioner... 08 Ear! of an 

Lord Justice General ... ....... “Right Hon. John Inglis. 

Lord Justice Clerk “0 om cl Right Hon. Lord Moncreiff, } 

Lord Advocate ... aa = we . Hon. J. McLaren. ‘ 

Bolicitor-General Balfour, Esq i 
L ian hintaan alienate ca 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 6. Full Moon, 2h. 3m. a.m. | Nov. = New Moon, 4h. 21m. p.m. 

13. Last t Quarter, Uh. | Im. p-m. 28. First Quarter, Oh, lm. p.m. 
“Mine ene my's dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have seed that night 


Against my fire.” 
Kine Lear. Act IV., sc. 7. 








M. 2 | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, BTC. | NSS. 
| el ae 
1|/Tu |o Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street, burned down, 1872. 6 56r 
2| W ‘Forester’s Music Hall, Bristol, rebuilt and opened, 1872, 4 29s 

3 Tu Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 6 59R 

4) F ‘Sale of Walter Montgomory’s stage dresses, 1872; produced 80/. 25s | 
5.8 ‘Her Majesty’s Theatre opened by Mr. William Harrison, 1864. 3R 

| 63 2isr arren Truvrry. 22s . 

| 7) M ‘Miss Cushman’s farewell benefit at New York, 1874. 7R } 
8 | Tu |The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilberg, Nassau, 1836. 19s i ! 

9; W A female character first acted by a woman on the English stage, 1656. 10Rr : 

, 10 Tu George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, America, 1875. 16s ff ' 
11\F Society, by T. W. Robertson, produced at Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1865. 7 14r 4 co: 
12|S  |T. D. Rice first appeared as Jim Crow at Adelphi, 1836. 13s 
13|$ (22xp arrer Tarrry. 17R f 


14|M First Melodrama, Tale of Mystery, produced at Covent Garden, 1802. 

15|Tu Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

16 |W New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City-road, 1872. 

17 TH Remarkably dense fog in London at night, 1869. 

18 F Great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 

19'S _ Curtain Theatre, Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, built and opened, 1576. 

20'S 23np arrer Trrrry. 

21|M _ (Faneral of Rossini, the composer, at Paris, 1868. 

22\Ty Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. 

23 | W (The “ Liston Benetit” at Drury Lane, 1876 ; produced 8001. 

24 | _ Benefit for Mr. Edmund Falconer at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875, 

25 F Farewell benefit for Harry Boleno at Drury Lane, 1871. 

»96 § \Mr. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873 —verdict for defendant. 

973 ast IN ADVENT. 

28|M Opening of the New Globe Theatre, London, 1568. 

29 Tu Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Library, 1873; realised 2,647/. [dancing, 1878. 7 43p 

30 | W re Anprew. The Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and 3 53s 
| 
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(CONTINUED.) 
Lord Clerk istrar ... «» «Earl of Glasgow. 

{ Deputy Clerk Registrar te -»  W.P. Dundas, . 
Commander of the Forces __... ons Major-General! R. Bruce. 
Assistant Adjutant-General ... ean Colonel R. H. Buller, C.M.G. 

IRELAND. 

| Lord Lieutenant .. ‘ Ear! Cowper. 

) Chief Sec. and Keeper of Privy Seal - Hon. W. E. Forster. 

. Under ony i at Burke, Esq. 
Assistant Under Secretary and Clerk o 

f the Council = Henry Robinson, Esq. 
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Dec. 5, Full Moon, 5h. 14m. p.m. 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1881. 


DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Dec. 21. New Moon, 5h. 7m. a.1a. 
13. Last Quarter, 8h. 5m. p.m. | 
. And 5 so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
And thereby wane a tale.” 
As You Lixe Ir. Act IL, so, 7. 



























Commander of the Forces General Sir Thomas Steele, 


27. First Quarter, 8h. 42m. p.m. 

















j | 
4 | ». | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. am 
1'Tu (The Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, destroyed by fire, 1870. 7 
2\F (North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 3 
3\8 |West-end Theatres closed through “‘ Gas-stokers’” strike, 1872. 7 
| 4|$ |Qnp in Apvent. 3 
5 | M_ |Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 7 
6 Tu Her Majesty’s Theatre burned down, 1867. 3 
7 |W (Fire at Brooklyn Theatre, New York, found to have cost 300 lives, 1876. | 7 
8 | Tu |First Act of Parliament controlling stage representations, 1543, 3 
9|F |The Royal Academy founded, 1768. 7 
0) S$  |Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 3 
1|S (|8np iw Apvent. 7 
2'M (The New Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. [music, 1860. 3 
3 Tu |The Albambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith with vocal and instrumentall 8 
14) W (Clara Webster fatally burned on Drury Lane stage, 1844. 3 
15 | Tu |Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873, 8 
16 F  |Foundation-stone laid of New Opera House, Thames Embankment, 1875. | 3- 
17'S |The circular lights removed from over the stage by Garrick, 1765. 8 
18|S /4re i Apvenr. 3 
19) M South London Palace opened, 1869. 8 
20 | Tu \Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 3 
21 W (English Dramatic company taken to Hamburgh and Germany, 1833, 8 
22 | Tu |Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1716. | 3 
23 F  /|Astley’s opened by Mr. Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. | 8 
24S |The New Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 3 
25|\S (Curistuas Day, “God Bless Everybody.”—Tiny Tim. 8 
26|M (|Boxine Nicut. Banx Houipay, Princess's Theatre opened, 1842. 3 
27 | Tu (Fire at the Doncaster Theatre, 1876. 8 
28) W ‘Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 3 
29 | Tx |Opening of Wilcox’s Music Hall, Whitechapel-road, 1871. 8 
30\F |The great fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. 3 
} 31/8 Old Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane made a schoolroom, 1647. 8 8R 
HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
a. . 2.2. maw 
Controller... =... a. vee = eee «= Colonel J. = Caulfeild. 
Chamberlain mn bon oon wr F. Lambart, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor ... “ee - bus Right Hon. ‘Lord O° 
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Adelphi eee eee 
Afterpieces . 
Agricultural Hall 


Albert Hall ... a 
Alexandra Palace... 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Theatre 
Alexandra Theatre 
Alhambra Palace 
Almack’s Rooms oe 
Anak ... sd 
Aquarium, Royal . 
Aquarium, ar 
hale sas 
Aquarium Theatre... 
Argyll Rooms... 
Astley’s ove a 
Astor Opera House, 
New York, Riot 
Automaton — 


Aztecs ,, eee 
Bagnigge Wells 
Balfe Statue ... a 
, Museum, 
N. , ee eee 
Bartholomew Fair 
Baum, John .., 
Bedford, Paul ... 
Beef Steak Club 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ,., 
Black-eyed Susan 


Blackfriars Theatre ... 

Blondin 

Blondin 

Blondin eas 

Boleno, Harry... 

“ Bottle Conjuror”’ 
Riot .. sie 

Braddon, "Miss 


Bristol, Forester’ 8 Music 
Hall .. 


Bristol, Theatre Royal 
Theatre, 


Brooklyn 
N.Y. 





INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR, 


June, 
October. 
December. 
March, 
May. 
June. 
August, 
May. 
August. 
December. 
April. 
October. 
January. 


September. 


April. 
November. 
December. 


May. 


January. 
January. 
May. 
September. 


March, 


September. 
March. 


November. 
December. 


December. 


Brunswick Theatre, 
Wellclose Square ... 
Buckstone Benefit 
Bullock’s Museum 
Canada Opera House... 
Captive Balloon, 
Escape ; 
Chang 
Charles, “Marie | 
Chicago Fire ... 
Chippendale, Mr. 
City Theatre ... 


Coburg Theatre 
Colosseum, Regent's 
Park oe 


Compton Benefit ... 
Cork, Theatre ee bis 
Cotton, Lord Mayor .. 
Court Theatre dis 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden, Gas 
Explosion 
Covent Garden Theatre 


(Old)... 
Covent Garden, ‘sudden 
closin saa Sea 
Covent Garden Theatri- 
cal Fund 
Cremorne Gardens 
Crockett, James 
Crystal Palace... 


.| Crystal Palace Fire ig 


Crystal Palace Foun- 
tains.. 
Crystal ‘Palace Great 
‘ank,. 

Cuper’s Gardens 
Curtain Theatre 
Cushman, Miss 
Déjazet, Malle. 

“ Der Freyschiitz” 
Dickens, Charles 
Doncaster Theatre... 
Dramatic Authors’ Bill 
Dresden Court Theatre 


February. 
June. 
October. 
April. 


May. 
August, 
January. 
October. 
February. 
F shown A 
July. 


August, 
March, 
April. 
March. 
January, 
March. 
April.: 


November. 


September. 


February. 


September. 


October. 
July. 
August, 
December. 


June, 


September. 


November. 
November. 
November. 


September. 


March. 
June. 
December. 
June, 


September. 
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Equestrian, 


Dramatic, 
and Musical Sick 
Fund... one 
Drury Lane 
Drury Lane 


Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund 
Drury Lane, “William 


Tell . 
Dublin, First Irish 
Theatre we ee 
Dublin, Pan 
Gardens 


Dublin, Queen’s sai 

Dublin, Theatre Royal 

Duke’s Theatre 

Duke’s Theatre eae 

Dunedin, N.Z., New 
Princess’s Theatre ... 


East London Theatre... 
Edinburgh, Adelphi 
Theatre me 
Edinburgh, Queen’s 
Theatre bite 
Edinburgh, New 
Queen’s Theatre 
Edinburgh, New 
Theatre Royal 


Edinburgh, Southmin- 
ster Theatre 
Edinburgh, 
Royal 
Eglinton Castle ne 
Elephant and Castle 
Theatre 
Elton, Mr. : 
English Dramatic Com- 
pany visited Conti- 
nent . ° 
Exeter Change 
Falconer, Edmund 
Farren, Miss ... 
Farren, William 
Faucit, Helen ... 
Female Characters 
First Female ape 
sonation ose 
First Playbill .. 
Fog, Remarkably Dense 
“Formosa” ,. 
Garrick Ciub .. 
Garrick, Removal of 
Lights 
Garrick Theatre 
Garrick Theatre 
Gas Stokers’ Strike ... 


Theatre 


Gilbert’s, Mr., Action 
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INDEX. 


July. 


September. 


October. 
August. 
July. 
March, 
August. 
October. 
February. 
June. 


July. 


May. 
March. 


May. 
April, 
December. 
January. 
March. 


January. 
August. 


March. 
July. 


December. 
June. 


November. 


April. 
July. 
August, 
July. 


November. 


July. 


November. 


August. 
February. 


December. 
Janua 


November. 


December. 
November. 


| of Wales’s Theatre... 
| Glasgow, New Theatre 
Royal ; i 
|Glasgow, Prince of 
| Wales’ Theatre... 
Glasgow, Royal Albert 
Hall ,. 
| Glasgow, ‘Roy al Albert 
Hall.. - 
| Glasgow, Theatre Royal 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal 
Globe Theatre.. ‘ 
Globe Theatre, " Bank- 
side ... 
Goodman's 
Theatre 
Grecian, New Concert 
Hall.. ; 
Grimaldi, Joe. ne 
Hi 1ymarket Theatre ... 
Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Her Majesty's Theatre 
Highbury Barn ; 
Highbury Barn Dan- 
cing Licence 
Holborn Theatre 
Hoxton New Variety 
Theatre... 
Huddersfield, Theatre 
Royal 
Hull, Theatre ‘Royal ... 
Hungerford Hall 
Irvine, Mdlle... - 
J a , Theatre . ae al 
“ y 
Jones, Ini o 
Jullien, ons... 
Kean, Charles... 
Kean, Edmund 
Keeley, Robert 
| Kemble, Mrs. F. 


” Fields 


| Kemble, John... ini 
Kemble’s, John P., 
widow _ hie 


Lacey’s Library 

Lacey’s Gallery Sale .. 

“ L) Africaine’ 

Latour, M. ... 

| Leeds, Theatre Royal... 

| Leicester eens Statue 
| Leotard 
Leotard nae 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

Theatre — 

‘Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

| Theatre 





Glasgow, New Prince 


August. 
October. 





January. 
January. 


February. 
January. 


February 
November. 
April | 
| 
August. 
November. 
June. 
July. 
November. 
December. 





April. 
October. 
October. 





March. 


February. 
: a 
March. 
January. 
July. 
March 


January. 
August. 
October. 
March. 
February. 
April. 
June, 


November. 
December. 
July. 

June. 

May. 
October. 
April. 
May. 





March. 
April. 
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| INDEX, 
| Lind, Jenny February. {Old Cockpit Theatre... December. 
| Lind, Jenny ... May. |Old Plymouth Theatre ep 
| Liston’s Appearance .. May. | Old Royalty Theatre... June. 
| Liston’s Benefit November. |“ Old ” Wilson April. 
Liverpool, Colosseum Opera Comique October. 
Music Hall .. .. October. | Oriental Music Hall... October. 
Live l, New Prince Oriental Turkish 
of ales’s Theatre. . October. | Museum ose ~Apeel. 
|| Liverpool, Rotunda ... July. | Osbaldiston ... October. 
\ Liverpool, Rotunda ... December. |“ Our Boys” ... ... April. 
|| Liverpool, St. James’s Oxford Music Hall ... February 
|| Hall... ve .» May. Oxford Music Hall ... March. 
Liverpool, Theatre Oxford Music Hall ... August. 
Royal ‘i ..» October. Oxford Music Hall ... November. 
Lyceum January. Paddy Green Benefit... June. 
Lyceum . duly, Paganini ae ... June, 
Lyceum, “ Hamlet”... June. Panic at Glasgow 
Macarthy .. January. Theatre : .. February, 
Macready’s Benefit ... February. | Pantheon Theatre October. 
Macready’s Library ... July. Pantomimes First 
Macready, W.C. ... May. Played December. 
Madrid, Circus Theatre November. | Parepa-Rosa ... .. January, 
Manchester, Theatre Paris, Garden Theatre April. 
Royal ‘ .. May. Paris, Grand Opera 
Mansion House House ée ... January. 
Banquet October. | Paris, Hippodrome ... September. 
Margate, Hall by the Paris, Italian Opera... January. 
Sea . July, Park Theatre ... May. 
Margate, New Theatre Parry, John ,. February. 
Royal ive COs Pasta, Marie ... July. 
saline Charles January. | Pastrana, Julia August. 
Mathews, Charles February. | Patti, Adelina... voor Uy, 
Mathews, Charles September. | Philadelphia, Continen- 
“ Merchant of Venice,” tal Theatre ... September. 
100th Night .. February. | Plymouth, New Theatre 
7 Miller oa his Men, Royal December. 
The’ October. | Poitevin, Mdme. September. 
ony 8, Walter, | Poole, John ,.. February. 
November. | Portsmouth, Alhambra 
oon 8 Hippodrome... June. Music Hall.. .. August, 
National Training Presidency of J. L. 
School for Music ... February. Toole at R.G.T.F. 
Neville, Henry September. | Dinner wv duly. 
New Canterbury ... September. | Princess's Theatre May. 
New East London Princess’s Theatre ... December. 
Theatre _.. ... October. Princess’s Theatre (Old) May. 
New Opera House December. | Puritanical suppression 
New Orleans Variety of Plays January. 
Theatre “ ... December. | Queen’s Bazaar .» May. 
Newspapapers, Price | Ramsgate, Philharmonic 
reduced September.| Music Hall... October. 
Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. May. | Ranelagh Gardens September. 
Nilsson, Christine ... July. | Rice, T.D. ... November. 
North Shields Theatre December. Risley Troupe... + April. 
“ Gdipus” June, | Romeo and J uliet” March. 
Offenbach May. | Rossini “ November. 
Old Coburg Theatre .. May. Rousby, Mrs. . May. 
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INDEX. 





December. } Stalls Introduced 
| Standard Theatre 
| Strand Theatre 


| 
| 
February. 
October. 
January. 


Royal Academy ci 
Royal Academy of 
February. 





Music see 
Royal of 
Music 
Royal General Theatri- 
cal Fund 
Sadler, James... 
Sadler’s Wells... 
Sadler’s Wells... 
Saint Martin’s Hs all . 
Saint Martin’s Hall . 
Salvini.. 
San Francisco "Theatre 
Savage Club ... 
Savage Club 
Scarborough, 
Saloon 
Schneider, Mille. 
* School ” ; 
Scott, Sam ‘ 
Shakespeare’s House. 
Shakespeare, William 
Sheffield, New Music 
Hall ... —_ 
Sheffield, 
Theatre ani 
Siddons’s, Mrs., Fare- 
well . 
Sketchley’s, “Arthur, 
Entertainment 
Smith, Albert... 
“Society”  ... 
Soho Theatre oe 
South London Music 
Hall .. ‘ 
South London “Palace 
Spring, Samuel ; 
Stage ~ 7 aaa 
Control of ... 


Academy 


Spa 


SHERIFFS— 


Surrey 


March. 


June 
September. 
June. 
September. 
February. 
August. 
"April. 
February. 
March. 
September 


September. 
June, 
April. 
January. 
September. 
April. 


December. 
March. 
June, 


February. 
August. 
November. 


May. 


March. 
December. 
July. 


December. 


Sunderland, Lyceum .., 
Surrey Music Hall 
Surrey Zoological 
Gardens és 
“Tale of Mystery ” 
Terry, Kate , 
Theatres open in 
Passion Week wai 
Theatres Registry Act 
“The Beggar's eee: 
“The Bells” ... 
“Tom and Jerry” 
Toole, J. L. 
Toole, J. L. 
Tussaud’s, Mdme. 
Vaudeville Theatre 
Vauxhall Balloon, 
Great ‘ aa 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Verdi Festival 
Wallett’s Circus 
Wallis, Miss ... 
Washington, U.S., Can- 
terbury Music Hall 
Waterford, Theatre 
Royal 
Webster’s, 
Benefit 
Webster, Clara 
Weston’s Music Hall... 
Wilcox’s Music Hall.. 
Wilton’s ets 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 


* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits.” —SHAKSPEARE. 
Assort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Asrnaton, Mrs. Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83. 
Apam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Avpison, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 
Anppison, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Appison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
Appison, Colonel Henry Robert, Dramatic Author, died June 24, 1876, aged 71. 
Appison, Edward Phillips, Comedian, died April 16, 1874, aged 66. 
Aporpuvs, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALBERTAzzI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 
Atprine@g, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Aten, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
ALLEN, George, Vocalist, died January 23, 1877. 
At.eyn, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
AtmonD, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E. Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
AmpurGH, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amurrst, G, A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
Anperson, John Henry, Wizard of the North, died February 2, 1874, aged 59. 
Awnperson, Mrs. Lucy, for many years Pianist to Her Majesty, died Dec. 24, 1878, aged 89. 
ArcHER, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Arpen, H. T. (Henry Thomas Arnold), Dramatic Author, d. November 25, 1876, aged 36. 
Aryg, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68, 
ARNOLD, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Asttey, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 
Avserr, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 
Aurion, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayuirrez, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44. 
Baser, Miss Jane, Actress, late of the Olympic, died August 8, 1873. 
BappE ey, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baxer, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Baker, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
Batrs, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 

~Bart, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84. 
Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
Bannister, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Baritt, M. Antonio, Musical Composer, died July —, 1876, aged 49. 
Barnarp, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869, 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Baryes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Barnett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Barnett, Humphrey, Acting Manager, died April 30, 1874, aged 62. 
Barnett, Miss Emma, Actress, died August 15, 1877. 
Barrett, Henry Michael, Actor, died June 15, 1872, aged 68. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barry, Thomas, Actor and Manager, died at Boston, U.S., Feb. 11, 1876, aged 77. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846. 
BartiEeMan, Thomas, Operatic Vocalist, died June 1, 1879. 
Bartizy, M., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Baxrtizy, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. y 
Banton, John, Actor, of Theatre Royal, Birmingham, died April 26, 1875, aged 68. 
Bateman, H. L., Lessee and Manager of the Lyceum Theatre, d. March 22, 1875, ag. 62. 
Barty, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. [aged 39. 
Berartrice, Mdile. (Marie Beatrice Binda), Actress and Manageress, died Dec. 22, 1878, 
Bzgavmont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
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Beaziry, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 

Broukr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, died Oct, 29, 1872, aged 80. 

Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45, 

Brprorp, Paul John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78. 

Brrtuoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, aged 57, 

Beutn, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 

Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr. Abbey. 
Brut, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 

Betxarr, John, Actor, died October 23, 1879, aged 76. 

Brtxiamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 

Brtiamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74. 

BettEw, J. C. M., the Popular Reader, died June 12, 1874, aged 50. 

BetmoreE, George, Comedian, died November 15, 1875, aged 47, 

Brnper, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44. 
Bennett, George John, Actor, formerly of Covent Garden, &c., d. Sept. 21, 1879, aged 79. 
Bennett, Sir William Sterndale, Musical Composer, died January 1, 1875, aged 59. 
Beyyett, William, Actor, and Sec. of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, d. Aug. 8, 1875. 
Bennett, Miss Fanny (Mrs. Cull), Actress, died December 4, 1875, aged 22. 

BrERNakD, William Bayle, Dramatic Author, died August 5, 1875, aged 67. 

Betterton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 57, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Brsemeres, Jobn, dramatic author, died November 19, 1879, aged 57. 

Berry, Mrs., mother of Mr. Henry Betty, died December 3, 1872, aged 80. 

Berry, William Henry, the Young Roscius, died August 24, 1874, aged 8z. 

Brverty, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

BrrF1n, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Briy@e, John, Dramatic Vocalist, died November 21, 1878, aged 74. 

Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died a 30, 1855, aged 69. 

Bisson, Mrs. Mary Ann, Actress, died April 19, 1877, aged 64. 

Brackmore, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838. 

Bracrove, Henry Gamble, Violinist, died December 15, 1872, aged 61. 

Brancuakrp, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 

Buancuakrp, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 

Buanp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63. 

Brann, Harcourt (Beatty), Actor, died November 18, 1875, aged 64. 

Bizewir1t, John; Composer, died September 4, 1853, age 72. 

Biow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 

Boreno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 

BoEno, Harry, Clown, died January 25, 1875, 

Bonn, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 

Boorn, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 

Booru, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, d. June 8, 1872. 
BorvwiaskI, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 

Bosto, Mdme. Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 
Bovtan, Madame Alice, youngest daughter of Sir Julius Benedict, died Sept. 3, 1877. 
Bowter, Mrs. Annie Kemp, Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, August 21, 1876. 

Bow ey, Robert Kanzow, General Manager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boyor, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44. 

BraceGievxg, Mrs., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapbury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

Brapsvry, O., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapsuaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
Burapsuaw, John, Actor, late of the Victoria, died May 25, 1876, aged 64. 

BrapwE.t, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died Feb 17, 1856, aged 79. 

BurauaM, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 

Brauam, Capt. W., Amateur Actor, and son of the celebrated singer, died Feb. 26, 1877. 
Bra, George Ross, Comedian, of the Haymarket, died February 18, 1878, aged 66. 
Broaproot, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

Broaproor, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broapuvrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

Bromiry, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, 68. 

Brooxe, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

BxrookFieLD, Mrs, Kate (née Wild), Actress, died May 15, 1875. 
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Brooks, Shirley, Dramatic Author, died February 22, 1874, aged 57. 

Broveu, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 

Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, died March 13, 1870, aged 44. 

Browns, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 

Brownz, G. H., Proprietor of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, d. Oct. 27, 1877, ag. 51. 
Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. 

BuckinenamM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic Singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
BucxineuaM, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 

Bvcxstong, J. B., Actor, Manager, and Dramatic Author, died October 31, 1879, aged 77. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 

Bursavesr, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Buawyanp, Mrs. F.C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
Busuneztt, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 

Butter, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 

Byrne, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845, aged 89. 

Byrne, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 

Catcrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 

Catvenrt, F. B., LAL, Actor and Author, died April 21, 1877, aged 84. 

Catvert, Charles, Actor and Manager, died June 12, 1879, aged 51. 

Capgt, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80, 

Capiz, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40. 

CanreEy, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 

Carrot, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 

Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 

Canter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 

Carter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 

CatatanI, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 

Centiiver, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 

Cuasert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
Cuapman, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 

CuapMan, James Fitzjames Rock (known as Fitzjames), Actor, d. Feb. 27, 1876, aged 69. 
Cuares, Miss Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864, 
Cuart, Henry Nye, Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Brighton, died June 18, 1876, aged 54, 
CHaTreRLEy, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 

OnmatrERtey, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 

Cuatrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. [aged 65. 
Cuarrerton, E. A., father of F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-lane Theatre, died Dec. 5, 1875, 
Ouert, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 

Currey, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
CHERUBINI, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 

Custer, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 
Cuortey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, d. February 16, 1872, aged 63. 
CuristT1ay, Mrs. Frances Ann (née Miss Fanny Waldron), died Dec. 21, 1875, aged 83. 
Curist1aNn, Thomas Berry (husband of the above), died December 20, 1875, aged 90. 
Cuvrts, James H., Proprietor and Manager of the Bristol Theatres, d. July 23, 1878, a. 69. 
Crsper, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 

Crarxs, Charles Cowden, Author, died March 13, 1877, aged 89. 

Ciarxke, John, Comedian, died February 20, 1879, aged 50. 

Crarxson, W. H., Theatrical Wig Maker, died April 24, 1878, aged 58. 

Ciirrorp, Mrs. W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 

Cutrton, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, died July 15, 1872, aged 40. 

CuirtTon, George, Comic Vocalist, died August 26, 1876, aged 35. 

Curve, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 

Coarss, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February im 1848, aged 76. 

Cosuam, Thomas, Tragedian, died Jan 4, 1842, aged 63. 

Cockrn@, killed by falling with ots teem balloon, July 24, 1837. 

Coprsaca, Madame (known as Ba riti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 


Coxuier, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
Coxtins, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Coxiiys, Jobn, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, August 13, 1874, aged 70. 
Cottinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 
Cotman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74, 
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Comptor, Henry (Charles Mackenzie), Comedian, died September 15, 1877, aged 72. 
Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
Conquest, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, d. July 5, 1872, aged 68. 
Conquest, Miss Lizzie(Mrs. Thomas Beard, Jun.),Actress,died November 24, 1876, ag.37. 
ConGreve, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 

Cooxr, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 

Cooxg, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooxr, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

CooxE, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooxr, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84, 

Cooker, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Cooxe, James Henry, Tragedian, died September 19, 1879, aged 43. 

Coorgr, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 

Coopsr, Frederick Fox, Dramatic Author and Manager, died January 4, 1879, aged 73. 
Corrtanp, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

CornzILtx, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 

Corr, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corr, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Corri, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

Corrt, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

Cort, Mrs. V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29. 
Corrt, Pat, Baritone Vocalist, died June 1, 1876, aged 56. 

Cork!, Haydn, Baritone Vocalist, died December 19, 1876. 

CorrrEtt, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

Cowxtt, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
Cows, Sam, Comic Singer, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Doreetshire, aged 43. 
Coyng, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crappock, John, Actor, died May 7, 1873, aged 43. 

Creswick, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of W. Creswick, Tragedian, d. February 16, 1876, aged 67. 
Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnaci, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 

Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CuLLENFoRD, William, Sec. of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, died Sept. 6,1874, ag. 77. 
CumBERLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, aged 79. 

CumBerxanD, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 

Cummina, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. [aged 60. 
Cusumay, Miss Charlotte, American Actress, died at Boston, U.S., February 18, 1876, 
D’Artmaing, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Danzet, George, (the “D. G.” of Cumberland’s Playe,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenport, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenrort, T, D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Davenrort, Miss Lily, American Actress, Philadelphia, died January 18, 1878. 

Davin, M. Felicien, French Composer, died August 29, 1876, aged 66. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Davipson, G. H., Music Publisher, died July 4, 1875, aged 74. 

Dawson, George, Shakespearian Scholar and Lecturer, died November 30, 1876. 
Dersazet, Malle. Virginie, French Actress, died December 1, 1875, aged 78. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Denvit, Miss Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Dexsy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August —, 1871, aged 90. 
Dsscuames, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April —, 1871, aged 79. 

Despiaces, Henri, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Jan, 25, 1877, aged 53. 
Devt, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43, 

Dewar, Frederick C., Actor, died January 8, 1878. 

Drevin, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69, 
Disprn, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died Se tember 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Drppgak, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dienvum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62. 

Distin, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33, 

Dist, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74, 
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Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doggett, Thomas, who left the “Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Downatpson, Walter Alexander, Actor, died December 19, 1877, aged 84. 

Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Dow, Lady Emilia Eliza (née Miss Emily Sanders), Actress, died September 20, 1875. 
Donizett!, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Doverass, John, Proprietor of the Standard Theatre, died January 31, 1874, aged 59. 
Dowrown, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

DraGonetti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 
Drummonp, Thomas George, Actor, died January 23, 1873. 

Dycrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834, 

Dvcrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

Dvutcken, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Downy, Alexandre, French Dramatist and Author, died at Puys, Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67. 
Doumas, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 
Dorrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Durvsst, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

Dortwna.t, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Dyas, Mrs, Ann Ada, Actress, December 1, 1871, aged 48. 

Dyas, Edward, Actor, and father of Miss Ada Dyas, d. at New York, Jan. $1, 1877, ag. 62. 
Eaa.x, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 
EpMonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell’s Menagerie, d. December 16, 1871, aged 66. 
Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 lb. 
Eaax, Pierce, author of “Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Egerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64, 

Eaerton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exxar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

Ex.1ston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 
Exswortuy, Miss (Mrs. Arcedeckne), Actress, died October 5, 1879, aged 54. 

Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 
Enperssoun, Harry, Clown, died August 15, 1877, aged 49. 

Eneuisu, Mr., Theatrical Agent and Manager, Calcutta, died November 1, 1875, aged 39. 
Empen, William Samuel, of the Olympic Theatre, died January 4, 1872, aged 71. 
Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Fantey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

FarreE.t, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 
Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Farnren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Fatcoyer, Edmund, Actor and Dramatic Author, died September 29, 1879, aged 64. 
Fawsitt, Miss Amy, Actress, died at New York, December 26, 1876. 

Feourter, Charles, Actor, died August 5, 1879, aged 57. 

Fenton, Charles, Actor and Scenic Artist, died February 16, 1877. 

Fenton, James Gill, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, died August 20, 1877, aged 83. 
Fevantt, Malle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 
Feist, Mrs. Catherine, the “ Old Actress,” died May 27, 1876, aged 78. 

Fierpine, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Fituis, Thomas, Equestrian, died June 17, 1876, aged 45, 

Fisuer, Darid, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisusr, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864." 

Frrzsatt, Edward, Dramatic Author, died October 27, 1873, aged 81. 

Firzroy, J. B., Actor, died April 5, 1879, aged 72. 

Firzwiti1aM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Frrzwit1i1aM, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
Frrzwiti1am, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Fiexmorg, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

Frexmore, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 
Frowen, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foorg, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 
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Forrester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill”), died May 26, 1872, aged 67. 
Fortune, Henry, Actor, formerly of the Caste Company, died April 24, 1877, aged 55. 
Fox, Harry, Chairman at the Middlesex Music Hall, died June 2, 1876. 

Fox, George L., American Clown, died at Cambridge, Mass., October 24, 1877, aged 52. 
Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Frias, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 

FrisweE tt, Hain, one of the Founders of the Urban Club, died March 12, 1878. 

Fortier, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Furtapo, Miss Teresa (Mra. John Clarke), Actress, died August 9, 1877, aged 32. 
Gaz, Lieut., Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
Garpyer, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

Garpner, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GaRneERIN, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died August 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Garrick, Mrs. Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderland,October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Garrick, Nathan David, great-great-nephew of David Garrick, died June 2, 1876, aged 67. 
Garss, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 

Gartir, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

Gavarran-Nanrevit, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb, —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44. p 
Gerpar, John Kerr, Vocalist, died March 21, 1876. 

Genor, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GivBe zl, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 

Given, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. 

Gtossop, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Gover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Guover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Guiover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Guover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Gover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Guover, Howard W., Musical Composer, died October 26, 1875. 

Goxpont, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

GotpsMiTH, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

GomensaL, Edwd. Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
Goopatt, Miss Anne, Actress, died March 1, 1877, aged 30, 

Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869. 

Gorpon, William, Scenic Artist, died November 27, 1874, aged 73. 

GovtstonE, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852, 
Govrtay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, d. Feb. 20, 1872, aged 26. 
Gow, James, Scotch Actor, died June 5, 1879, aged 85. 

Grace, James Delmon, American Actor, died at Providence, U.S., November 15, 1876, 
Grammanl, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. [aged 52. 
Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., cd. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100, 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Green, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GreENwoop, Thomas Longdon, Dramatic Author, died May 10, 1879, aged 72. 

Grikve, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44, 

Grimapr, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grant, “ Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58, 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

Gvenrint, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Royalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Groungisen, Charles L., Musical Critic, died November 1, 1879, aged 73. 

Gunn, John, Leseee of the Theatres Royal and Gaiety, Dublin, d. April 21, 1878, aged 46, 
Gvy, W. E. (known as Williams), Actor, late of Sadler's Wells, &c., d. Oct. 14, 1876, a. 65. 
Gyr, Frederick, Lessee of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Dec. 4, 1878, a. 69. 
Harves, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hatz, Charles, Comedian, formerly of the Olympic, died February 11, 1876, aged 55. 
Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Nov. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. Gin. 
Haut, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Haut, Charles, Musical Conductor, died February 9, 1874, aged 58. 

Hauurpay, Andrew, Dramatic Author, died April 10, 1877, aged 46, 
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HaMBtETON, William, Actor, of the Sanspareil and Drury Lane Theatres, d. Noy. 17, 1879, 

Hamstin, T.S., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. [aged 81, 

Hamxxt, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 

Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Hampton, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72. 

Hanpket, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74. 

Hanrtey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

_. Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
ARRINGTON, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 

Harris, Augustus Glossop, Stage Manager of Covent Garden, d. April 19, 1873, ag. 47. 

Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Harrison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 

Harroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 

Hartanp, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Haypy, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

Haztxrwoop, C.H., Dramatic Author, died May 31, 1875, aged 55. 

Hetzer, Robert, Conjuror and Musician, Philadelphia, died November 27, 1878. 

HENDERSON, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

HeneieER, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

HeEnravgk, Miss Mary, Actress, died March 11, 1876, aged 34. 

Hersert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

HERRING, Paul, Pantomimist, died September 18, 1878, aged 78. 

Hioxs, Newton Tree, Actor, died February 21, 1873, aged 62. 

Hit, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hit, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 

Hitt, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hitt, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December, 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hiyeston, Edward Peron, late Acting Manager at the Criterion, died June 9, 1876, aged 52. 

Hoakg, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hogartu, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 

Hotcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1809, aged 64, 

Hotstow, William, Actor, died January 21, 1876, aged 45. 

Hovey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

Honyer, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hoop, Henry Lionel, Actor, died June 24, 1879, aged 45. 

Hook, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hoopsr, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, Junuary 27, 1865, aged 70. 

Horncastix, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Hory, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Horsey, Charles Edward, Musician, died at New York, February 28, 1876, aged 51. 

Howe1t, Matthew, Harlequin, died December 1, 1873, aged 76. 

Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50, 

Hupsoy, James, Irish Comedian, died March 6, 1878, aged 67. 

Hupsretu, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

Hvueuss, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 

IncHBALD, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68. 

Inciepon, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

Inetanp, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Invine, Joseph Henry, Comeiian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, (Mrs. Thomas Roberts,) Actress and Vocalist, died April 21, 1877. 

Jackman, W., Provincial 2fanager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

Jacons, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, — 57. 

James, Charles 8., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35, 

JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

Jenwoop, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siffieur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

Jounstone, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Joxty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jonxzs, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jonxs, John, Actor, (original Jommy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 
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Jongs, Mrs. Charles, clever Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 

Jonzs, Miss Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

Jones, Miss Maria B., (Mrs. Francis Phillips,) Actress, died February 11, 1873. 

Jones, Ersser, Actor, died November 1, 1877, aged 71. 

Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. - 
Jorpan, George, Actor, died November 14, 1873, aged 43. 

Josrrus, Miss Patti, (Mrs. J. H. Fitzpatrick,) Actress, d. at Philadelphia, October 5, 1876. 

JvULLEN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860, 

J ULLIEN, Madame, widow of the late Mons. Jullien, died July 13, 1875, aged 53. 

Kean, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kean, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

Keeey, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

Kems1z, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 

KemB x, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 

Kemstz, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemstz, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kemstz, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Kine, Harry, Duologue Artist, (son of T. C. King, the Actor,) died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 

Kin1ocu, John, Acting Manager, died December 21, 1873, aged 63. 

Kin100n, John, (J. D’Arcy,) late of Princess’s, died December 16, 1873, aged 63. 

Kirsy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Kine, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 74. 

Know 1s, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 

Koegnie, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857. 

Lasracue, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

LasBLacuE, Madame F., née Fanny Wyndham, Vocalist, died at Paris, Sept. 23, 1877. 

Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 

Lacy, Mrs. Frances, (née Miss Cooper,) Actress, wife of T. H. Lacy, d. April 21, 1872, ag. 53. 

Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Theatrical Bookseller, died August 1, 1873, aged 63. 

Laront, Mons., French Comedian, died April 18, 1873, aged 77. 

Laxg, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 

Lanz, Samuel, Proprietor of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, died December 28, 1871. 

Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 

Larorts, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 

Latovr, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 

Lavrent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23,1857. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1 

Lavrent, Henry, Musician, died March 20, 1861, aged 26. 

Lawson, Lionel, Proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, died September 20, 1879. 
Leacu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘‘ Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847. 
Lectercg, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64. 

Lez, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Lex, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs. Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Lrg, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Leg, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died Auguat 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Leg, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manager, died January 2, 1872, aged 65. 
LerriER, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lemaitre, Frederick, French Actor, died January 26, 1876, aged 77. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. 

LrotarD, Mons., Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. 

Lestrz, Alfred, Comedian. Theatre Royal, Nottingham, d. April 21, 1876. [1758, ag. 88. 
Lxverin@#, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “‘ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Lewes, George Henry, Journalist and Dramatic Author, died Nov. 30, 1878, aged 61. 
Lewis, Mrs. G., (née Adelaide Downing,) Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d. Aug.4, 1870. 
Linpiey, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

LintEy, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. [aged 46. 
Liston, William Henry, Acting Manager of the Olympic and Queen’s, d. April 9, 1876, 
Liston, Mrs. W. H. (Miss Maria Simpson), Actress and Manageress, d. Feb. 25, 1879, a. 45. 
Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Loperr, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Loprr, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 
Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, aged 62. 
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Lovecrove, William, Actor and Manager, died June 15, 1879, aged 63. 

Lovett, Mrs. Mary Ann, Dramatic Authoress and Actress, died April 2, 1877, aged 73. 
Loveut, George William, Dramatic Author, died May 13, 1878, aged 74. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 

Lu ey, B., formerly Manager of H.M. Theatre, Haymarket, d. March 17, 1875, aged 64, 
Lunt, James, Actor, formerly of Sadler’s Wells and Princess’s, d. May 29, 1879, aged 65. a 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Lytton, Lord Edward, Author and Dramatist, died January 18, 1873, aged 68. 
Macartuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 

M‘Cottum, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, died March 22, 1872, aged 44. 

Maonamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Macxu1n, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

Macmitxan, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Macrgapy, William Charles, Actor, died April 27, 1873, aged 80. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess's, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 

Maainy, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Ma.isran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Matong, Edmund, Shakesperian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. 

Manpers, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

Manksxk, Dan, “ Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Maron, Mrs. Mary Ann Virginia (Virginia Gabriel), Musical Composer, d. Aug. 7, 1877. i 
MancuanD, Malle, Alida, formerly Danseuse, died at Paris, Dec. 11, 1876, aged 107. ; 
Marcuant, Frederick, Dramatic Author and Actor, died December 17, 1878, aged 41. 
Mars, Madlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

Makrsuatt, Joseph, Ballet Master, died November 30, 1873. 

Manrsuatt, Miss Polly (Mrs. Zerman), Actress and Danseuse, died November 17, 1878. 
Marsuatt, Charles Frederick, Comedian, died March 6, 1879, aged 84. 

Makston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MassinaeEr, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Maruews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Maruews, Miss Julia, Vocalist and Actress, died at New York, May 19, 1876, aged 34. 
Marturws, Charles James, Comedian, died June 24, 1878, aged 74, 

Matrsews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64, 

Marruews, Mrs. Frank, Actress, died August 27, 1873, aged 66. 

Marvrin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of “ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824, 
May, Samuel, Theatrical Costumier, died November 5, 1876, aged 54. 

Mayuew, Horace, Author, &c., died April 30, 1872, aged 63. 

Mayuew, Augustus S., Dramatic Author, died December 25, 1875, aged 49. 

MaywnakD, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 

Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70. 
Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64, 

Mezapvows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Me ton, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 45. 

Me ton, Henry, Actor, formerly of Sadler’s Wells, &c., died November 25, 1876. 
MENDELSSOHN, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 38. 
MENKEN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
MsYERBEER, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Iay, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mitano, John, Harlequin and Ballet Master, died August 20, 1874, aged 49. 
MittEr, “ Joe,” Actor and Reputed Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 4 
Mituzr, David Prince, Showman, died May 24, 1873, aged 65. ; 
MircueE tt, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. : 
Mo tiqvg, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. 
Moncrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63. : 
MonainI, Signor, the celebrated Tenor Singer, died May —, 1874. 
Monrsz, Lola, died at New York, January 17,1861, aged 38. 

Monracus, Henry J., Actor, died at San Francisco, California, Aug. 11, 1878, aged 35. ‘ 
Monteomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. ; | 
Monrteomery, Walter, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 44. : | 
Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 
Moorg, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24. 
Mont, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 
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Mornts, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72. 
Morton, Mrs. F., (Mrs. R. Honnor,) Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 

Morton, Thomas, Dramatic Author, died January —, 1879, aged 76. 

Mosentuat, Herr, Austrian Dramatist, died at Vienna, February 17, 1877, aged 56. 
Movntrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged. 33. 
Movuntatn, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 37. 

Monpen, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74, 

Munyarp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Mvrpny, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1895, aged 75. 

Morray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Moxray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musser, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Naywor, Henry, Actor and Pantomimist, died February 6, 1879, aged 61. 

Nezsoy, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Netson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Netson, John, Actor, and husband of Miss Carlotta Leclercq, died July 25, 1879, aged 49. 
Nevitxe, John Gartside, formerly of the Surrey, died March 16, 1874, aged 87. 
Nicnoxson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 186], aged 52. 
Nieurineare, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Niwmo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, died June 23, 1872, aged 54 

Nispett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby;) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norma, R., celebrated Panteloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Norton, William Henry, Actor, formerly of the Princess’s, died January 17, 1876, aged 67. 
Nvueent, Charles, for many years connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, d. May 21, 1876, 
Ocpen, J. H1., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. [aged 67. 
O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘* Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Kzers, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

Ouprietp, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Ner, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 

O’Nei11, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died J une 12, 1860, aged 37. 

OsBaLpisToN, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57. 
Osnornz, Edward, Actor, of the Haymarket Theatre, died April 18, 1876, aged 33. 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34, 

Oxprrry, William, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40. 

Oxserry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

OxrnrorD, John, Dramatic Author and Critic, died February 21, 1877, aged 64. 
PacaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Pater, John, died while playing the Stranger, August 2, 1798, aged 56, 

Paquz, Mons. C., Violoncellist, died March 2, 1876, aged 50. 

Parrpa-Rosa, Mme. Euphrosyne, Vocalist, died January 21, 1874, aged 34. 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Parry, John Orlando, the celebrated Vocalist and Pianist, died Feb. 20, 1879, aged 69. 
ParsiLoz, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
Parsior, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Parsior, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept, 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Parti, M.Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pavt, Mrs. Howard, Actress and Vocalist, died June 6, 1879, aged 48. 

Pav o, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Pavumier, M.N., Tragedian, formerly Lessee of the Whitehaven Theatre, d.January 31, 1876. 
Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, 9. 

Payne, William Henry, Pantomimist, died December 18, 1878, aged 70. 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Pexuam, Richard Ward, (known as Pell,) Minstrel Manager, died October 8, 1876, aged 60. 
Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 

Penson, John Cranmer, Actor, died September 3, 1874, aged 73. 

Prrxins, Signor Giulio, Basso Vocalist, of Mr. Mapleson’s Company, died Feb. 25, 1875. 
Pur tps, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
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Partrs, Samuel, Tragedian, died November 6, 1878, aged 74. i 
Puutues, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. : 
Parixirs, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 

Putts, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Parurprs, Watts, Dramatic Author, died December 2, 1874, aged 45. [1876, aged 54, 

Paris, Mrs. Alfred, Actress, formerly of the Olympic; died at Melbourne, August 12, i 
Pattuirs, Henry, Vocalist and Composer, died November 8, 1876, aged 76. 

Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 

Pitt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Prrr, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pitt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, died January 15, 1871. 

Pitt, Thomas Henry, Scenic Artist, died August 18, 1873, aged 70, 

Prrt, Cecil, Actor, of the Britannia Theatre, died February 9, 1879, aged 53. 

Pitt, W. H., Actor, of the Britannia Theatre, died July 8, 1879, aged 44. 

Piacipg, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

Po.1ock, Mrs., Actress, and formerly Manageress of T. R., Aberdeen, d. July 1, 1875, ag. 73. 

Pontatowsk!, Prince, Musical Composer, died July 3, 1873, aged 56. ; 
Pooxz, John, Dramatist, (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c.,) died February 5, 1872, aged 87. 

Porg, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68, 

Powe.t, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 

Powsr, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841. 

Powrr, Mrs. Tyrone, widow of the late Tyrone Power, Comedian, d. May 7, 1876, aged 81. 

Pownrte, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 

Pratrey, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Putcg, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 

Pricer, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 

Price, Morton, Actor, and formerly Lessee of Sadler’s Wells, died May 8, 1876, aged 52. 7 
PrircaarD, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60, 
Pritcaarp, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

Puroett, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37. 

Pyrwvez, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 

Pyne, George, Musician and Vocalist, father of Miss Louisa Pyne, d. March 15, 1877, ag. 87. 
Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84, 

Quix, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

RacwEtL, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 

Ramo Samesz, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1819. 

Ranok, James, Actor, died November 21, 1877, aged 69. 

RansrorD, Edwin, Vocalist, died July 11, 1876, aged 71. 

RansrorD, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the above, died November 22, 1876, aged 71. 
RaymonD, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

Raymonp, Mrs., Actress, late of the Strand Theatre, died May 9, 1875, aged 57. 
Rayer, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 

RayyuHam, Misa, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35, 

Repz, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 4. 

Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32. 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 

Reconpt, Signor Gulio, Musician, died May 6, 1872, aged 49. 

Rernnarvt, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, d. Feb. 9, 1872, aged 34, 
Reynoxps, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 

Reynotps, A. E., Actor, formerly of the York Circuit, died February 4, 1879, aged 81. 
Ruopss, John, Proprietor of the ‘‘ Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. ' ) 
Ric, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 4 | 
Rics#arps, Colonel Alfred Bate, Dramatic Author, died June 12, 1876, aged 56. 4 | 
Ricwaxrpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76, | 
Ricwarpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. | 
Rie@nowD, Henry Hugo, Actor, died September 17, 1873, aged 62. 

Rimsavtt, Dr. E. F., Musical Antiquarian, died September 26, 1876, aged 60. 

Rosekrts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Roserts, Thomas, formerly Acting Manager of the Princess’s, died June 6, 1876, aged 44, 

Rosertson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. : 
Rosertson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42, | 
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Rosertson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 

Rosertson, Craven, Actor and Manager, died June 23, 1879, aged 33. 

Rozins, Joseph Henry, Actor, died August 23, 1878, aged 51. 

Rouinson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, “the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Rosson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

Ropwe .t, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50, 

Rocers, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Rogers, William, Actor, of the Haymarket, died January 14, 1876, aged 70, 
Rogerson, James B., Actor, died October 8, 1876, aged 68. 

Romer, Robert, Actor, of the Adelphi, died April 5, 1874, aged 66. 

Rooxe, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

Rosstnt, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovspy, Mrs. Clara Marion Jessie, Actress, died April 19, 1879. 

Rouse, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68. 
Rows, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 

Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxsy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

Rvsrinti, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 

RussExL, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryay, “ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 

Ryper, T., Actor, died December 31, 1872, aged 61. 

Ry.ry, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap Er, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Sanp, Madame George, French Dramatic Authoress, died June 8, 1876. 

Saxer, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28. 
Sams, William Raymond, Theatrical Librarian, died August 31, 1872, aged 52. 
SanpeEks, John, Actor, of Adelphi Theatre, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 
Sapio, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 
Sarroris, Mrs. E. T. (Adelaide Kemble), Vocalist, died August —, 1879. 

Saunpers, John, Comedian, died March 24, 1879, aged 62. 

Savitzz, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

Savitiz, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scort, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Sorrse, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68. 

ScuiLiER, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

Scuvuuze, Herr, “ Masks and Faces” Entertainer, died at Cincinnati, September 27, 1876. 
Sxar.x, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, — 49. 

Szrton, L. J., Lessee of Theatre Royal, Sheffield, died July 9, 1876, aged 45. 

Szevin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Sroury, Edward 8. C., Operatic Artist, died October 9, 1879, aged 42. 

Szupy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

Srtsy, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died February 8, 1873, aged 76. 

Srymovur, Mrs. Laura, Actress, died September 25, 1879, aged 59. 

Suaxspgare, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suaxprrs, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suatpers, William, Theatrical , died August 15, 1872, aged 72. 

Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SuePuErp, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 
Suerray, Miss Amy, Burlesque Actress, died November 11, 1878, aged 39. 
Surrway, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64. 
Suret, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, 76. 

Sipngy, Miss Minnie, (Mrs. Milano,) Actress, died February 9, 1873. 

Sicarp, Madame Clara, Shakespearian Reader, died September 5, 1876. 

Sirvary, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. ' 
Simpson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, d. June 22, 1872, aged 66. 
Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

Sixciark, John, Vocalist, died mber 22, 1857, aged 72. 

S1oan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 
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Stomay, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Stroman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. 

Stomay, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62.. 

Stoman, Henry, Comedian, died August 11, 1873, aged 80. 

Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smart, Henry, Composer and Organist, died July 6, 1879, aged 66. 

Smitu, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Smitu, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Samira, Albert, ‘‘ Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smirn, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Situ, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 
Samira, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69. 
Sara, E. T., Lessee of Drury Lane and other Theatres, died Nov. 26, 1877, aged 73. 
Smiru, George, formerly of the Norwich Theatrical Circuit, died Dec. 19, 1877, aged 78. 
Soanz, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, Vocalist, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 
Sparrow, G., Actor, died February 17, 1878, aged 74. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 

Spore, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Sprina, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. ArBans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Stansbury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Starmer, Richard, Actor, died April 13, 1870, aged 85. 

Srarmen, Mrs., Actress, widow of Richard Starmer, Actor, died July 31, 1874, aged 35. 
Sravpic1, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48. 

Staunton, Howard, the Shakespearian Critic, died June 22, 1874. 

Stevens, George Alexander, the first “‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49, 
Stickney, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40, 
Stiut, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Stixt, Richard, Pantomimist, died May 31, 1878, aged 59. 

Sroparg, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Stok, Phil, famous old Drury “‘ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Stonetre, Tom, Pantomimist, died February 10, 1873. 

Sroracg, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42. 

SrrickianD, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. 

Srvart, T., (Strutt,) Actor, of the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres, d. Feb. 11, 1878, a. 76. 
Susrtt, “Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, — 50. 

Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Sutttivan, Frederic, Vocalist and Actor, died January 18, 1877, aged 39. 

Surttvay, Richard, Irish Comedian, died March 26, 1877. 

Summers, Oliver, Comedian and Buffo Vocalist, died February 5, 1878. 

Summers, Miss Louisa, Burlesque Actress, died May 28, 1879, aged 42. 

Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, died J uly 10, 1869. 

Sypwey, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Syenrs, Morris Robert, Proprietor of the Oxford Music Hall, died June 23, 1876, aged 58. 
Tatsor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Taxsor, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

TatrourD, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 
TatrourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

Tata, Francois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

TamBURINI, Signor Antonio, Italian Baritone Singer, died November 9, 1876, aged 76. 
Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

Taytevure, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Tayztor, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

Tztsin, William, Scenic Artist, died December 26, 1873, aged 61, 

Trernay, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

TrRnan, Mrs. Frances Eleanour (née Miss Jarman), Actress, aged 71, October 30, 1873. 
Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

Terry, Miss Eliza (Mrs. H. Lewis), Actress, died December 21, 1878, aged 61, 
THIRLWALL, John Wade, Musician, died June 15, 1876, aged 67. 

Tomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 

THomsoy, Miss Augusta, Actress and Vocalist, died March 14, 1877, aged 36, 
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THompson, Harry, Comedian, died Feb. 3, 1873, aged 44. 

Tuorng, Richard, Actor, died October 22, 1873, aged 34. 

TrecK, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
TitBury, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. ' 

Tit1ENs, Mdlle. Theresa Johanna Caroline, the celebrated Vocalist, d. Oct. 3, 1877, ag. 46. 
Toxin, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 

Tomutns, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
Townsend, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Tuuty, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
Tunstatt, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 50. 

Tussaup, Madame, Waxwork Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 

Tussavp, Francis, of Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, died Aug.31, 1873, aged 73, 
Ty LER, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65. 

Turpin, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, d. July 10, 1872, aged 60. 
Vaz, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

VANDENUHOFF, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

VANDENHOFF, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

VaNnDENHOF?, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vestris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Vittrers, James, Actor, many years at Sadler’s Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 

Vincent, George, Actor, formerly of the Olympic, died January 24, 1876. 

Vinine, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Vinina, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74. 

Vinina, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

Vinine, Mrs. Henry, Actress, died December 5, 1875, aged 69. 

Vinine, George J., Actor, died December 17, 1875, aged 51. 

Votrarre, Francois M. Arouet de, Dramatist and Author, died May 30, 1778, aged 84. 
Vovuttarre, Andrew Leonard, (known as A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80. 
Wane, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845. 

Watker, Tom, the original “ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 

Wattaceg, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 

Wattace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33. 

Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 

Wa tack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Watzack, Mrs, James W., American Actress, died February —, 1879, aged 64. 

Warne, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Warne, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

Wakrpe.t, Robert, Lessee of Vauxhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57. 

Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Wener, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, 40. 

Wesstre, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, mber 14, 1844. 
Weexes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Wes.ey, Dr. 8. 8., Composer, and Organist of Gloucester Cathedral, died April 19, 1876. 
West, Mrs. W., Actress, of Covent Garden & Drury Lane Theatres, d. Dec. 30, 1876, ag. 86. 
Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1864. 

Wewirzer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. [aged 59. 
Wueattey, William, American Actor and Manager, d. at New York, November 8, 1876, 
Wuirrnezap, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 6, 1862, aged 57, 
Wivpicomes, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomss, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

Wretanp, Geo Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wretanp, W. i. Negro Vocalist, died ber 7, 1866, aged 35. 

Wieay, Alfred Sidney, Actor, died November 29, 1878, aged 61. 

Wit, Gomme, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Wipg, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
Wirxtnson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wiixs, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

Wits, W. H., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54. 
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WitttdMs, P., Actor and Stage Manager, died February 14, 1873. 

WituaMs, Thomas J., Dramatic Author, died September 8, 1874, aged 50. 

WituiaMs, Mrs. Montague, (née Louise Keeley,) Actress, died January 24, 1877, aged 41, 
Wittiams, Barney, Irish Comedian, died at New York, April 25, 1876, aged 52. [1876. 
Wiiworz, Wm., Actor, and father of the Misses Lizzie and Jenny Willmore, d. Feb. 23, 
Wittmorz, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Courtney Ware), Actress, died May 25, 1877, aged 29. 
Wutson, John, Scottish Voculist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Witson, ‘ Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Witson, Mrs. Edward, Equestrienne, died November 20, 1877, aged 90. 

Witton, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S.W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Wixro0n, Robert Pleydell, Provincial Actor, died November 26, 1873, aged 75. 
Winston, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843; aged 64. 
Worrtneton, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

WombwE Lt, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62. 
Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44. 

Worpoys, William, Comedian, died December 1, 1878, aged 48. 

Wrencu, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 

Wrieut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 
Wricart, Brittain, Comedian, died April 25, 1877, aged 40. 

Yarnoup, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

YARNOLD, George, Comedian, died December 22, 1879, aged 63. 

Yates, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 45. 

Yarss, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died August 31, 1860, aged 61. [aged 60, 
Youpan, Thomas, Proprietor of the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, died Nov. 28, 1876, 
Youna, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55. 
Younaeg, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dee. 6, 1870, ag. 45. 


Pickixc Up a Vorce.—Once at rehearsal Braham said to Tom Cooke, the leader of the 
orchestra, ‘‘ Subdue the band here, Tom, forI shall drop my voice in this passage.” ‘If 
you are going to drop your voice,” said the leader, “ let me pick it up. It is just such a 
voice as I should like.” 

Gettine Riv or an Avuprence.—When the cholera broke out at Paris, in 1832, the 
ae spread so widely through the city that it seemed a faint echo of the Plague of 

lorence, immortalized by Decameron and Bulwer Lytton. Vague and foolish rumours 
were spread that the Government was poisoning the wells, while pious people believed 
that it was a visitation of Providence for the sins of the gay capital. One result, however 
was that the theatres were almost deserted, and the actors had to play to a few hundred 
francs. The Odéon ona particular night found one solitary spectator waiting the raising 
of the curtain. It was in vain that he was offered the price of his admission back and was 
implored to leave the house ; he stood upon his rights and demanded to have the play acted. 
So, perforce, the curtain rose and the piece commenced, every performer doing his very 
worst. This was too much for the auditorial unit, who at last expressed his disapproval in 
that sibillation dear to the indignant playgoer. His bebaviour was more agreeable to the 
actors, however, than theirs was to him, for immediately charging him with interrupting 
the piece, the people in front ejected the solitary spectator and the performance concluded. 
oe is the only occasion on record in which the management chucked out the whole 
audience, 

Roscrus Disropep,—Alfred Crowquill was a firm and faithful friend to Cobham, the 
tragedian, The actor’s wants never went unsatisfied when they were made known to his 
consistent benefactor. One night as the humourist, who by the way at that time belonged 
to the solemn profession of notaries public, was wending his way home to Wellclote- 
square, he overtook a wretched, ragged man who did not seem to have spirit enough to 
withstand the bitter East wind which was drifting the pitiless rain into his face. Crow- 
quill tarned round to give a glance of compassion to the poor wretch who was in such a 
bad condition, when to his surprise he recognised his old friend Cobham—Cobham, whose 
Duke of Gloster and Macbeth were believed by the tragedian’s friends to rival the impersona- 
tions of the great Edmund Kean himself. Of course Crowquill took Cobham home, in the 
fall faith that some dry clothes and a good dinner would make Richard himself again. 
Bat he was deceived in this, for the next morning Cobham woke with a burning fever, a 
state of things that involved some weeks’ nursing. The actor's principal attendant during 
his illness wes a “ buttons” who was in Crowquill’s service, and it was when Cobham’s 
fever was at its height that the page's master saw the youth bearing a draught in bis hand 
and wearing a b grin upon his face. With a little sternness, Alfred Crowquill asked 


him what there was to laugh at. “ What,” answered the boy, with a lively histrionic 
recollection,—“ Why, I am going to physic King Richard,” and the youth burst out 
laughing in the uncontrollable enjoyment of the amusing incident, 
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B Bittle Hard o Hearing. 


Y experiences as a “heavy” man have been many and varied. I have been 
hissed and hooted, and have occasionally received even warmer compliments 
in my vocation as a villain of the deepest dye. But never yet have they 
laughed at me! Never! did I say? Well, “hardly ever,” only once in 
fact, and then in general company, for all of us on the stage that night 

experienced the pleasure of exciting the uproarious laughter of an audience—uninten- 
tionally. 

One Saturday night, in a small Northern town, some three years ago, I was playing, in 
a “New and Original Sensational Drama,” the heaviest and wickedest of heavy and 
wicked villains. Everything went swimmingly up to the last few lines of the play. I 
had effected with success all my numerous disguises, committed various and 
multitudinous crimes, in my usual impressive manner (a little more impressively, 
perhaps, than usual, in honour of a new creation), and was looking forward to my final 
arrest by the “ Bobbies” (i.e. my old friends the property men, disguised carefully in 
their own clothes, assisted by a couple of helmets and belts), and last, but not least, to my 
call at the end of the play, and the hooting with which the friendly audience would, I 
hoped, reward my efforts and record their approbation. We had arrived at the last 
scene of the play. Need I describe it? It was—let me think now,—Yes, it was the 
good old “ Farmhouse Set,” with the white railings round the farmhouse door, the 
same old village pump, all touched up a little, with a new coat of paint, in honour 
of and to verify the large placards, “‘ New Scenery !! New Scenery!!” with which the 
walls of the town were adorned; here was the old village in the background, there 
the villagers grouped around with their well-known faces, and the same old dresses 
they had worn, in such a play as this, on many and many a Saturday night before. 
In the centre of the group stands old H——, who plays the virtuous, but poor 
withal, village farmer, wearing the same benevolent wig he always does in these 
pathetic fathers ; there he stands, leaning on his stick, looking the picture of virtuous 
resignation to his fate, and being as deaf as a post, is quite unconscious of what is taking 
place around him. His arms are stretched out towards the leading lady, who, in her 
character of the poor farmer’s ill-used daughter, is about to heroically sacrifice herself to 
save her father from the consequences of his imprudence and my villainy. Tableau, 
Villagers in tears!! Villainy triumphant !! Virtue nowhere !! when lo! enter the good 
young man, who has been waiting the whole evening for the storm of applause that greets 
his appearance, and is now trying to look as if he didn’t expect it, and was quite over- 
whelmed with surprise ; the tables are turned, and it is now the villain’s turn to suffer. 
On the stage we suffer differently—according to our line of business. The good people cry, 
we “heavy ” men scowl, and we do scowl to some purpose too. I am told my scowling is 
effective from the front. It may be so, but I know it does not improve my everyda 
appearance. The applause ceases, I relax the fierce attitude of defiance I have assumed, 
reduce my scowl to a good melodramatic grim smile, and calmly await the crushing 
speech that M——, who plays the good young man, is now pulling himself together to 
deliver. The applause over, silence reigns supreme ; the gods know well what is coming, 
first my utter discomfiture, then my arrest, and final exit amid the jeers and delight of the 
audience. M , before commencing, tries to attract old H ’s attention, which he 
sees is wandering away from the scene ; he succeeds, but only for a time: H wanders 
to some purpose presently. 

M——’s crushing speech was somewhat to this effect. Addressing old H——, the 
virtuous father, and pointing to where I stand (writhing in my best style), the good young 
man remarks, 

“Look there, old man! Look well at yonder black-hearted villain” (I do a good 
shrink). “ Aye, he shrinks! he cannot meet your gaze” (old H——’s eyes have acci- 
dentally wandered my way)—“ Mark him well, a I denounce him. He murdered 
your daughter and would now seduce her child ! ” 

“Thank God for that!” shouts out old H——, in his deafness mistaking his cue, 
“Thank God for that.” 

As long as I live I shall never forget that wild yell of laughter; the audience literally 
screamed with delight at this unexpected dénouement. Vainly we endeavoured to finish the 
piece, vainly I scowled with all my might, arrested myself, with the aid of my friends the 

roperty men, and finally endeavoured to make my exit. It was all of no avail, the curtain 
had to come down, and the laughter only ceased as the last of that large audience left the 
theatre. This scene has afforded me many a hearty laugh since, but J don’t think that the 
author can laugh, even now, at the absurd mistake caused by poor H—— being a little 
hard of hearing. Epwarp B. Normanx. 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 

THe Opera Season during the past year was less remarkable than might have been 
expected, when we remember the great advance made in other departments of musical 
art. Every year musical amateurs increase, and the understanding of great musical 
works increases also, yet in some respects the opera has taken a step backward. The 
impetus given for a time by the frequent performances of Wagner's works did not result 
in permanently raising the opera to a higher standard, and combining, as the more earnest 
advocates of the opera of the future wished to combine, a stronger kind of dramatic effect 
with more elevated music. It was with good reason argued that the time had come for a 
reformation of that miserably inefficient dramatic production, the operatic libretto. Every 
possible kind of weakness had been shown in the silly, improbable, and undramatic sub- 
jects chosen for operatic representation. In fact nothing was thought too trivial, too 
commonplace, to make an opera. Hence the failure of so many, while others only keep 
the stage through special merit in the music. For example, Mozart's Zauberflite and 
Rossini’s Semiramide may be named, and the latter composer's IV illiam Tell would never be 
heard but for the fine music. Bellini's Norma and Puritani survive because of their pretty 
melodies, but what a dismal catalogue we might make up of works which are banished 
from the stage ! Therefore we find it strange to account for our opera-goers welcoming the 
Sonnambula and works of that kind, while in all other forins of musical art the taste has 
become more elevated than of old. Managers must not be blamed, for when, at great 
outlay, they produce operas of a higher class, they cannot always depend upon public sup- 
port, unless when it happens that there is some special novelty in the work, as in the 
case of Signor Boito’s Mefistofele, which so brilliantly closed the season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. We have a strong impression that there will be no great reform in Opera until 
we get another composer of the Weber stamp, who is able to blend the popular with the 
classic element. Our opera patrons take much more kindly than they did to the mys- 
tical stories of Waguer, or else Mr. Carl Rosa would not have been able to give such a 
work as Lohengri« in an English version. Still much is wanting in the popular taste 
before Opera can be raised to the standard of which it is capable, combining, as Wagner 
says, the three arts, pictorial, dramatic, and musical, in one noble form of representation. 
Let us now recall some of the chief incidents of the operatic year in order to show the 
present position and prospects of operatic art. 

The season at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, commenced on Tuesday, April 
13th, with Massenet’s opera Le Rio de Lahore, which was produccd for the first time at the 
Royal Italian Opera during the previous season, and was repeated with nearly the same 
cast as on that occasion ; Mdlle. Turolla, Madame Pasqua, and M. Lassalle sustaining the 
chief parts, while, as the High Priest, M. De Reszke was an important change in the cast, 
the new comer having a fine voice, and being in all respects an artiste of a superior kind. 
In speaking of artistes who made their first appearance this year at Covent-garden we 
must certainly give the palm to Madame Sembrich, who came before the patrons of the 
Royal Italian Opera in the hackneyed Lucia di Lammermoor, and at once succeeded in 
establishing her claim to be one of the first vocalists of the day. Madame Sembrich is 
not only the possessor of a voice of the most sympathetic and brilliant quality, but her 
compass is so extensive that the entire operatic répertoire is open to her. She can sustain 
any character in the operatic range of parts, from the “Queen of Night,” in Zauberflote, 
to Norma. We will not go so far as to say that we have not seen better actresses than 
Madame Sembrich. Occasionally we find her conventional, but this may arise in some 
measure from her being seen in operas which have lost all the charm of novelty through 
wearisome repetition. It was, therefore, no slight triumph for the artiste that she could 
invest Donizetti's familiar passages with so much freshness as to secure enthusiastic 
applause. As the lady will come back to Covent-garden next season with an extended 
range of characters, we may © the dpalty interest to be taken in Madame Sembrich’s 





representations. Meanwhile the uality of her voice and great musical gifts, exhi- 
bited but partially owing to her not ‘appearing in a greater number of operas, excited 
curiosity such as is not often awakened by the advent of any new vocalist. The night 
of her first appearance was in fact a triumph so great as to warrant almost any expecta- 
tions in the future. Respecting other vocalists, there is not much to be said for them, the 
main dependence of the Management being upon vocalists of reputation, and these 
hive had greater success than ever. Madame Patti has never been rewarded with more 
enthusiastic applause than during the present season. Madame Albani, by her beau- 
tiful voice, her grace, and refinement of style, has worthily sustained her reputation in 
all her old parts, while in some new ones she has been heard with the greatest satisfac- 
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tion, notably in Hérold's opera Le Pré aux Cleres, which, if hardly worth transferring to so 
large a stage for its own sake, enabled the charming vocalist to win a triumph by her grace- 
ful acting and her exquisite singing in the second act. Madame Patti also sang her very best 
in the opera of Jules Cohen. But the preduction of stella was unquestionably a mistake, 
and it was a marvel to those who knew the music to tind the Management spending a 
large sum in decorating an opera which could never live on the strength of its music. 
The finest singing and the most delightful acting must inevitably be wasted upon worth- 
less music, and it would be well for every operatic Manager to take this into account. 
The musical public has been trained to know the difference between good and bad music, 
and, however tolerant audiences may be to a gifted artiste, they soon show their antipathy 
to bad music in a significant fashion by simply staying away. Our praise for Covent- 
garden this year will rest, therefore, on the performances of well-known works, and, as 
these appeared to afford every satisfaction to the audience, we can only hope that another 
season Mr. Gye, if he introduces new works, will give us such as may be worthy of the 
labour, care, and expendivure always bestowed upon them at the Royal Italian Opera. For 
example, we may cite the cornfield in Zstel/a as one of the most beautiful pictures 
ever seen upon any stage; but what of that if the music in the scene proved to be 
of no value? Brilliant mounting will not save a bad play, still less a bad opera, 
Nothing is more remarkable than the host of new vocalists always ready to appear in 
operas, At both of our Opera-houses during the season we have had a great many new 
singers, but, of course, the proportion of first-rate vocalists can never be large. A fairly 
successful début was made by Madame Verni, as Valentino, in Les Huguenots ; less im- 
portant first appearances having been those of Mdlle. Malvezzi (mezzo-soprano) and M. 
Engel (tenor). Besides the artistes already named above, the following have again con- 
tributed, in their different grades, to the performances of the season :—Mdlles. Bauer- 
meister, Mantilla, Schou, Cottino, Pyk, Sonnino, and Ghiotti ; Madame Corsi ; Signori 
Carpi, Sabater, Manfredi, Fille, Cotogni, Caracciolo, Silvestri, Raguer, &c. The scenic 
and stage effects have continued to maintain the special reputation of the establishment 
as heretofore, with Messrs. Davies and Caney as artists and Signor Tagliafico 
as Stage Manager. In the ballet department (directed by M. Hansen), the skilful 
dancing of Malle. Zuliani and the three Mdlles. Reuters has again been a feature. Signor 
Vianesi and Signor Bevignani have divided the duties of Conductor as before ; and 
other offices have also been efficiently filled, including that of leading and solo 
violinist by Mr. Carrodus, organist by Mr. Pittman, and leader of the ballet by Mr. 
Betjemann. Repeated performances were given of Le Prophéte, L’Africaine, Dinorah, 
and Les Huguenots of Meyerbeer ; Romeo e Giulietta and Faust of Gounod ; Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, and Traviata of Verdi ; La Sonnambula and I Puritant 
of Bellini ; other composers were represented occasionally, such as Don Giovanni, Mozart ; 
Lohengrin, Wagner ; Mignon, Ambroise Thomas ; Le Pré aux Clercs of Hérold, and 
Estella of Jules Cohen. Madame Patti’s annual benefit took place on Thursday, July 
15th, when the popular prima donna appeared in Semiramide. Her singing of the 
florid music could hardly have been surpassed, and the beauty of her voice and style 
excited the warmest admiration. That Madame Patti does not look the Assyrian Queen 
as Madame Grisi did, or like the late Mdlle. Titiens, may be readily granted, but her 
admirers appear to care little for that. They are quite satisfied with the charming 
vocalist as she is, and the occasion called forth a remarkable display of enthusiasm. 
Madame Scalchi worthily supported Madame Patti. On the next night Madame Albani’s 
benefit took place, when Mignon was given. The cast included, as before, Mdlle. 
Valleria as Filina, Madame Scalchi as Federico, M. Engel as Guglielmo (Wilhelm 
Meister), Signor Vidal as Lotario, Signor Ciampi as Laertes, and Signor Scolara as 
Giarno. After the opera a scene from Norma was given, in which Madame Albani sang 
the Druid Priestess’ scena, “ Casta Diva,” with fine effect, especially in the expressive 
slow movement. The season came to a close on Saturday, July 17th, when Madame 
Patti represented the heroine of La Traviata. The National Anthem was given, and 
Madame Patti sang the solo. 

The season at Her Majesty’s Theatre began extremely late. Mr. Mapleson did not 
commence his campaign until May 15th, but, considering the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with, it showed no little courage to open when he did, and to give the public such 
a variety of works supported by such excellent vocalists as many of them were. For the 
first time during many a past year, the name of Sir Michael Costa no longer appeared as 
conductor of the opera. Remembering the great services this renowned musician had 
rendered to operatic art, it might well cause profound regret to hear of his resignation. 
The name of Sir Michael Costa was a tower of strength and carried with it an influence, 
the loss of which, added to the departure of M. Sainton, Mr. Weist Hill, and other 
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artistes, had a depressing effect upon the commencement of the season. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Mapleson put his shoulder to the operatic wheel, and got together not only a good 
company, but a conductor of whose competence there could not be the slightest doubt. 
Signor Arditi was the best choice Mr. Mapleson could possibly have made. He yields to 
none in experience ; and in care and ability, as well as in musical knowledge, few con- 
ductors can equal him. We need only refer to the masterly way in which he conducted 
the new opera Mejistofele to prove that the bdton at Her Majesty’s Theatre was in good 
hands. ‘The season commenced with a representation of Faust, in which opera Madame 
Christine Nilsson appeared as the heroine ; Mr. Maas impersonating Faust, and gaining 
great credit by the beauty of his voice and the grace of his cantabile singing. ‘lhe chief 
claim to the consideration of the musician in the novelties produced will be found in 
Boito’s Mefistofele, which has proved a genuine and legitimate success. Although given 
late in the season, the theatre was crowded every time the work was performed, and it 
was found necessary to set aside other operas to represent this as often as possible. We 
must not forget the services Mr. Mapleson has rendered to musical art, sometimes under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty. We have to thank him for Carmen and for 
Mefistofele ; and a few years back he was also the first to introduce the most popular 
opera of modern times—Gounod’s Faust. The three best and most successful operas 
given during a period of twenty years we, therefore, owe to the enterprise of Mr. Maple- 
son, and this should make us indulgent if we have occasionally to chronicle a mistake, 
such as that of producing La Forza del Destino. | Managers are sometimes misled by a 
great name, and it was perhaps thought that the alterations in the opera, both in the 
music and libretto, would have rendered the work more acceptable to the public, but it 
did not prove so. Dismal was the “force of destiny ” in its original form, and dismal it 
remained, spite of all the hashing up that could be done for it. There was nothing in 
the music to redeem the story, which would have swamped a better score than Verdi had 
set to it. So the “force of destiny” yielded to that force of destiny which is the fate of 
some operas, and we fervently hope it may never be seen on the London Stage any more. 
The Baron Bodod D’Orczy’s opera The Renegade was not produced, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether this work would have done much service to the Theatre. An admirable 
engagement was that of Herr Richter, the celebrated conductor from Vienna. Under 
his guidance representations of Lohengrin were given which rather opened the eyes of the 
musical amateurs. It was generally admitted that for the first time Wagner's fine 
opera was heard as it ought to be heard. In one particular there was great reason for 
congratulation. | Most conductors allow the score of Lohengrin to be played much too 
loud. The consequence is that many very beautiful effects are ruined, and what is simply 
intended to be rich and full becomes coarse and noisy. Herein we have the secret of 
much of the repugnance to Wagner's music. People imagine it to be noisy and obstrepe- 
rous in style simply because they do not hear it in the way the composer intended. Herr 
Richter’s reading of the score was a revelation to many. Respecting the new 
artistes promised, Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann and Madame Robinson justified their 
engagement, and it was to be regretted they did not appear more frequently. Signor 
Ravelli, with his fine voice, entirely free from vibrato, is a very acceptable addition 
to the list of tenors. Mdlle. Nevada will doubtless improve, but Madame Marie 
Louise Swift and Signor Lazzarini did not fulfil expectations. | Mesdames 
Marimon, Vanzandt, Crosmond, Salla, and Cary, though advertised in the prospectus, 
have not appeared ; nor have Signor Fancelli, Signor Papini, M. Ordinas, and M. Roudil. 
In the chief artistes there was room for congratulation. Madame Nilsson, besides singing 
in several operas with great success, achieved a positive triumph in Mefistofele. There 
were some elements of novelty in the character owing to the introduction of a portion of 
the second part of Goethe’s Faust. There was remarkable skill displayed in first representing 
the simple grace and passion of Marguerite, and then, in the latter portion of the opera, the 
magnificent Helen of Troy. But Madame Nilsson’s greatest success of all was in the prison 
scene—one of the most pathetic and passionate representations seen in modern opera. 
The music of Signor Boito in this scene also fully realized the character of the situation. 
Madame Trebelli was always most valuable, able to undertake anything and ever com- 
petent in all she did. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk sustained the reputation she has won in 
Carmen, and appeared with success in other operas. Malle. Tremelli’s rich, full voice is 
of great use, and the lady improves as an actress. Signor Campanini was the most 
popular of the tenors. he orchestra was at first out of form, owing to the change of 
conductors ; but latterly there was a great improvement, and Signor Arditi may be com- 
plimented on the general result. Herr Strauss as first violin pe himself quite equal 
to his task. | Some improvement has also been noticeable in the stage-management, and 


the mounting of Meistofele was brilliant and appropriate, especially in the “ Brocken 
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Scene,” the scenery, painted by Signor Magnani, being admired. The occasional ballet 
has been attractive, and in all the minor details care was displayed. The season closed 
on July 24th, which was set apart for Mr. Mapleson’s benetit, Madame Gerster’s benefit 
taking place on the previous night. The opera chosen for that occasion was Balfe’s 
Talismano, which Madame Gerster had chosen for her benefit in the previous season. 
Balfe’s work, originally brought out at Drury Lane in 1874, was given with great spirit. 
In the autumn a short series of operas at reduced prices was given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre under the direction of Mr. Armit. The season commenced on Monday, October 
18th, with Faust, and introduced a number of new vocalists in the most popular operas 
which had been given during the preceding season. There was also a special novelty in 
the shape of a grand opera in four acts, composed by Signor Tito Mattei, and entitled 
Maria Di Gand. It was produced on Thursday, November 25th, and was received 
with great enthusiasm—due in some measure to the popularity of the composer, 
although the work itself was not wanting in merit. Signor Cimino, the author of the 
libretto, had chosen a subject closely allied to the Patrie of M. Sardou, and, spite of 
rather feeble versification, he constructed a fairly interesting libretto, Mr. Henry Hersee 
giving an English translation. Signor Tito Mattei in his music has followed the Italian 
school of the past, and his opera resembles Wossini, Donizetti, and Verdi in style far 
more than the more advanced school of Wagner. The instrumentation displayed con- 
siderable brilliancy and knowledge of effect, and the melodies were graceful and pleasing. 
The chief drawback was a lack of distinct individuality, without which a grand opera of 
the dimensions of Maria Di Gand could not be expected to make a lasting impression. 


——— i ----- 
“The PHannted Theatre.” 


HE Theatre Royal, Bleatpool, was a large, commodious building, for so small 
a provincial town, that boasted only of a thriving agricultural population. 
The auditorium could accommodate 1,000 persons, exclusive of standing room, 
which, however, was seldom occupied, for, taking an average each night of the 
season, few Bleatpooliums patronized the Theatre Royal. 

My name is William Killborough—mostly known in the town by the cognomen of “ Bill 
the Bos,” the origin of which I attribute to a slight queerness about my left eye. Iam 
a bachelor ; getting what work I can—in fact, turning my hand to anything, and living 
sparingly in a thatched tumble-down cottage, on the small pittance I earn. 

One morning at the latter end of October, 1870, while out in search of something to 
do, I happened to come across a theatrical bill that announced, in large biue letters, the 
special engagement of celebrated “Star and London Artistes,” who would make their 
appearance at the Royal the first week in November. 

While speculating in my own mind the possibility of their success, I was surprisingly 
confronted by Mr. Bostby, the manager. 

“How d’ye do?” he condescended to ask, with that peculiar twang in his speech so 
characteristic of him. Then he continued, without pausing for my reply, 

“ Have you any work yet!” 

“No, Sir,” I answered, respectfully touching my cap. 

“Yes! yes! I know—I know,” he gabbled out, almost in one breath, at the same time 
rubbing his hands together as if to make them redder than they were. “ Hard times for 
all.” Then putting on a pair of spectacles, I suppose to hide his little piggish eyes, he 
gazed intently at me for fully a minute, then remarked that I looked strong and hearty. 

“ Well, Heaven be praised, I am, Sir.” 

“ Humph,” snuffed he. “I’ve got a situation to suit you,’ was the next thing he said, 
coming to the point at once. ‘ You see we have a great tragedian coming to Bleatpool ; 
theatre must now be conducted comme il faut,” as much as to say it had not been so prior 
to this. “Want him to see how I manage the place—must ha¥t a night watchman to 
take care of the property. I've known you for a long while—good character—just suit— 
to combine hall-keeping—commence next Monday—long hours—a guinea a week— 
sufficient to keep you honest. Is it a bargain?” 

I, of course, gladly accepted the post, and thanked Mr. Bostby for his kindly offer. 
After this arrangement was settled, I hurried off to the “ Bull and Trumpet,” and with the 
two D's I then possessed invested in a pint of beer. 

“ Well, Bos,” said my pall, Jem Coatby, who was taking it easy in the public bar, 
“ Got any work yet !” 

“ Yes,” was my reply, as I told him all, only too pleased to relate my luck to Jem. 
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“ Phew!” whistled he, “ hang me if I’d care to be in your shoes.” 

“ What !” exclaimed I, surprised at the light he took it in, “ not a night watchman to 
a theatre !"’ 

“ Anyways,” answered Jem mysteriously, “ not this ‘ere theatre ; although I’ve been a 
super, there before now.” 

“Why ?” I queried, 

“ Cause, don’t you know the place is haunted?” he whispered. 

“Bah!” 

“ Ain’t you heard the story, Bos? If not, I'll tell you.” 

“T know something of it,” carelessly said 1. “ Proceed.” 

“Well, it’s a mysterious affair,” began my lazy, good-for-nothing companion, as he 
put down a short clay pipe, and washed his mouth out with a sup of beer. “ About 
twenty years ago there lived in this identical theatre of Bleatpool a man named Hugh 
M’Carrick, who took care of the place at night and did duty as a watchman. Ofttimes 
he’s been in this ’ere pub. and drained many a glass to its dregs. A monstrous muscular 
fellow was he, if all I've heard is true; touchy and quarrelsome to the least degree ; 
possessing a comely wife—of whose beauty he was continually boasting—and a neat little 
house on the outskirts of the town. At work at Brierly’s Mill four hours in the day, it 
wasn't to be expected he had much of a home life—in fact, as his house was two miles 
distance, he was rarely seen there more than twice a week, so Mrs. M’Carrick trudged 
backwards and forwards with her lord and master’s meals. 

‘* For some time he had a jealous fit on, suspecting his wife of infidelity during his 
absence. Keeping a moody silence to all, he nursed his secret passion, so that when the 
explosion did take place two lives were shattered. 

“One cold November night, after the theatrical performance was over, Hugh 
mechanically locked up the theatre, and retired to the little room now used as the ward- 
robe department. He'd been drinking somewhat freely in the day, and his bloodshot eyes 
bespoke his dissipated habits. Something he had heard about his wife aroused the jealous 
fiend within, while on his face there lurked a sinister smile! Stooping to conceal some- 
thing beneath the tablecloth, he reseated himself and grimly awaited his supper. 

“At twelve o’clock his wife as usual entered the theatre by the stage door, which 
nightly he left open to admit her, and went into the room with a few light words, 
depositing the food upon the table. In a sudden outburst of rage, the jealous husband 
madly accused her of all the base calumny he'd heard. 

“* No, no !’ she is supposed to have protested, ‘Mr. Blandford only see’s me home each 
night across the dark fields, and leaves me at the cottage door.’ Whereupon at this 
confession Hugh seized the hatchet he had carefully hidden, and cleft his wife’s head in 
twain! Flinging the blood-stained implement from him, the murderer, trampling over 
her body, hurried from the room, with her last words ringing in his ears. 

“Climbing up to the ‘flies,’ where the curtain, scenes, and borders hung in strange 
confusion, he snatched at a rope, slipped a knot, placed it round his own neck, then threw 
himself over into the dark vacancy below ! 

“The old rope he had chosen, having been much used, snapped in half with the sudden 
jerk, causing the guilty man to fall with a heavy thud upon the stage.” 

“ T remember hearing all this before ; that’s an old tale,” said L 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘ both were found lifeless in the morning, and the horrible 
tragedy has never been forgotten. By-the-bye, if you care to lift up the carpet in the 
wardrobe, you may still behold the blood-stains on the floor.” 

“ Well, they are both dead and gone, and at rest !” 

“Don’t be too sure about that,” replied Coatby. 

“ Ah! you say the theatre is haunted,” laughed I, “ but I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

“You will,” emphasised Jem, “ when you see the lifeless murderer glide across the stage ! 
Ha! ha! ha! I wouldn’t be a night watchman there for any amount of money! ” 

* * * * . 


The night at length arrived for the opening of the London Company. Boxes and 
baskets were duly unpacked, and stowed away in the various dressing-rooms. I, having 
nothing to do that day but hang about, was asked to carry the “ Star’s” luggage into the 
chamber set apart for the wardrobe. Ah! this was the very spot where Hugh M’Carrick 
killed his wife! My curiosity now prompted me to lift up the green baize and look ! 

Oh! horror! 1 unpleasantly realized the truth. As time and age hide many a deadly 
sin, so this carpet covered the blood-stained floor. Here, a man would dress to-night, 
unconscious of the human gore that lay beneath his feet. This dreadful discovery gave 
me the shivers and unnerved me for my duty. 

The front of the theatre was opened in due time, but with this I had nothing to do. 
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Taking my seat by the stage entrance as hall-keeper, I had to notice all who passed in and 
out. ‘The play was evidently a success, judging by the applause that reached my ears. 

Several times Mr. Bostby came to me, as the evening wore on, and when the perfor- 
mance had come to a close, handed me the theatre keys with a few more instructions. 

The last person to pass out was Hicks, who having turned off the gas, lit an old- 
fashioned lantern, and left it with me, ashe bade “ good night,” and told me to bring him 
the keys at six in the morning. 

The first thing I did when alone, was to secure every door, having previously provided 
myself with a supper of bread and cheese. I then began a search to see that all was 
right. Into the gloomy pit I directed my steps ; then examined every nook and corner in 
the boxes, whistling as I went along to relieve the monotonous stillness. Glancing at the 
stage I found my light would barely stretch the auditorium. Continually on the move, 
the flickering gleam from my lantern cast fantastic shadows around me. To-day I hadn't 
once seen Jem, but all the horrors he had impressed uporf me, came vividly before my 
mind. id the murderer haunt the stage at night! The awful silence acted on my 
nerves. Every now and then I gave a guilty start, and fancied more than once that I was 
watched. 1 was about to ascend the stairs leading to the gallery, and bad already placed 
my foot upon the bottom step, when something from above, with a strange rustling sound, 
passed by me. 

Great beads of perspiration stood upon my brow, and an extraordinary conviction seized 
hold of me. Was / alone in this dark, desolate place? Glancing about and searching on 
the ground, I found lying at my feet a playbill ; this it was that startled me ; blown 
down the stairs I imagined, having caught a sud ‘en gust of wind, from a hole in the 
broken window. “ Phew,” whistled I—‘it’s too cold to go up in the gallery—that’s 
right enough’—so turning back I groped my way on to the stage, determined to avoid 
the fatal wardrobe-room. 

I can’t say that I was exactly frightened—oh, no—but somehow I felt alittle nervous. 
Placing down my lantern, and taking a seat in the prompter's corner, I set to eating up my 
frugal meal, Why did my thoughts keep wandering to the awful tragedy enacted in the 
theatre twenty years ago! More than once I fancied I heard strange sounds, but after 
listening in agonized suspense for several minutes was compelled to attribute them to rats. 

“Hugh M’Carrick murdered his wife and” —— deuce take the things, that’s all 
that I could think of. Ah !—looking up suddenly, I discovered above my head a rope 
dangling from the “ flies” within my reach. Did this suspend the murderer in the air ? 
It irritated me beyond endurance. Springing up with a sudden impulse, in order to attach 
it to a “cleat,” I clutched wildly at the swinging rope, when——a horrible, deafening 
sound vibrated throughout the building ! 

What was it? Oh! how foolishly pale I turned for nothing. In frantic ignorance I 
had pulled the rope connected with the ‘‘rain-box,” causing the parched peas to rattle 
down like the yells of a thousand demons! At the same time a slight noise in the front 
attracted my attention. Was the theatre really haunted ! was a question I asked myself. 
Then an idea came into my mind. “I might just as well see if the wardrobe was locked 
up.” That room was my dread. Hurrying with my lantern thither, I set my mind at 
rest on that score. Returning to the stage, with the bunch of keys in my hand, I 
nervously became aware of the presence of another being. A figure flitted by me, and dis- 
appeared in the semi-darkness among the scenery! Never again could | experience a 
night thus. My mind was now worked up to such a pitch that I half resolved to bolt 
out into the streets. Literally trembling from head to foot, I dreaded my very life. , 

Boom! One o'clock tolled upon the night air. Alas, I guessed the ghostly time had 
come. Bent on retiring from off the stage—its nightly haunt —I turned to face-——the 
spectre! With a wild scream that rang throughout the theatre, I dropped both keys, and 
fell prostrate on my face, as the outlines of a figure in the shade moving forward became 
apparent to my watchful eyes ! 

. * * * + 

I cannot tell how long I was insensible ; suffice it, that on recovering I found myself in 
total darkness. What had occurred! Was I still lying on the stage where last I had 
fallen, with the supernatural form gloating over me? Horror! I'd seen the ghost, ‘twas 
evident, but so instantaneous was my glance that to describe it would be impossible. 
Where was my lantern? Groping on the ground, I felt in all directions ; the light did 
not go out on dropping it. Ah! my fingers came in contact with a cold hard substance. 
Picking it up, I found, to my horrified disgust, 1 had possessed myself of a human skull. 
Flinging aside the detested record of mortality, it fell with a dull crash to the ground. 

Where was I? Not on the stage. I proved that by feeling a partitioned wall around 
me. ‘There was no egress, What could all this mean! Although in the darkness I per- 
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plexed my troubled brain, no solution to the mystery could I find. Knocking at my 
prison walls for fully half an hour, no sounds but my own created noise met my ears, At 
length I heard some neighbouring clock strike four. ‘Then, sitting in the dark upon the 
ground, [resigned myself to await the issue of the strange adventure. More mystified as 
the hours rolled on, I was perfectly unable to satisfy my own mind as to the possibility of 
it being all a dream. But here was convincing proof. Caged up in some lonesome poking 
hole, where more than once I trampled on some skulls, without a ray of light to assist my 
darkened mind, what could it mean ? I felt fora window, in order to breathe the fresh 
air, but none could I find. Never shall I forget this night ‘of terror. 

Five weary hours of solitude and darkness [ passed thus. It seemed an age—when a 
loud hubbub of voices became audible, though not a word could I distinguish. 
ing at the woodwork with all my might, I patiently waited to be released. 

* What the devil’s this !” a familiar voice bawled. 

“ He's bolted,” said someone else, ‘‘and the place is ransacked !” 

“What! what! what!” 

* Good heavens ! all gone,” was a general exclamation. Then followed a scuffling of 
feet, and unfortunately the voices receded. 

“ Well,” said somebody else, “although he’s made off with everything the keys are 
left in that door. I'll tell the master.” 

Confound it all ; these mysterious proceedings puzzled me all the more. Was I to 
remain here? Never! Heedlessly I snatched up the skull I had accidentally kicked, 
and with all my strength flung it forcibly against the wall. 

“ Hollo! hollo!”” murmured more than one, “ here is somebody—quick —we’ ve got him.” 
Then I heard a confused rush close at hand, and with a sharp click, a key was turned 
in the lock, and my prison door flung open ! 

The dazzling light that met my gaze, coming out of the darkness, prevented my distin- 
guishing place or person. Several people were standing around me, and my position was 
awkward in the extreme. 

“Tell me, fellow, what this means!” 

The stern voice startled me, and on raising my eyes I found myself standing at the wing 
of the theatre, facing my surprised manager, Mr. Bostby ! Good gracious ! was I awake? 

“ Will you explain ?” 

“ What!” cried I, half dazed. 

“ Do you know,” said one of the bystanders, “that everything of value in this place 
has been stolen ?” 


“ How is it I find you locked up in the property room ?” cried Mr. Bostby, passionately. 
“ Answer me!” 

“That I can’t,” was my reply ; but then the truth began to dawn upon my mind, and 
I determined to narrate all that had transpired. I told my story—written here. 

“ Someone was evidently concealed in the gallery of the theatre!” remarked Hicks ; 
“then befooled you, and when you became senseless I’ve not the slightest doubt you 
were carried to the property-room, and lucked therein with the keys you dropped, giving 
a better opportunity to the burglars. The skulls you found were used last night in 
Shakspeare’s play of Mamlet, Not receiving the keys this morning, as arranged, I 
hastened here, found the stage-door open, and suspecting something wrong, fetched Mr. 
Bostby.” 

“It isn't only the most valuable part of the wardrobe gone, but the treasury has been 
robbed of last night’s receipts,” remarked the manager, and your place was to guard the 
property. I’ve done with your services, Sir. ‘lake this, and go!” Saying which, he 
handed me the week’s screw, and, with a contemptuous look, was about to walk away. 

“ Sir-——” I began. 

“That'll do --that'll do.” 

“ But——” 

“Go!” he said, authoritatively, pointing to the door, “and think yourself fortunate 
I do not implicate you as one of the thieves’ confederates.” 

Greatly stunned at his last remark, I doggedly left the building. There was, of course, 
a great fuss in the town, and my name was unpleasantly associated with the robbery. 
Hurrying to Jem’s cottage | was surprised to find he had disappeared, and nothing had 
been heard of him since the previous evening. 

Heaven forgive me for the suspicion, but almost positive am I that Jem Coatby— 
whom I've never encountered since—worked up my fears to that awful pitch that he 
might more easily accomplish his premeditated robbery. Although the truth is still 
unravelled, and eight years have passed over my head, I shall never forget my strange 
adventure as night watchman to the “ Haunted Theatre.” Frank RvssELu. 
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™%>. a, ~Y . 
His Bast Stage Appearance. 

S HERE was no resisting him. To his suave question, “ Was there room for 
one !”"—they were a party of five, and, according to the company’s bye-laws, 
there was room for another quintette—they had answered not a word. They 
had travelled together from London, and to have a stranger thrust in upor 
them there, with no stoppage between that and Foodleton, was intolerable. 

Massinger, the leading man, simulated slumber; Fitzherbert, the jeune premicére, 
regarded the intruder withan air of mild hauteur ; Grigglesby, the low comedian, wrapped 
himself up in a winding sheet of daily paper ; and the other members of the company 
studied the scenery through which the train was passing. But, there wasnoresisting him. It 
was not a smoking carriage, he observed, but if his nose did not deceive him they had been 
breaking the bye-laws. For his part he preferred smoking where it was not allowed. It was 
so very much pleasanter. Thereupon he tendered a cigar to Fitzherbert, which that 
gentleman accepted. Then, regarding the party with a look of bland interest, he said, 

“Tf I am not mistaken, you gentlemen are actors.” 

*“ And what if we are, Sir!” exclaimed Massinger, starting to his feet, and hurling the 
scorching question at the interloper in tones of brass, “ What if we are ! who the devil 
are you, Sir, I should like to know ¢” 

“That is who I am, Mr. Massinger,” replied the stranger, with perfect equanimity, 
tendering his card, “And I'd know your voice anywhere.” 

Massinger read the inscription aloud—“*‘A. Prywell, Private Inquiry Office, 763, 
Shepherdess Walk, E.C.,’” and added freezingly, “ Well ?” 

“ You don’t know me, Mr. Massinger, of course, although I know you. When we met 
before I was in the force. But you and I have acted together, for all that.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the five in unison. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, unabashed. “ Have a cigar, gentlemen.” In silence they 
accepted the proffered calumet. Amazement had for the moment deprived them of the 
power of utterance. Continued the stranger, “ Which of you gentlemen remember an 
actor named Stoneleigh ?” 

Massinger smiled, and the first old man shook his head, while Grigglesby observed, with 
an objurgation, that he would never forget him, nor a troublesome cheque, not to say a 
fishy, of his which once came into his hands. 

“ Very good,” said the stranger, “then, if you don’t object, I will tell you what I know 
about that singular individual. It will be some time before we reach Foodleton. One 
morniog I was sent for by the Superintendent, who introduced me to an old gentleman 
with white hair. Did I know Mr. Basil Stoneleigh (of course that was not his real name), 
Mr. Mallaby’s son-in-law ? (Mallaby was the old gentleman's name). Idid. Well, he 
had bolted. Had absconded, the old gentleman said, about four months before, taking 
with him a heap of loose cash and every scrap of his wife’s jewellery. At first (she doted 
on him, and I have observed—it’s a curious thing—that the worse we are the more they 
dote) it went hard with her, and the family were afraid to do anything beyond putting 
some dark advertisements in the papers imploring him to come back and all would be 
forgiven. ‘She would lose her reason,’ said the old gentleman, ‘if the law laid hold of 
him, so we have abstained from making the unhappy circumstance public. Scoundrel as 
he has proved himself we dare not yet resort to extreme measures, Penal servitude would 
be too good for him, but I must think of my child and her little girl.’ It was no business 
of mine to rough the Superintendent, and I knew my book better than talk law to Mr. 
Stoneleigh’s father-in-law, but what they required me to do amounted, in my opinion, to 
nothing less than compounding a felony. He had committed forgery, but the warrant 
which the chairman of the county bench had privately provided the old gentleman with 
I was not to serve. I was to take it with me, and also a paper which I was to compel 
the runaway to sign. In signing this he relinquished all authority over his child for a 
certain number of years—a good many—and undertook to make his wife a handsome 
allowance. ‘ Which he never will make,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ But my object is to 
keep him out of the way.’ 

“Considering he was green at the game, Mr. Basil Stoneleigh played it remarkably 
high. It was a cheque-book of the old man’s he had collared. This was artful. If he 
had forged the signature of the firm in which Mallaby, and himself, and two others were 
associated, keeping the thing quiet.would have been impossible. The old gentleman had 
a private account, and it was that he went for. Stoneleigh was confident that rather than 
distress his daughter, Mallaby would stand any amount of bleeding. The imitation of the 
father-in-law’s signature was close, but not good enough to get over the manager of 
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the bank whom Mallaby was obliged to take into his confidence and bind down 
to secrecy. I suspect, Sir,” continued Mr. Prywell, turning to Mr. Grigglesby, “that 
your bother with Mr. Stoneleigh’s cheque arose before the bank was made right. Up to 
the time of my being called in he had only tried it on for small sums. ‘ But impunity will 
give him courage,’ said Mr. Mallaby, ‘and one of these days I may have to part with 
hundreds. Get that cheque-book, Prywell, and you not only deprive him of the means of 
injuring me further, but, from what I know of his peculiarly methodical habits, you also 
supply me with a complete record of his guilt. 1 am convinced that upon the counter- 
foils of the book we shall find a complete diary of his delinquencies : for future use if 
required, for at all risks my child must be saved.’ 

“Well, with plenty of money and a promising clue, I set to work. During a visit 
which I paid to Mr. Stoneleigh’s residence, with the old gentleman (the loving way in 
which that dear little women yet spoke of the brute was wonderful), | took the 
liberty of pocketing a photographic album which was lying on the drawing-room table. 
There he was—or rather there she was—I felt confident. Mr. Stoneleigh was an amateur 
actor. The photo was a presentation portrait with her name on the back. I would look 
her up—her whereabouts was safe to be somewhere in the Zra. Besides, I had an idea. 
Having acted a bit myself—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” resounded through the carriage. 

“ Well, gentlemen, you need not laugh, it is true. Anyhow I shaved off my beard aud 
made a journey to ——I need not mention where, Mr. Massinger }” 

“ You need not,” replied that gentleman. 

“ Over a steak in a modest coffee-house I[ carefully studied the playbill. She was there 
right enough, and I felt pretty certain so was he. That night, from the pit, I satisfied 
myself that Mr. Basil Stoneleizh was the nian I was after. Next morning I waited upon 
the manager, who, on my telling my business, behaved like the thorough gentleman he 
I induced him to engage me at the convenient salary of nothing per week, and once in tae 
theatre experienced no difficulty in worming myself into the confidence of my man. I 
became his dresser and general factotum. I was cheap and remarkably handy. He was 
an overbearing ruffian, and the life he led me would have been intolerable if I had not 
consoled myself with the reflection that my turn was certain to come. The last act, at any 
rate, was bound to be mine. It is deuced hard sometimes for the officer to forget that he 
is a man, and when Mr. S. put on his side, which was whenever we came into contact, it 
was difficult to keep my tongue still, knowing what I did about him. Having next to 
nothing in the shape of study to occupy my time (I had arranged that beforehand with Mr. 
Thompson, the manager), it suited very well for me to be always in attendance. I was a 
miracle of fidelity, but what a doing he gave me to be sure! It was Richards this, and 
Richards the other (Richards was my name in the bill), all over the place from the 
moment he entered the theatre uutil the time he left, and I was for ever, on some pretext 
or other of his devising, at his lodgings. But I could not get a sight of either jewellery or 
cheque-book. 

“The lady I did not bother myself with. As the days succeeded each other my work 
became harder—with him, I mean. He might have been aware of being watched, so 
careful was he not to be caught. A letter which I received from my chief inclosing a 
note from Mr. Mallaby by no means added to my comfort. The forger was growing 
bolder. He had launched a cheque of three figures, and of course had got the money. 
This news was followed by the appearance of the lady in a dress which was the envy of 
every other female member of the company—you may remember it, Mr. Massinger ? - - 
and wearing certain costly articles of jewellery of which | happened to have a description 
in my pocket-book. Mr. Stoneleigh’s conversation, too, was growing to be anything but 
reassuring. I surprised him more than once studying the shipping advertisements'in the 
newspapers. He began to take an interest in the American drama. I did not object to 
his going there or anywhere else for that matter, but he and I must have an 
understanding first. I saw there was no time to be lost, and accordingly I waited on the 
leading magistrate, presented my credentials, and got the warrant made all right for 
service, In representing to Mr. Thompson how matters stood, he fell into my views at 
once, and by my express desire (it ought to have been mentioned in the bill, but it wasn’t) 
cast Still Waters Run Deep for that week’s fashionable night, which was three nights 
after that on which I made the arrangement. Perhaps you recollect me now, Mr. 
Massinger !” 

“T do, Sir, dimly. Pray proceed.” 

“ Day and night I thought and schemed about that cheque-book, but to no purpose. I 
could not get a sight of it, or an idea as to its hiding-place. I had been a good deal with 
him after the first rehearsal of Stilt Waters, and he did not seem to mind it, although I 
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should have been rather at a loss for reasons for my sticking to him if he had asked for 
them, and I did not part with him until dinner time—his dinner time I mean, in the 
evening. We separated at the door of his lodgings, and I heard the landlady say that 
there were two letters for him. When he came to the theatre two hours after he looked 
ill. Hullo! said I to myself, have the pair had words? if not, what does it mean? He 
dressed without exchanging a word with me, his most attentive dresser, and when he was 
quite ready, he sat down and proceeded to pore over the cheque-book ! That night I had 
nothing to do, gentlemen, which was fortunate. The stage would have had to wait in 
any case until all hopes of attaining the object 1 then had literally in view failed. 
Closing the book, he held it loosely in his hand, and leaned back in his seat in, what I 
should call, a brown study. A loud summons from the call-boy awoke him from his 
evidently painful meditations. He laid down the book, seized the sword necessary to 
complete his equipment, attached the weapon to his belt, and rushed on to the stage. In 
less than a minute the prize was in my possession, and I, shortly afterwards, securely 
locked in at my lodgings, carefully studying the counterfoils, 

“ Next day | was not to be found. The manager, I learnt afterwards, excused me at 
rehearsal, said I was ill or something, and believed I had gone for the day to the seaside. 
It did not matter very much, for anyone could go on for my part if I failed them. Stone- 
leigh (I heard afterwards) sought everywhere for his cheque-book, and got others to search, 
without, however, minutely describing the thing (I had reckoned on his cowardice in that), 
and now at the final rehearsal of Stull Waters he tackled me. ‘ Richards,’ said he in a 
husky voice, ‘ speak to me for five minutes.’ We withdrew to the back of the stage, and 
he asked me if I had seen his cheque-book? I said 1 had not, which was strictly true, 
for it certainly was not his. He pondered for a minute or so in silence, which T put an 
end to by asking why he did not advertise his loss? The look he gave me was something 
to remember. It defied description. Well, gentlemen, the performance took place, and 
you, Sir (to Mr. Massinger), played John Mildmay.” 

“T did, Sir.” 

“ And he played Captain Hawksley.” 

“ He did.” 

“ And I,” added Mr. Prywell, with a burst of pardonable pride, “ played Gimlet. It 
was I who stage-managed that final scene. Perhaps you noticed that the business was a 
little unusual.” 

“ Now you mention it, Sir, I did observe a change which rather surprised me. You 
were uncommonly en evidence, or, a8 I may say, all over the shop.” 

“Twas. And I had a reason for it. Perhaps you noticed that after the words ‘ Alias 
Boscawen,’ ‘Mr. Maxwell from the North,’ I whispered something in Mr. Basil Stone- 
leigh’s prompt ear which turned it white. Vo? Well, I did. It was the whitest ear I 
ever saw. How Captain Hawkesley staggered through the remainder of his lines I 
cannot tell. I spared his feelings when the curtain fell, which was not a very difficult 
task seeing that he was not called. If he had been I should have gone on with him. 
Before he knew where he was he, still handcuffed, was face to face with me and the 
manager in Mr. Thompson's room. When I showed him the warrant he was done. He 
gave ir without a struggle, and signed the paper. Acting under orders I set the wires to 
work, and in twelve hours from the time I had clapped the nippers on he was on his way to 
America, We parted with each other quite friendly, for having got all my own way 
with him I bore no malice, at Holyhead. I did look in at the theatre again on my way 
back with my reports, but it was to receive a parcel of jewellery which a lady, recently a 
member of Mr. Thompson's company, had, acting under the advice of Archibald Prywell, 
left in his charge. As Gimlet, gentlemen, I made my last appearance on any stage. 
Here we are at Foodleton.” Byron WEBBER. 


Tue New Trar.—The following anecdote was told us by an old country manager. 
He had taken the lease of a small provincial theatre, and as usual found it out of repair. 
Calling in a carpenter living in the little town, the manager pointed out sundry repairs, 
such as new benches for the pit, new panels in doors, &c., but after leaving the 
theatre he remembered that one of the traps in the front of the stage had a dilapidated 
look, and calling again on the carpenter, he said, “I particularly want a new trap for the 
front of the stage ; don’t forget it.” “ Certainly not, Sir; a new trap, Sir; I shali be sure to 
remember it.” A few days later the manager was just entering the stage door whea he 
saw the carpenter perspiring from every pore of his ruddy countenance. He was 
between the shafts of a emart two-wheeled vehicle, which be was dragging ia triumph up 
to the theatre. ‘‘ It’s the new trap, Sir.” “ What on earth are you thinking about?” said 
the manager, “I meant a trap-door,” 
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“Giding up the Ghost.” 


Sr. James’ Haty, High Street, Doublegloucesterham. Mr. Tompxins Buster | 
has the honour to announce that he will read “HAMLET” on Tuesday evening | 
next, November Sth, at half-past 8 o'clock precisely. Tickets—Reserved Stalls, | 
5s.; Area, 2s. 


—_——— —_—<—$ $$ —$_ $$ | 


BILL bearing the above, and printed in all the colours of the rainbow, was 
posted so extensively over the little town of Doublegloucesterham, that the 
walls round about seemed to have broken out with a severe eruption of 
Mr. Tompkins Buster, who, it was generally known (as he had stated in 
private circles himself), was going to give a highly original and wonderfully 

novel reading of the great character in Shakespeare’s play. Notwithstanding the import- 

ance of the coming event, the townspeople went through their ordinary business, and the 
farmers dined at the village ordinary in their ordinary way, until the evening arrived 
when the extraordinary performance was announced to take place. Punctually to the 
time the doors of the hall were opened ; but the same punctuality did not exhibit itself 
in the movements of the audience, for nearly half an hour had passed since the clock 
had struck eight before any ore presented himself at the door ; when a young gentleman 
of a jocular turn of mind offered a card to the doorkeeper, informing him he would give 

it to him if he would let him through into the hall. As this jocular gentleman held a 

complimentary admission, the janitor made no difficulty in complying with his request. 

Several other funny young gentlemen now arrived, and after the Town Hall clock had 

struck a quarter to nine, there might have been assembled about a hundred and fifty 

ladies and gentlemen, about a hundred of whom had been armed with complimentary 
admissions, bearing the sign-manual of the great Tompkins Buster. 

The audience began to show some signs of impatience. They wanted to hear the new 
and original reading of J/amlet which had been announced ; and, it must be confessed, 
the result fully bore out the description which had been given of it in the advertisements, 

All this time nothing had appeared to amuse the audience in the shape of entertain- 
ment from the platform ; but the funny young gentlemen in the two-shilling part were 
cracking jokes with the other funny young gentlemen in the five-shilling part, and it 
seemed that they expected some fun. After a time, as the only object visible on the plat- 
form were a reading-desk and a chair, one of these gentlemen said, “I say, Fred. where’s 
Buster? Perhaps he is not coming. Somebody had better go on to the platform and 
read till he comes. Perhaps some of the swells in front will oblige. Order for Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who will deliver a lecture on the evils of long-sustained temperance.” 

At last a movement was observed on the platform, and the great Mr. Tompkins Buster 
made his appearance. He was a tall, thin, elderly gentleman ; with a sallow complexion 
and shaggy black hair. He was dressed completely in an old dress suit, which might 
have belonged once to a cheerful undertaker or to a retired greengrocer, who combined 
the profession of vending coals and vegetables with that of attending at evening parties 
in the capacity of a waiter. The shirt collar which Mr. Tompkins Buster wore was so 
high that it almost hid his ears, and he also had a high white cravat, wound round and 
round his long throat, as if he were suffering from a severe cold or an attack of mumps. 
Immediately the great man made his bow he was greeted with an immense ovation, which 
he received with becoming modesty ; and, considering the enormous applause which 
proceeded from the back of the hall, the reception may truly be described as flattering. 
After bowing his acknowledgments Mr. Tompkins Buster leant his chin upon his hand in 
a meditative attitude, supporting himself upon the reading-desk, and appearing for some 
few minutes in a kind of mental abstraction, when suddenly one of the funny young 
gentlemen suggested that he should rouse himself, and proceed to the business of the 
evening, by calling out— 

“ Wake up, Guy Fawkes!” 

Whereupon he took a book out of one of the pockets of his tail coat, laid it on the 
desk in a gentle manner, but all the while regarding his audience most solemnly, and 
began thus :— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen : I have invited you here this evening to listen to my new 
study, my new reading of Shakespeare’s sublime character of Hamlet. In doing so I 
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may here observe that I purpose reading those scenes only in which Hamlet is concerned : 
in fact, I intend to eliminate—to cut out—to skip over, so to speak, all the other characters 
of the play. I—I do—TI er, er...” 

Here the lecturer came to what may be technically described as a “dead stick ;” 
for, during his few introductory words, he had been fumbling in all his pockets, and indeed 
now seemed very uncomfortable. No one could tell what had happened, or what was 
going to happen ; but the lecturer soon explained. 

“ Well, well, this—er—is most unfortunate. I regret to say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I have left my spectacles at home, and I really am afraid——” 

“T'll lend you mine,” said one of the audience. 

“Well,” said the lecturer, “I will try them; but my sight is so peculiar that I 
fear——” 

After trying these spectacles, and finding them unsuited to his eyes, another of the 
audience asked Mr. Buster whether he “would try Charley's eyeglass!” After trying 
this, one of Charley’s friends exclaimed, “ Don’t old Measles look a ‘toff’!” when the 
poor gentleman remarked, that “It was no use to waste time ; he would go home and 
get his own glasses if the audience would give him their kind indulgence for ten or 
fifteen minutes.”” This suggestion was received with cheers ; and some gentleman begged 
him, in most pathetic terms, “not to hurry on any account, but to take his time.” 

Mr. Buster had no sooner left the platform, than one of the facetious gentlemen rose, 
and said, “Won't somebody give us a song while the old man’s gone! Here, Scrimmige, 
old chap, you can sing. Sing us ‘The Scarlet Flower.” ‘The gentleman thus appealed 
to endeavoured to get himself absolved from this duty, with the following apology— 

“T really -o—busd—s—abologidse, for I really—o—have sudge a cold id by head that 
I could dot sig ; by dose is doo bad. I could dot bossibly addempd to sig do-dight.” 

The gentlemen at the back, who evidently had purposely called upon this gentleman, 
knowing that he had a cold, would hear of no excuse. So he had, nolens volens, to stand 
up afid sing in the middle of the hall, and he delivered himself after this fashion :— 


“ T had a flower withid by gardid growig ; 

I dourished id with fond danxious care. 

Rich in eached gharmb of datur’s owd bestowig, 
Of dint udrivalld and of fragrance rare. 

A devil hour there camed about by dwellig 
One who had blighted many a flower before. 

He saw my gem, all other flowers excellig, 
He sbiled upon it, and it bloomed do bore.” 


After having sung the second verse in precisely the same manner, the audience 
applauded most vociferously, and the vocalist was called upon to repeat the last verse ; 
but he declined, saying, “ Thad id was quite imbossible, as the doothache had cub on 
during the sigig so badly that id was almosed imbossible do bove his jaw.” 

At this juncture the lecturer returned, and after again apologising for having kept his 
audience in suspense, proceeded as follows :— 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, of course you know how the play commences—how the 
guards are surprised by the appearance of the Ghost.” Here he looked at the audience, as 
if horror-stricken with the word, holding his hands up above his head as if he had really just 
seen an apparition, and again repeated the words “the Ghost.” At the same time a 
sepulchral voice from the back of the hall echoed in a similar tone “Bogey!” At this 
the reader stopped, and, looking over the top of his spectacles, intimated that if he were 
interrupted he would lose the inspiration, and continued thus : 

“Well, as I said before, the Ghost appears. Of course I need not tell you ; you are 
aware that this same Ghost "—Here one of the young wits made the following 
observation :— 

‘* Excuse me, do you mean Pepper's Ghost ?” 

“ Really,” said the lecturer, “this will never do, Just as I was preparing for the 
entrance of the character I have invited you to come and hear me read, you have made so 
many interruptions that we lose valuable time. What with the time it has taken me to 
go home for my spectacles, and the interruptions I am greeted with whenever I attempt 
to work up to the entrance of Hamlet through the proper medium—the Ghost—” 

At this all the funny young gentlemen rose up in the hall, and, burying their faces in 
their hands, said, in muffled tones altogether, — 

“The Ghost ! Oh, horror!” when the lecturer again endeavoured to expostulate with 
the unruly members of his audience. Suddenly, fizz, fizz, crack, bang, off went five and 
twenty or thirty squibs ; and a few crackers were seen on the platform just behind the 
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startled lecturer. At the same moment, almost, the manager of the hall appeared on the 
platform, and remarked that he could not permit such proceedings, and would thank the 
audience to leave. 

This they were nothing loth to do, and the hall was soon deserted. But poor Mr. 
Tompkins Buster had proceeded no further with his new and original reading of J/amlet 
than the entrance of the spectre, and ultimately he was reluctantly compelled somewhat 
prematurely to “ give up the Ghost.” J. A. Cave. 


——}{—__ 
atly Debut on the Stage. 


a\T was in the Christmas week intervening between the exit of the year of grace 
1842 and the advent of its successor, that I first seriously conceived the idea 
of appearing on the stage. My father, good man, with enduring faith in the 
axiom that learning is better than lands or gold, had kept me at boarding- 
schoo] till I had completed my seventeenth year, though whether this pro- 
longed tuition was induced by actual reliance on the proverb, or by the fact of the lands 
and gold not being exactly bequeathable about this time, is beyond my ken at the present 
moment. Anyhow, at school I was kept, a great hobble-de-hoy, impatient of the restraint 
of the pedagogue, and indignant at being compelled to bundle into bed in broad day- 
light, on a lovely summer’s evening, in company with my schoolfellows in petticoats and 
knickerbockers. But I had all the pride and aspirations of youth, and well do I 
remember my ecstasy on leaving school, the first boy in the elocution class, and presenting 
to my parents, on my arrival home, before I had well discharged my duty to the door- 
mat, the half-calf bound edition of the “ Arabian Nights,” awarded me as an appropriate 
recognition of my oratorical accomplishments. 

It was the custom at the Doctor’s establishment at Stamford Hill where I matriculated 
to get up theatrical entertainments at the Christmas holidays, and invite to these 
exhibitions the parents aad friends of the pupils. The plays, as a rule, were selected 
from Shakespeare’s works, and as the local costumier was too exacting for our exchequer 
in his charge for the hire of brocade and bullion, we resolved on this occasion to throw 
him over, and enact the tragedy of Julius Cesar, where the bed linen could be utilized 
as togas, and the Roman shirt beneath fairly represented by Brutus donning the night-dress 
of a lad of ten reaching scarcely down to his knees. The actor’s chest being enveloped 
in the sheet, concealed the shortcomings of the bedgown in that region, and when grace- 
fully pinned up in plaits on the shoulder, really looked as near the orthodox article as 
could reasonably be expected. 

It was as Brutus I distinguished myself that evening, and the applause I received 
when on the platform, added to the congratulations of the audience after I had left it, 
inwardly assured me that I had realized Mare Antony’s encomium, 

“ This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 

One little incident rather disturbed my classic gravity, though it was soon forgotten 
in the excitement and delight of tke scene. Brutus shakes off the mortal coil in the last 
act, by running on his sword, —— held horizontally by Strato for the impalement. 
Strato's representative—with whom I was a special favourite—had stationed himself as 
near the end of the stage as possible, in order to afford me the necessary applomb in 
approaching the deadly weapon. The impetuosity and dash of my rush knocked him 
off the balance from his kneeling position, and in falling, he clutched at the calico sheet 
fastened to the side of the room as a curtain. The fabric being frail, broke from its 
moorings, and fell to the floor, covering—as with a virgin pall—the bodies of the deceased 
Roman and his faithful retainer. We scrambled from beneath its folds, and regaining 
our feet, walked off the platform arm-in-arm, amidst shouts of laughter and derisive 
applause. 

But the seed was sown—the cacoethes had taken root! I was conscious of immense 
superiority over my dramatic colleagues, and felt as convinced then, as I now do that I 
am penning this narrative, that I was destined for a great career, and to occupy at least 
a quarto page in the archives of Thespian fame. What could I not do (I thought) on a 
regular stage, with the accessories of correct scenery, dresses, and appointments, with gas- 
lights at my feet instead of decimal tallow candles, and an orchestra of proper musicians, 
in place of the senior Tomkin’s flute, and kit-fiddle of the gouty French dancing- 
master ! 

The opportunity soon arrived, There flourished, the third of a century ago, in Wilson 
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Street, Gray’s Inn Road, a little private theatre, under the proprietorship of one Richard 
Pym. ‘To this temple and its frequenters I was introduced shortly after the occurrence 
related, and very soon became initiated into its mysteries, and absorbed in its allure- 
ments. No further introduction or ceremony was needed between the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as they were styled, who formed the corps dramatique, than the exchange of 
their theatrical pseudonyms, and thus it came about, that within a month—a little 
month— I became acquainted and enamoured (for to see her was to love her) with the 
adorable Miss Alicia Bellaire, then a blooming creature about my own age, and eldest 
daughter of Mrs. George Smith, widow and clear-starcher, of No. 99, Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Leather Lane, E.C. Tothis lady’s domicile Alicia retired nightly for nutrition and repose, 
after leaving the establishment of Madame Josephine 'Tibbs—the proprietress of a dingy 
milliner’s shop, in a gloomy street running out of the Mile Fnd Road, where she was 
engaged six days out of the seven, from nine a.m. till six p.m., in the tasteful manufacture 
of caps and bonnets, and the arrangement thereon, @ la mode de Orient, of imitation 
ostrich feathers, or articles of mosaic jewelry from the ateliers of the Midland Counties. 
Yes—she was in truth a milliner, and, as Hotspur puts it, perfumed like one, though 
twixt her finger and her thumb, in lieu of the pouncet box the gallant officer places in 
the hand of his fop, she was wont to hold and flutter the prettiest and daintiest of Indian 
rice fans, with a naiveté of manner Madame Vestris alone could have equalled, and none 
but the peerless Mrs. Nisbett have excelled. 

Well, we met and we loved ; the better part of my pocket money allowance I ex- 
pended on my inamorata in ginger beer and buns, and having passed the evening hours 
in such bliss as only stage Romeos express, and Juliets in their ’teens reciprocate, I used 
to accompany Alicia home to the maternal dovecot, and bid her “good night” till the 
morrow, always reserving my parting kiss till I left her at the door, in order to mingle 
with the sweetness of her lips the flavour of the twopenny Bath bun I had purchased 
for her at the pastrycook’s at the corner of Gray's Inn Road. 

The custom was at Mr. Pym’s—as at other private theatres— to wafer up in the room 
where the amateurs assembled on closed nights a notice of coming performances, and, 
under the title of the play proposed, appeared a list of the characters ; opposite to each 
being affixed the amount the tyro must disburse for its enactment. Many a time and oft 
did my eyes scan these figures in the hope of finding some part suitable alike to my 
ambition and my banking account, and where Alicia could appear conjointly as my lover, 
or my wedded wife. But Romeos and Claude Melnottes were high in the market, and I 
scorned the notion of an afterpiece, where a testy old fellow in a worn court suit and 
frowzy brown wig is for ever disagreeing with his better-half in sombre napless velveteen 
and hair powder, as uncongenial to my own feelings as a lover, besides exhibiting the idol 
of my soul under the disadvantage of assumed wrinkles and in a peevish mood. 

One night I was addressed by a gentleman, many years my senior, who was getting up 
Hamlet for his benefit, and asked whether I would not like to make my first appearance 
therein as the King. He had, no doubt, observed my young love’s dream, as he in- 
sinuated that Miss Bellaire, on my compliance, would, in all probability, appear as the 
Queen. Here wasachance! Claudius and Gertrude are almost inseparable in every 
scene of the tragedy. They enter hand-in-hand in state to a flourish of trumpets and the 
beat of big drums ; they sit beside each other at the mock play ; they stand touching each 
other over Ophelia’s grave ; they occupy the same throne in the final scene in loving 
proximity, and the same gilt pasteboard goblet touches the lips of both ere they, die. 
Enough! The bargain was struck, half-a-sovereign being the sum I was to hand over 
for the monarchy, and I there and then sealed the contract by the deposit of my last half- 
crown piece. At the suggestion of Miss Bellaire—who was credited with great taste in 
the selection—Adolphus Greville was the nom de thédtre finally fixed on, as the synonym 
for James Wilkins, and under which I should become known to posterity. The night of 
performance came, and, punctually as the clock struck six, I wended my way to Wilson 
Street. The playbill, with my new name at full length, I pulled out of my pocket to 
look at, and then folded up and returned there so frequently on my road, that the printing 
was nearly illegible at the creases long before 1 arrived at the stage<loor. I at once pro- 
ceeded to the dressing-room allotted me, and tore off my ordinary clothes with the 
rapidity of a schoolboy about to bathe. In about half-an-hour I was dressed, with the 
exception of my long, rabbit-skin trimmed regal robe, and forwarded to another apart- 
ment to be “ made up,” lest the paint and powder should fall on that garment and “ mess 
it” in the process. My eyebrows having been burnt-corked till they looked as shaggy as 
a Scotch terrier’s, and my cheeks overlaid with crape hair to give me “ weight ” till there 
was little else visible of my spare countenance than my eyes and nose, I returned to the 
dreasing-room, and assumed the ermine. 
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My parents were, as I believed, ignorant of these proceedings, and it never occurred 
to me that they entertained any suspicion concerning them. My father was accustomed 
to spend his evenings at a public-house where an Odd Fellows’ Lodge was held, and I 
was usually asleep in bed at the early hour of the morning he returned home, but the 
mother’s sagacity had an inkling of the truth, accidentally confirmed by a kind female 
neighbour, describing herself as her son’s well-wisher. I knew that my mother had gone 
to Hammersmith that day to pay a visit, and so felt secure of my pusition for the night. 
But I had reckoned without my host: the “ well-wisher ” had somehow possessed her- 
self of a playbill, and had ascertained, beyond a doubt, that Adolphus Greville and 
James Wilkins were one and the same person. Determined to spoil sport, she hastened 
to the mutual friend at Hammersmith, acquainted my mother with her discovery, and, 
full of wrath and indignation, the two ladies returned té town by the last ’bus bu; one. 
Claudius and Gertrude had been on in the court scene, and I had taken my first peep at 
the footlights. | Recovering slowly from the perspiration induced by stage fright, I was 
beginning to feel less uncomfortable, and looked forward with a child’s delight to two 
hours and three quarters of dramatic paradise. By the time the drop had fallen on the 
fourth act, I had acquired tolerable confidence, and the best of the fun was yet to come. 
Not to speak of the churchyard scene, where his Majesty, having little to say and a long 
while to wait, could whisper love and congratulations to his consort, there was the final 
scene, wherein to support my soul’s idol when she fainted, and afterwards meet my death 
at Hamlet’s hands, and expire in my state chair. 

It was hard upon ten o’clock, and I was stationed at Ophelia’s grave. The priest had 
pronounced his benediction over the dummy coffin, and Laertes had concluded the usual 
inquiry whether there was anything more to be done before the shovelful of earth was 
returned to the pail under the stage, and the skull handed down to the property man, to 
be put away for the night. Suddenly, a voice, which “ foolish custom had made terrible,” 
struck upon my terrified ear, demanding, in spasmodic tones, the whereabouts of Adolphus 
Greville. The name seemed, like Macbeth’s “ Amen,” to stick in the speaker’s throat. 
Instinctively I hugged my royal mantle closer, and ‘“ bonneted”” myself with my diadem 
for disguise. It was useless ; the prompter had pointed out to the enraged parent her 
erratic offspring, and with a bound, like a mountain goat, she was at my side, grasping 
with both hands the fluffy collar of my regal envelope. Vainly did I remonstrate, and 
endeavour to disengage myself from her grip. She quelled my resistance by hissing out, 
loud enough for the audience to hear, “ Leave this place instantly, you wicked child, or 
your father shall know of your doings.” Here wasadrop! The reigning monarch of 
Denmark to be addressed as a “ wicked child,” and threatened with the vengeance of his 
Pa! My heart sunk within me; I abdicated on the spot, and suffered myself to be 
dragged ruthlessly off the stage, and pushed, in all my finery, along the dirty, narrow 
passage leading to the street, alternately by my loving mother and her friend, the “ well- 
wisher.” I was not even allowed to return to the dressing-room for my clothes, but was 
bundled into a hackney-coach, posted ready at the stage door for its victim, and driven 
home, seated between my captors like a criminal in the custody of the police. 

The manner in which Hamlet avenged his father’s death in the absence of his deposed 
uncle on that particular occasion, I am unable to inform the curious. I only know 
that, under renewed threats of paternal communication, I was ultimately induced to 
retire supperless to my solitary bedchamber, where 1 lay awake half the night, re- 
flecting on my degradation, and on the result of my ignominious “Debut on the 
Stage.” W. C. Day. 

Hanpew was such a miser that at the very time he was in receipt of 50/. a night from 
the — he was frequently known to wear a shirt for a month to save the expense of 
washing. 

Not : Daum was Hearp.—Balfe was once rehearsing a new opera, when, owing to the 
indisposition of the drummer, a substitute had to be found. The new comer knew very 
little of music, but Balfe told him be had only to count a certain number of bars, and 
then pound away at his instrament. marge a the rehearsal began, and the drummer 
counted his bars, but the particular effect Balfe required was not forthcoming. “ Why 
don't you count the bars, Sir?” “Idid,” was the reply.“ Pooh! you must have forgotten. 
Try again, and mind at bar thirty-nine you come in like a thunder-clap.” Once more 


the masic was tried, bat nobody could hear the sound of the drum. The conductor got 
out of patience. “I shall be tempted, Sir, to try the effect of the drumsticks on your 
head if it happens again” said he, giving the signal to the orchestra, But again the 
unlucky passage was wrong. “Give me the music, and I will count it if you can’t,” 
exclaimed the conductor. The drummer handed up the music. The error was not in 
his counting. He had made the trifling mistake of placing the music sheet upside down. 
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How Actors Draw, 


MRS. KEELEY. 
MISS COMPTON. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
NELLIE HATHERLEY. 
W. H. KENDAL. 

A. MALTBY. 

ELLA DIETZ. 

F. H. CELLL 

C. EWELL, 

LOUISE MOODIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HENRY NEVILLE. 
GENEVIEVE WARD. 
KYRLE BELLEW. 
GEORGE GIDDENS, 
HOWARD PAUL. 
CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
ADELAIDE NEWTON. 
ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
MAUD MILTON. 

J. L. TOOLE. 





Compilers of Dictionaries have shown that the verb “ To Draw” is capable of 
no less than forty distinct applications. The Editor of “ Taz Era Atmanack” 
is content to employ the word in a sense at once obvious and comprehensive. 
He is firm in the belief that the illustrated pages here adorning his Dramatic 
Annual will not only draw attention to the absolute novelty he has been enabled 
to introduce into a theatrical work, but help to explain to the outer circles of 
the playgoing community why those who delight the public by the exercise of 
their professional skill have in most instances a just claim to the designation 
of artists. Sketches, which have not merely a significance to be readily 
recognised, but an interest closely associated with the honoured names attached 
to them, need neithera critic nor a catalogue to accompany the progress of a 
spectator through what may be called “The Era Gallery of Histrionic Art.” 
Mrs. Keeley, who may honourably be recognised as a veteran artist of, the 
stage, remembering that this accomplished actress first drew her breath some 
seventy-five years since, leads the list of a choice company of her professional 
sisters and brethren; and Mr. J. L. Toole, who has never failed to draw a 
capital house whenever he has been called upon, once more exhibits in these 
pages his great humour and his good nature. To all who have so generously 
assisted in contributing an entirely new feature to an annual publication 
originated with the sole view of supplying information not otherwise to be 
conveniently obtained, and bringing into prominence the importance of the 
amusement world under all its varied aspects, the best thanks are due, and are 
hereby gratefully recorded by one who is sincerely desirous of promoting the 
welfare of the whole theatrical profession. “Tue Era Atmanack” presents 
a complete History of the Modern Stage and a faithful record of all the 
important events interesting to the student of the Dramatic Past. The 
extended appreciation of the value of such a work is most emphatically 
attested by an annually increasing sale. 


EDWARD LEDGER. 
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A Property Supper. 





aT was Christmas Eve, and drawing towards the hour of midnight, as Old Tom, 
the property man, leaned back on the baronial chair in which he was seated, 
and contemplated with the eye of a satisfied artist the result of his labours. 
There had been the usual press of business in connection with the forth- 
coming pantomime, which necessitated his working late into the night, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that he laid down his implements, stretched out his legs, crossed 
them, clasped his hands at the back of his head, yawned, and finally closed his eyes on the 
objects of his creation which lay grouped around him in curious incongruity. Let it be 
clearly understood that, although he closed his eyes, he did not fall asleep, so that con- 
sequently the singular events which subsequently befell him cannot be attributed to the 
fact that he was dreaming. Of course there were plenty of matter-of-fact persons, scoffers, 
deriders of visions, and other weakly incredulous people who held to this solution with the 
tenacity of ignorance, but Old Tom merely replied that he knew what he knew (which 
probably he did), and treated their innuendos with respect to “several small nips” with 
the contempt they deserved, regarding them as the outcoming of secret envy that he 
should have been selected as the object of strange experiences which were denied to 
obscurer mortals, 

“Old Tom !” 

‘Hullo !” replied the property man, opening his eyes and starting up in his chair ; for 
the sound of his name, when he thought he was the sole occupant of his den, somewhat 
astonished him. 

“ Good evening, Old Tom ; I am glad to see you,” continued the voice which Tom now 
saw proceeded from the person of Richard ILT., who was standing before him leaning on 
his sword, and fully equipped for the Battle of Bosworth. 

“Good evening, Old Tom ; we are all very glad to see you,” echoed a chorus of voices ; 
and, having partially recovered from his surprise, he perceived for the first time that the 
room was filled with a large and motley company. Any little awkwardness which he 
might naturally have felt on finding himself the centre of such a goodly assemblage was 
at once dispelled when, casting his eyes around, he discovered that he was personally 
acquainted with all of them. There was Macbeth with Lady Teazle on his arm. The 
Stranger was recounting a ghost story to Hamlet, who smiled incredulously, and said it 
was very like a whale. Jacques had thrown aside his melancholy, and was flirting in a 
corner with Ophelia. Lady Gay Spanker and Shylock were discussing the architecture of 
the new Law Courts ; while Charles Surface was giving a receipt for milk punch to King 
Lear, who said he would certainly get Cordelia to try it when he went home. 

“We are giving a little supper to-night,” said Richard, “in honour of a very worthy 
friend of ours, I believe I represent the feelings of the company when I designate him 
as such ¢” ; 

“ Certainly,’ responded the others to this appeal. 

” , avery worthy friend of ours,” continued Richard, “to whom we all owe some 
little return which it has not as yet been in our power to offer.” 

At this Tom rose to his feet and expressed himself as being at a loss to understand how 
they could possibly be under any obligation to such an humble individual as himself. 

In rejoinder they all spoke at once, and amid the babel of voices Tom distinguished 
such fragmentary expressions as “ daggers for Macbeth—skull—poisoned cup—knife and 
scales—parchments—recorders—baby and sausages—stuffed sticks—policeman’s staff — 
purses—-coins—goblets—&c., &c.” ad 

“T should have thought it was scarcely necessary to remind you,” said Hawilet, “ that 
without your assistance it would be impossible for us to pursue our nightly avocations. 
We have all from the first been dependent upon persons of your trade, and I am glad 
to be able to say that you are certainly an improvement upon some who have gone 
before you.” 

To this Tom replied that he was proud to have given the satisfaction which it was his 
constant object to merit, and was further about to expatiate on some new invention of 
his with regard to pantomime babies, when a servant entered and announced that supper 
was served. Tom being requested to take in Lady Macbeth, offered her his arm with 
the best grace he could summon, and led the way to the supper-room, followed by all the 
others. Ascending a flight of steps, they found themselves on the stage, where a closed-in 
scene was set, a large horse-shoe table, on which the banquet was spread, occupying the 
centre. Lady Macbeth took the head of the table, with Tom on her right, and 
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Richard ITI. placed himself at the foot, while the rest of the company seated themselves 
according to their several inclinations, After a slight disturbance occasioned by a few 
blows which passed between the clown and pantaloon, and a scuffle on the part of Messrs. 
Box and Cox, who each wanted to secure a place next Ophelia, Richard rose, and, looking 
round the table, asked if there was a clergyman present, and, upon being answered in 
the negative, observed, “So much for the Church and Stage Guild,” and sat down again. 
At this juncture the Second Player jumped up to supply the omission, and droned forth 
in sepulchral tones, “Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing.” 
“Amen !” said Richard. “I could not say Amen,” observed Macbeth; but as the 
remark was uncalled-for, and he had frequently made it before, nobody paid any attention 
tohim. After this the servants removed the covers, and then, to Tom's inexpressible 
astonishment, he discovered that the whole of the viands were properties. There was 
the turkey he knew so well, with its attendant sausages ; there were the fowls, the ham, 
the ribs of beef, the pies, and the leg of mutton. But what added to his amazement, 
and completely bewildered him, was to see the way in which the company applied them- 
selves to their demolition, as though they were the most appetizing comestibles in the 
world, Feeling it incumbent on him as a guest to make the best of it, Tom endeavoured 
to dissect the wooden leg of a fowl with which he had been served, and occasionally took 
a long pull out of a golden flagon with nothing in it, and with such a beaming countenance 
that he almost persuaded himself that he had not enjoyed anything so much for a long 
time. 

“1'm afraid you find that chicken a little tough,” said Shylock, who was sitting opposite 
carving a ham. 

“Not at all,” replied Tom ; “ deliciously tender, I assure you ;” and he very nearly 
choked in a desperate attempt to swallow a chip. 

“ Allow me to send you a pound of this flesh. I have my scales here, and can weigh 
you the amount to a nicety. And this is such a lovely one,” he continued, as Tom 
politely declined ; “it was home-cured on the Rialto. You can’t get them cured like 
this every day.” 

“What can’t be cured must be endured,” murmured Macbeth, and then inquired of 
his neighbour if that was a dagger which he saw before him ? 

“No,” exclaimed his spouse, who overheard the question, “it’s indigestion ; you've 
overeaten yourself as usual.” 

All this time Tom noticed that the clown, besides playing a very good knife and fork, 
pocketed everything that came in his way, and whenever he was caught in the act, 
which occurred now and again, he invariably hit the pantaloon a whack, who passed 
it on to Cardinal Richelieu, and it went all round the table. 

“It’s disgusting,” said Lady Macbeth ; “at his age, too! He shouldn’t have been 
invited if I had had my way.” 

“ Who is that, mum !—I beg your pardon, my Lady,” inquired Tom. 

‘“Who?! why that odious King Lear. Don’t you see how he’s flirting with Desdemona ? 
I caught him winking at Mrs, Haller just now. The wretch ogles every woman he 
meets.” 

“ Does he indeed ?” said Tom. 

“Does he?) Why, of course he does. That’s why he’s called King Lear.” 

“ Lor bless me !” exclaimed Tom, “I never should have thought he was such an artful 
old cove.” 

The eatables being disposed of, dessert was placed on the table, and then Charles 
Surface concocted a bowl of punch. Tom, having had direful experiences of the supper, 
was naturally bent with misgivings as to the genuineness of the punch ; nor was he 
agreeably disappointed, for on taking the glass which was offered him, and putting it 
to his lips, it proved to be nothing more nor less than hot water. However, he 
swallowed the steaming liquid as best he could, and pronounced it admirable. Then 
Messrs. Box and Cox, who had of late years taken to music, obliged the company with a 
duet ; after which Richard III. sang a comic song, and they all joined in as a chorus with 
“ He’s a jolly good fellow.” Whenever there was a lull in the festivities Tom noticed 
that Alfred Evelyn rose to his feet and commenced to make a speech, but was invariably 
talked down before he had concluded a sentence, a course of procedure which Tom thought 
was hardly good manners, until Lady Macbeth whispered to him that it was universally 
adopted in the House of Commons, 

“ Have the ladies any objection to our smoking?” inquired Richard, looking round the 
table ; and upon the ladies replying that they didn’t mind it in the least—that, in fact, 
they rather enjoyed the aroma—a box of cigars was placed before him, 

“Well,” thought Tom, “ I've seen sume queer starts to-night in the way of eating and 
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drinking, and what their digestions is made of goodness only knows ; but if they can 
actually smoke them cigars, why—— " But what the awful consequences were which 
oo themselves to his imagination may not be known, as at that moment he heard 
is name mentioned, and saw that the eyes of all the company were fixed upon him. 

“ Old Tom,” said Richard ; and the jocund ring had left his voice, which now sounded 
only harsh and grating—‘“ Old Tom, in bidding you welcome to this feast to-night we 
assumed the guise of friendship, fearing lest you should be alarmed at such an unexpected 
summons, and so escape us.” Tom having modestly cast his eyes on the table-cloth at 
the commencement of this speech in anticipation of his health being proposed, now raised 
them again, and saw that the faces bent on his were grave and stern, 

“ We brought you here that you might have personal, practical experience of the hollow 
mockery with which we are surrounded.” The faces bent on his were growing distorted. 
“ This hateful board, this miserable mimic feast at which we are condemned to sit, is the 
very essence of refined torture ; for the very presence of these wretched imitations is to 
us, many of whom have suffered from a fast of years, an aggravation to our famished 
appetites.” The faces bent on his were growing hideous. ‘One despicable mortal, a 
worthy successor of his contemptible ancestors, is answerable to us to-night for his share 
in this most horrid work.” Tom moved uneasily in his seat, and looked towards the 
wings if by any chance he might escape ; but Francisco and Bernardo, stationed at either 
entrance, barred all hope of egress. ‘“ By a unanimous vote his punishment is agreed 
upon, and although the sentence is a heavy one, I think no one can dispute its justice.” 
The faces bent on his were demoniacal in their expression. ‘The first part of the 
sentence is that he do take a pinch, a whole pinch, and nothing but a pinch of property 
snuff. My Lord Hamlet, pass the snuff-box.” 

Thus conjured, Hamlet produced a hollow skull, and passed it down the table. Tom 
taking it in his trembling hands, and looking in, perceived that it was filled with an anti- 
quated dust, which emitted a pungent and offensive odour. 

“ Once,” said Richard, grasping his sword-hilt. Tom hesitatingly inserted his thumb 
and finger. ‘“ Twice,” cried Box and Cox, turning up their wristbands, ‘Tom brought a 
pinch to the surface, and pushed the skull from him in disgust. “Three times,” shouted 
the company with one voice, and Tom took the pinch, which caused him tu choke and 
cough, and sent the water brimming to his eyes till it ran in streams down both his cheeks. 
Hardly had he recovered from this fearful ordeal when Richard, selecting the largest cigar 
the box contained, pronounced the second part of the sentence, which was that he should 
then and there, without reservation or favour, smoke the aforesaid weed even to the bitter 
end, The cigar was passed from hand to hand in solemn silence, but ere it reached its 
destination Old Tom started to his feet, gave one despairing glance around, and collecting 
all his energies, leapt over the float into the orchestra. One long unearthly yell broke 
from the assembled company, and as he scrambled over the barrier to gain the pit, he 
heard them crashing after him in hot pursuit. Onwards he rushed, through the pit-door, 
down the corridor, past the box-office, and so to the main entrance, only to 
find it barred and locked. Back again, down the passage, up the gallery stairs, 
flying for dear life, with the clamouring avengers at his heels. Ah! they’ve got 
him! Not yet; he swings himself over the balustrade, and sliding down an 
iron pillar lands safely in the upper boxes. Where one may go all follow, 
Richard foremost, crying out, “Off with his head!” Now Tom drops into the dress 
circle, then into the pit once more, tumbling over the benches, plunging over the stalls, 
now falling on his knees, now up again, the whole pack swarming in the rear and filling 
the theatre with yells and shrieks and awful imprecations. Panting and breathless he 
regains the stage, flies down the steps to the property room, pulling the door after him, 
but it is a swing door opening both ways, and such is the impetus he gives it that it 
catches him in the back and knocks him flat upon his face. Gathering himself up, and 
now almost spent, he clambers into a large empty barrel which stands in a corner, and 
crouching down endeavours to stifle the sound of his surging gasps with his handker- 
chief. For a moment he fancies that his pursuers are baffled, but it is only for an instant, 
and his heart sinks within him as with a wild shout of “ We have him at last,” the 
swing door is burst open and they pour into the room. Then a new dread seizes upon 
him as an increasing titillation in his nose warns him of the fact that the recent pinch 
of snuff is again about to take effect. Smothering his nasal organ in his handkerchief, 
setting his teeth, and holding his breath, he resists to the utmost what he knows will: at 
once disclose his hiding place to the relentless throng who are searching every hole and 
corner and swarming round his barrel like a hive of bees, All to no purpose; he 
grows purple in the face, his veins swell, the perspiration stands out on his forehead, 
and with one terrific sneeze, which shakes his entire frame and upsets the barrel, he falls 
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headlong in the very centre of his foes. Lying there with his eyes fast closed to shut 
out the sight of those awful faces, Tom feels that every moment will be his last ; but as 
nothing happens and he still remains unhurt, he slowly raises himself to a sitting posture, 
and, cautiously looking round him, he discovers that he is——— alone! Yea, the entire 
assemblage had vanished, and in place of the clamour of voices the air was filled with 
another sound, the sound of a peal of bells from a neighbouring steeple as they rang out 
the merry Christmas morning 

“Humph !” ejaculated Old Tom, addressing the remnant of candle which was gutter- 
ing in the socket, while he pulled on bis overcoat and twisted his muffler round his 
throat ; “now some people would say —— but there ; I know what 1 know:” and with 
this profound observation he slipped into the street, locked the stage door behind him, 
contemplated the stars for 4 minute or more, and obtaining from that quarter no solu- 
tion of the difficulty, he slowly shook his head once or twice and made the best of his 
way homewards, Arruur Law. 


--~~ ¥ — — 
The Comical Aiggers. 





WO negro comedians well known in the music-hall profession were journeying 
from Manchester to Grimsby, being about to make their first appearance in 
that town at the Victoria Music Hal]. They had been out of an engagement 
for one or two weeks previous, so were not troubled with any superfiuous 
cash. In fact, it had been a matter of great anxiety and considerable difficulty 

to raise the wherewithal for the railway fares. All obstacles had been at last surmounted, 

though I am afraid it involved the necessity of leaving several articles behind in the care 
of an obliging relative, and the two representatives of the burnt-cork fraternity started 
on their journey with the best wishes of their friends. But the plentiful supply of good 
wishes scarcely made up for the limited supply of money. Limited indeed it was, for on 
a careful examination of their pockets they found themselves the joint possessors of three- 
pence-halfpenny. . Now, considering they had several boxes containing their “ properties,” 
this was scarcely adequate to the demands that in all probability would be made on their 
exchequer before arriving at their destination. What was to be done? Pipes were 
charged (for fortunately their tobacco pouches were not quite as empty as their pockets), 
and they sat for a few minutes indulging in thought and the fragrant weed. The problem 
to be solved undoubtedly was a knotty one. “I’ve got it,” said one, starting up and 
breaking into a species of big-boot dance of triumph. “I’ve got it! Hurrah !” said he, 
still continuing his wild dance of joy. ‘“‘ Well,” says the other gentleman, “ when you've 
quite concluded amusing yourself with an Indian war dance, perhaps you'll tell me what 
you have got.” “Of course I will,” answers the joyful one. “The moment we arrive at 

Grimsby, call a cab, put the luggage on top, tip the porter (by Jove, though, it is our last 

threepence-halfpenny ! Never mind !), drive straight to the Victoria, see the mavager, 

borrow a sovereign on account, leave our luggage, pay cabman, take apartments, and we 

are all right.” ‘Hooray! A capital idea!” said his partner; “so simple, too! I 

wonder we never thought of that before.” They settled down comfortably then, at ease 

with themselves and all the world. Then they began to speculate as to the impression 
their entertainment would make upon the natives of Grimsby. ‘ Bound to knock ’em as 
high as 2 kite,” said one, meaning thereby, I suppose, that the audience would be trans- 
ported inso the seventh heaven of delight on witnessing their performance. “It’s a pity,” 
said the other, ‘‘ we are only engaged for twelve nights. However, we will go in a ‘ buster,’ 
and they are sure to make it a month.” After complimenting each other, they agreed 
that no one in their “line” could at all approach them. Thus they fiiled up the time 
until the train duly arrived at the Great Grimsby Station. The cab was called, the 
luggage placed on it, the threepence-halfpenny reluctantly parted with to the obsequious 
porter, the cabby told to drive quickly to the Victoria, and then our heroes leant back in 
the cab, and each breathed a sigh of relief, as if to say, ‘‘ Now our troubles are at an 
end.” Then they began to get curious, and wonder what sort of a hall they were 
going to. Was it a swell one? Was it a rough one? A polished audience 
or an unpolished one? Their musings, however, were interrupted by the stopping of the 
cab. “Ah,” said they, “ here we are at last.” “ By Jove, this is a swell shop,” said one 
as he gazed at the handsome exterior ; ‘‘ we must be careful here,” and while they were 





speaking, the cab door was opened, a man removed their luggage and carried it to the 
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middle of the building. They followed, after telling the cabman to wait. “ How shall 
we start!” said one. “All right,” replied the other ; “ go to the bar, call for a couple of 
glasses of bitter, and ask for the manager ; get the sovereign, and then we can square up.” 
“ Right,” says the other. Our two friends went to the bar, called for the drinks, and were 
served by a pretty and obliging barmaid. A gentleman in evening dress approached 
them and asked it they would kindly sign their names. This is the chairman, thought 
our friends. “ All right,” said they ; “ we are Raven and Kodway, the comical niggers.” 
“ Indeed,” said-the gentleman in evening dress ; ‘* kindly sign the book, please.” They 
did so, not without grumbling about so much fuss being made. “It’s too starchy for us, 
this shop,” said one to his friend ; then turning to the gentleman in evening dress, they 
asked if they could see the manager. ‘‘ Do you wish to see him very particularly ?” was 
the reply, “ because he’s upstairs engaged with some friends; but if it is business of 
importance I will call him.” Now the sovereign being something of very great impor- 
tance to them, of course it was necessary the manager should be called. While waiting 
for his appearance our friends obtained a sheet of paper, pen, and ink, from the barmaid, 
and wrote on it : 


“ Please lend us a sovereign. 
Signed “ Raven and Ropway, the Comical Niggers.” 
> ’ oOo} 


By this time the manager appeared on the scene, not too well pleased at being dragged 
away from his friends, with whom he was spending a pleasant evening. “ Well, gentle- 
men,” said he, “ you wish to see me, I believe.” “ Yes, sir,” said they, ‘we do; we are 
Raven and Rodway, the comical niggers.” “Indeed,” said the manager ; “ well, and 
what do you require of me, please!’ “ Read that, please,” said one of our sable friends, 
handing the paper to him, ‘The manager took the paper, read it, then looked blandly at 
our friends and said, “ Really, gentlemen, this is a most peculiar request ; you are perfect 
strangers to me, and— ” “Oh, it’s all right,” said they ; “ we are Raven and Rodway, the 
comical niggers.” “I don’t care who you are,” said the manager; “I don’t know you, 
or anything about you.” ‘* What!” said the Comicals, now rapidly losing their temper, 
and becoming exceedingly serious, “‘ What ! you don’t know us, Raven and Rodway, the 
comical niggers ? come, that won’t do for us ; you won't get rid of us like that ; we've 
come a long journey and we are here, and we mean to stop here for the twelve nights, 
so don’t try that game on with us; £8 a week, that is what we have.” The manager, 
now angry, told them he didn’t care how much they had a week or who they were ; “ if 
they didn’t leave the place quietly they would be assisted out.” The cabman, who had 
been waiting patiently for his fare, on hearing the altercation, thought it time he had 
something to say ; demanded his fare, called them a couple of swindlers, and threatened 
them with the police. The barmaid whispered to the manager that the Comicals had 
called for and drank two glasses of bitter, but had not paid for them ; the manager 
demanded the money for the beer; the cabman said he meant having his fare or he'd 
“take it out of them.” 

The Comicals, now getting tragically desperate, seized the manager, swore to have 
the law on him, asked him if he dared deny his own handwriting, and dived into their 
pockets, One succeeded in fishing out their letter of engagement, flourished it in the 
manager's face, saying, “ Look at that Sir, look at that, Raven and Rodway, the comical 
niggers, £8 a week for twelve nights ; now can you deny it?” ‘lhe manager read the 
letter and said, “ Gentlemen, this is a mistake ; I certainly am the manager here, but this 
is the Vicror1a Horet— you require the Victoria Musie Hall.” 

Mutual apologies and explanations followed ; the comical niggers drove to the Music 
Hall, obtained the sovereign, appeased the cabman, returned and paid for the two glasses 
of bitter, spent a jolly evening with the manager of the hotel, and had many a hearty laugh 
over their mistake. ‘(he manager says he’ll never forget Raven and Rodway, the Comical 
Niggers. Harry MONKHOUSE. 


In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the golden age of the drama, London was not a 
tenth part of its present size, yet it contained seventeen theatres. In 1808 there were 
only two. There were schoo's for actors in those old days, and the theatres “cing 
smaller, the natural voice could be heard and the natural expression of the fea‘ | es .een, 
hence the absence, “in the good old days of the Drama,” of rant and distortion 


Ar a charity concert given some time since in Ireland, one of the reverend directors 
objected to a long shake, introduced by a juvenile chorister, in the passage ‘“ And the 
were soré afraid,” in The Messiah. ‘An’ is it in regard to the shake, you’ld be spakin’, 
Sirr? ” explained the chorister. “ Shure if yez was sore afraid wouldn’t ye be shaking all 
over intirely !” 
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The Stage Asraclite.* 


aa the Stage Irishman it was stated by the present writer in The Era Almanack, 
two years ago, that Shakespeare afforded but one example, and that one not a 
particularly characteristic specimen as we now recognise him. With the 
Israelite it is different, and we have in Shylock+ one of the most attractive 
réles to a tragedian. Until Macklin played the part seriously, and revived 
the real Mechant of Venice in 1741, Whe Jew of Venice had been the play substituted 
for Shakespeare, and we are told that the character up to that time was treated in a purely 
comic spirit ; although we can hardly imagine that Richard Burbadge, the original 
Shylock (1593), would have so represented him. Little is known, however, as to how the 
play was acted previously to the Restoration, and there seems to be no recorded per- 
formance of it between 1605, when it was performed at Court, and 1701, when Lord 
Lansdowne’s alteration of it was produced. Mr. Payne Collier, in his “ Memoirs of the 
Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare,” has printed in extenso a funeral elegy on 
Burbadge, which enumerates his characters, 
“ Lost for ever, with the red-hair'd Jew 
Which sought the bankrupt merchant's pound of flesh ; 
By woman lawyer caught in his own mesh.” 
Doggett, Shuter, King, Richard Yates, Elliston, and others have been seen in the cha 
racter of Shylock, but made no special mark, whilst it is said to have been one of John 
Henderson's best representations. John Philip Kemble thought him the best he had 
ever seen. According to Genest, Foote is said to have failed in the part in 1758, when he 
jlayed it for his benetit to the Portia of Kitty Clive. On 9th July, 1817, a Mr. Sheren- 
eck, of Rochester, sustained the character in the Jewish dialect at Covent Garden (for 
that night only) for the benefit of Mrs. Faucit. Garrick never attempted it, baving pos- 
sibly been deterred by the previous fame of Macklin. In 1808 Charles Lamb made a 
remark apropos of the more charitable view taken by the public of the Israclite. He 
said, ‘‘ It is curious to see a superstition wearing out. The idea of a Jew (which our 
a ancestors contemplated with such horror) has nothing in it now revolting. We 
ave tamed the claws of the beast, and pared its nails, and now we take it to our arms, 
fondle it, write plays to flatter it. It is visited by princes, affects a taste, patronizes the 
arts, and is the only liberal and gentlemanlike thing in Christendom.” George 
Frederick Cooke was considered the great Shylock after Macklin, and after Cooke, 
Edmund Kean,t whose son Charles afterwards made it one of his most successful 
Shakesperian characters, his exclamation on hearing of Antonio's loss being very 
fine, and his rendering of the trial scene equal in power to that of any 
subsequent actor. Charles Kean acted Shylock at Windsor in 1848, when Mr. Howe 
was Tubal. A long account of the picturesque revival of The Merchant of Venice during 
the Kean management of the Princess's Theatre, in 1858, is to be found in J. W. Cole's 
“ Life and Times of Charles Kean,” vol. 2. 

Macready’s Shylock was not to be numbered amongst his most successful efforts. He thus 
records his first appearance in the part in his diary, 13th May, 1833 : “ The audience, ever 
disposed to look with favour on my attempts, were most liberal in their applause, but I 
was not satisfied with the execution of my conception, which the study of after-years very 
greatly improved.” The name and fame of Macready were, however, more associated 
with Lear and Macbeth, and Shylock became one of the least popular in his Shakesperian 
répertoire. The Kembles, John, Stephen, and Charles, have each in turn acted Shylock, but 





* It should be stated that these notes were completed before one or two sketches were 
ublisbed on the same subject at the time of Mr, Irving’s appearance as Shylock, to which, 
owever, this contribution has otherwise little simiJarity. 

+ An exhaustive essay upon Shylock by G. Farren (1833) may be occasionally met 
with, to which the Shakesperian student is referred, and in the Life of Charles Young, 
edited by bis son, will be hast an interesting analysis of the character, 

+ There is a very fine and rare portrait of Edmund Kean as Shylock, painted by W. H. 
Watts, in March, 1814, and published in May of that year (about three months after the 
actor’s first appearance in London), showing a white cross 7 the left arm, to which 
Kean pointed when speaking the line, ‘‘Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe”; as, 


during the period of Jewish persecution, the Israelites were compelled by the Venetian 
Government to wear the said Christian emblem. Kean’s last appearance as Shylock was 
on 2ist March, 1833, to the Portia of Ellen Tree. Four nights afterwards the actor was 
borne off the stage in the third act of Othello, end never appeared again. 
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none of them added to their reputations (Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is silent with regard to John 
Philip Kemble’s Shylock), nor was Charles Young more in his element. The late W. Farren, 
when a young man, had an ambition to play the part ; and, in more recent days, Alfred 
Wigan came out in it in Liverpool, possibly with the view of appearing as the Venetian 
usurer in London, but he was not encouraged to repeat the attempt. On Ist Oct., 1832, 
the part of Shylock was acted at Covent Garden by a young gentleman, “ his first appear- 
ance on any stage” ; and Denvil played Shylock in 1834, before he became celebrated for 
his impersonation of Manfred. Upon casually taking up the “Idler” of 2nd Sept., 
1837, it is curious in the present day to read that, “On Monday last Mr. Phelps, from 
Exeter, made his first appearance in London in the character of Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice. The house was closely packed with claquewrs, so that his success was unequi- 
vocal from the commencement of his performance. Notwithstanding this, however, we 
consider his début a tolerably successful one, though he by no means justifies the flourish 
of trumpets that preceded his appearance. The finest point he made was the manner in 
which he finally quitted the hall of justice.” 

It has been stated that on the occasion of Mr. Phelps playing Tubal at the York 
Theatre to the Shylock of Edmund Kean, the latter sent for the more youthful actor and 
complimented him upon his performance. Dowton protested that he could play Shylock 
better than Edmund Kean, and he tried it, but did not repeat the experiment ; 
and Robert Keeley was similarly ambitious in 1832 at the Strand Theatre. 
Amongst recent Shylocks may be named Edwin Booth, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, 
and The African Roscius : nor should Dominick Murray's masterly grasp of the character 
be forgotten. James Wallack’s last performance was as Shylock in his theatre in New York. 
The play ran for about sixty nights. Mr. Coghlan’s exceedingly mild rendering of the part 
was felt to be a mistake, but Mr. Irving’s conception may be characterized as bold and ori- 
ginal, full of picturesque power, whilst in general effectiveness equalling that of any of his 
predecessors in the part during the past quarter of a century. Mr. Barnard Gregory, the 
editor of the Satirist, who appeared as Shylock in 1846, was a great actor, if we are to 
believe the announcement made in the bills, that “ The success of Mr. Gregory is unparal- 
leled ; he stands unequalled, unapproachable—The Greatest Tragedian since the days of 
Edmund Kean ;” but to how few is the name of Gregory familiar at the present day! It 
was thought by many excellent judges that. Robson might have been as great in the 
legitimate Shylock as he undoubtedly was in Frank Talfourd’s Merchant of Venice Pre- 
served, a travestie, wherein he exhibited so much tragic force, combined with irresistible 
humour. Robson's Jew in Payable on Demand will be remembered as a perfect creation, 
whilst his Moses was a little gem that seems to live in one’s recollection as the feature on 
the occasion of a memorable revival of The School for Scandal at the Olympic, a part that 
may be compared in its way to that of Abel Drugger in Ben Jonson's Alchymist, as 
written, which it seems now a mystery that even a Garrick could have made anything of ; 
but in Garrick’s case, so with Robson, the filling in made an otherwise comparatively 
unimportant part stand out from the rest. 

Since Baddeley, the original, the chief actors associated with the character of Moses 
have been Wewitzer, Fawcett, and Simmons, in the old days, and in more recent times 
Keeley, Webster, “little Haymarket” Clark, and last, though assuredly not least, Robson. 
Dr. Strauss was a highly satisfactory Moses at a remarkable amateur performance some 
years ago, when the characters were all taken by well-known literary men. The Doctor 
did not say, “I'll take my oath of that,” more than was set down for him by the author, 
and properly resented the idea of being dragged off the stage by Trip as a very incon- 
sistent and most unnecessary exit. — 

At an early period the chief plays with Jews for their heroes would appear to have 
been Marlowe’s Rich Jew of Malta (1591), in which Alleyn played the Jew ; The Jewish 
Gentleman (1640), not printed ; Dekker’s Jew of Venice (1653); The Jew’s Tragedy, by 
William Heminge (1662) ; Lord Lansdowne’s Jew of Venice (1701); The Jew Decoy’d 
(1733—not printed), ballad opera founded on “ ‘The Harlot’s Progress,” Jewish Education 
(1784) ; Israelites (1785); Jewish Courtship (1787); Wandering Jew (1797); The Jew 
and the Doctor, by T. Dibdin (1798) ; Abednego, Edmund Kean ; Jew of Arragon ; Jew of 
Mogadore (1808) ; Jew of Malta (1818), altered from Marlowe by 8. Penley, comedian ; 
an etching, by George Cruikshank, of Edmund Kean as Barabas appeared in the “ British 
Stage” for May, 1818; Jew of Lubeck (1819); The Hebrew (1820), adapted from 
“Tvanhoe,” in which Edmund Kean performed Isaac of York ; The Maid of Judah 
(1829), founded on “ Ivanhoe ”—Isaac of York, Egerton ; The Rise of the Rothschilds ; or, 
the Honest Jew of Frankfort, C. Z. Barnett ; The Ways of our Tribe ; The Rich Man of 
Frankfort (1838). Mr. John Cooper's portrait as Samuel was published in “ Actors by 


Gaslight,” Ist Dec., 1838. Sheva, in Zhe Jew of Richard Cumberland (1794), has beena 
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favourite part with several actors ; Elliston made his last appearance in it, and it was 
played by Bannister and Suett. The character of Sheva is thus disparagingly noticed in 
a recent article on Cumberland in “Temple Bar” :—“ A Jew miser, who denies himself the 
commonest necessaries of life, to lavish hundreds and thousands upon virtuous poverty, is 
a monstrosity.” We read in a dramatic synopsis by Thomas Gilliland (1804), that “ the 
public are indebted to Mr. Cumberland for the introduction of Mr. Dowton to the 
London boards, since Sheva, in the comedy of The Jew, was the first part he assumed at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and we never recollect a first appearance greeted with greater 
approbation than what accompanied his successive scenes, from the masterly and truly 
delicate manner in which he illustrated the feelings of the old Jew. In portraying the 
Israelite he never betrayed the imitation, but evinced the real passions of the man, 
governed by the impressions that the business of the comedy gave birth to; added to 
which, he was not, as we have seen the representatives of Jews, sometimes Frenchmen, 
sometimes Englishmen, and often Welshmen ; but he strictly adhered to the dialect of 
the part, so that the audience never once lost sight of the real personage : his personation 
of the descendant of Abraham may be justly ranked as an unique piece of playing.” A 
play with the same title as Cumberland’s is mentioned in “ Gosson’s School of Abuse,” 
1579, as having been acted at the Bel Savage. 

In enumerating some few Jewish parts, Bean Mordecai, in Macklin’s Marriage @ la 
Mode, should not be forgotten, and in T. Dibdin’s School for Prejudice there was a Jew 
called Kphraim, played by John Fawcett. In The Duenna, a comic opera worthy of 
revival, Isaac Mendoza was a part originally sustained by Quick, and since played by 
Bannister, James Russell, Knight, and Fawcett. Robson played it at the Grecian in the 
early part of his career there, and an old playgoer has informed me that he was “ cunning 
little Isaac to the life.” Harley enacted a Jew pedlar, one Shilric, in Macfarren’s comic 
opera of Malvina, andin Will Watch there is one of the tribe rejoicing in the name of Levi 
Lyons. In Mr. Planché’s adaptation of The Jewess, founded on M. Scribe's opera of La 
J uive, produced at Drury Lane in 1835, Mr. G. Vandenhoff made a legitimate hit in the 
powerfully-written part of Abanazar, Miss Ellen Tree (to whom the adapter inscribed his 
drama) admirably sustaining the title réle. Frederick Yates, who appeared as Shylock 
during his first London season, 1818-19, at Covent Garden, was celebrated for his per- 
formance of Abraham Mendez, in Jack Sheppard, as well as that of Fagin in Oliver 
Twist (played also by Heslop, Robert Honner, Campbell, and more recently by John 
Ryder), and Oxberry performed the part of a travelling Jew in The Maid and the 
Magpie. In Sheridan Knowles’ Maid of Mariendorpt (1838)—a play long con- 
signed to oblivion—Mr. Webster played the part of a Jew with very great effect. 
Morris Barnett created Boaz, a very small part in Douglas Jerrold’s Prisoner of War. 
Two of the most noteworthy performances of a Jew in later days were Robert Keeley’s 
Bokes in Shirley Brooks’ pl: ay of The Creole, and that by Mr. Phelps in Rebecca ; nor 
should Mr. George Vincent's characteristic performance of Melter Moss, in The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man, be forgotten ; and there is a Jew in New Babylon, whose false nose 
becomes a prominent feature in the representation ; whilst as Jewesses, Miss Bateman’s 
wonderful impersonation of Leah (the hero being originally played with effect by Mr. 
Arthur Stirling), as well as Miss Neilson’s Rebecca, must be fresh in the memories of all 
playgoers. Except at one of our East-end Theatres, of late years the Jew would appear 
to have been chiefly prominent in burlesque, of which notable instances may be found in 
the travesties of /ranhoe. There was also a very amusing Jew in Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
musical fairy-tale entitled Creatures of Impulse. The late Mr. John Clarke was 
exceedingly humorous in such characters. In Queen's Evidence there was a comic Jew 
of an impossible stamp, made more outrageous by the over-colouring of the actor ; and 
in The Flying Scud and The World there are further examples. The Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays of the earlier periods, of course, contained many Jewish characters, but 
it is sufficient to date from the time of Shakespeare the foregoing brief notes on the 
Stage Israelite. T. F. Ditton CroKEr. 


* * Since contributing the article on the “Trish Stage Gentleman,” which appeared 
in The Era Almanack for 1879, the following letter has come into my possession. It is 
addressed by the late William Farren to Elliston, and is interesting, since Farren never 
became fainous in the metropolis as a representative of Irish parts ; his reputation was 
subsequently gained in “Old Men” :— 

27, Lamb's Conduit Street, Queen Square, 
“ February 26th, 1802. 

“Sr,—If you have not yet made up your reg A for the ensuing season at the 

Haymarket Theatre, I offer myself as a candidate for the Old Men and Inisuey. 
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Have played all the principal ones in the Worcester and Shrewsbury Circuits. The favour 
of a speedy answer will much oblige your humble servant, 


“WILLIAM FARREN.” 


Mr. Leonard Boyne, a rising young actor, recently went through the ordeal of 
appearing before a Dublin audience in the part of Gerald Pepper, in which both the 
Irish gentleman and the peasant have to be skilfully represented. Mr. Boyne’s perform. 
ance was pronounced by the Irish press to be one of decided merit..—T. F. D. C. 


HE -- 
Ancient Andian Drama. 





aN her “ Ancient and Medieval India,” Mrs. Manning observes that “ the 
si) Hindu drama is a charming and important feature of old Sanskrit literature, 
first revealed to Europeans by the works of Sir William Jones.” Between 
about the Ist and 10th centuries of our era India possessed a refined, literary, 
artistic, and scientific civilization, which was checked in its progress, and 
partly overwhelmed by the Mohammedan invasions, after that period. Several dramas 
of this time have descended to us, which present a remarkable similitude to Shakespeare’s 
more fanciful productions. In Sakuntuld ; or, the Fatal Ring, The Toy Cart, The Hero 
and Nymph, and cthers, The Tempest, As You Like It, or A Midsummer Night's Dream 
seem suggested. India has been ever an eminently religious country, after its fashion, 
and each Hindu play opens with a prayer or invocation to some divinity. In fact, the 
drama, as in medieval Europe, was associated with the sacred instead of the profane, 
with which our Puritans have connected it. After the invocation or benediction the 
Iudian author appears to have enjoyed the privilege of inditing a panegyric on himself ; 
and then a dialogue between the manager and one of the actors, as a sort of prologue, 
conducts to the opening scene. Some analogies have been pointed out between the plays 
of India and those of the Greeks ; but an important difference exists in the total absence 
of the distinction between tragedy and comedy. “The Hindu plays,” Mrs. Manning 
remarks, “ are invariably of a mingled web, and blend seriousness and sorrow with levity 
and laughter, but they never end with death.” No directions are given as to changes of 
scene, from which it has been inferred that the scenes were left to the imagination, or 
rather to descriptions enunciated by the characters. But in respect to dresses and deco- 
rations the resources of the Indian theatre seem to have been ample. Instead of the 
realistic furniture, to which we have become accustomed, being placed before the audience, 
they had to conceive the scene from the following kind of description spoken by one of 
the characters :—“ A very pretty entrance indeed. The threshold is very neatly 
coloured, well swept and watered ; the floor adorned with strings of sweet flowers. Over 





the doorway is a lofty arch of ivory...... the capitals of the door-posts support crystal 
flower-pots, in which young mango trees are springing up...... The whole cries ‘away’ to 


@ poor man.” And again :—* Whom have we here! Fair damsels and their gallants, 
laughing, talking, chewing musk and betel, and drinking wine. Here are the male and 
female attendants, and here are miserable hangers-on—men that neglected their own 
families and spent their all upon the courtesan, and are now glad to quaff the drainings 
of her wine cup.” 

If not only the scenes, but also the supernumeraries, were left te word pictures, how 
agreeably less cumbrous must have been a theatrical undertaking in those days ! 

In Sakuntuld ; or, the Fata! Ring, the plot is based upon the king, while hunting in the 
forest, falling in love with the daughter of a holy sage, with whose loveliness he is struck, 
as she is bending over a sweet-scented jasmine tree, which she had named ‘the moon- 
light of the grove.” |The King, compelled te rejoin his-Court and separated from the 
fascinating maiden, becomes very sentimentally lovesick. He apostrophises “the god of 
the flowery arrows ” in strains which recall Romeo to mind— 


“ Foolish those 
Who called thee thus : they never felt thy wounds, 
And senseless they who say the fair moon’s cold ; 
Alas ! in love we feel too well thy darts 
Are diamond pointed : and the treacherous moon 
Sheds fire upon us from those dewy beams.” 


The King is bantered by his jester, curiously a reverend Brahmin, who says to him :—~ 
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“This passion of yours for a rustic maiden, when you have so many gems of women at 
home in your palace, seems to me very like the fancy of a man who is tired of sweet dates, 
and longs for sour tamarinds as a variety.” 
Under the influence of a curse the enchanted monarch forgets his SakuntulA, and she | 
has lost the ring which he has given her asa token. But this is swallowed by a fish 
and brought to the King by a poor fisherman who finds it: memory returning with its 
restoration. 
Mr. Planché's extravaganza of King Charming is somewhat suggested, for that con- 
tained much pretty sentiment, though conceived in a strain approximating to burlesque. 
Instead of a fairy, Indra, in the Indian play, Regent of the Klements, orders his car to 
convey the King to celestial regions, which correspond to the realms of the Fair Sea 
Islands in King Charming, or other delightful creations of our modern scene-painters. v 
Demons have to be encountered just as, in Mr. Blanchard’s “annuals,” they are dis- 
played to us in their lurid homes before we are introduced to some radiant Elysium by 
the benign Fairy. The damsel of the Fatal Ring affords a prototype of Juliet, in her 
romantic sensibility. In one of the earlier scenes the King perceives the beloved of his 
heart, reclining on a rock strewn with flowers, and attended by two confidantes, who are 
fanning her with broad lotus leaves. The King flatters himself with observing that 


“ Her recumbent form 
Expresses languor ; ne’er could noonday sun 
Inflict such fair disorder on a maid ;— 
No ; love, and love alone, is here to blame. 
How beautiful the movements of her brow, 
As through her mind love's tender fancies flow ; 
And as she weighs her thoughts, how sweet to trace 
The ardent passion mantling in her face.” 


But the sentiments of the play are not entirely soft and sympathetic ; they also soar 
to the sublime, and range in the satirical, sportive, and moral veins. The King takes a 
view of his own position corresponding to that of Shakespeare’s Henry J V., and remarks \ 
that 
“ Ceaseless toil 
Must be the lot of him who with his hands 
Supports the canopy that shields his subjects.” 


The number of acts in Indian dramas varied from five to ten. 
Cuar.es J. StTonz. 


—_— *%& ———_ 
A Pantomime Policeman in Quod. 


HY do I wear the darbies for a scarf-pin ? Why to remind me of old times, of 
old professional friends, and of one who did me one bad turn, but many a 
good one afterwards. 

If I begin that “I was born of poor but very honest parents,” I know it 
will be said, “ It’s the same old story ;” but you'd be wrong, for it so happens 

T am the son of a country vicar, and was brought up to be—well—nothing. In my 

“ boyhood’s days—those happy days, those days that ne’er can come again,” I was much 

inclined for anything theatrical, and, though there was no theatre in our town—such a 

den of infamy would never have been licensed,—there was one within ten miles, and now 

and then I used to visit friends who tuok me to see the “ play-acting.” If I had a weak- 
ness it was for Cooke, not she of the domestic hearth, but T. P. of that ilk, and I know 
he cost me much time, trouble, patience, and money, for as Tom Tug I tinselled him 

grandly. His pistols cost me ever so much, and I had to save up for weeks before I 

could manage to get the proper buckles for his belt and his patent leather shoes, which 

in those days all A. B.’s wore to fightin ; but when he was complete with his white ducks, 
which were as large and flappy as a mainsail in a calm, he looked most realistic. I must 
not forget N. T. Hicks as Rufus, the Red Ruffian of the Rubicund Regions, and one 

Bradshaw as Don Somebody or the other, who were also hourly in my thoughts. 

But let me “ring down” upon these minor details and come to the period when, having 

arrived at man’s estate, I was sent “up to town” to stay with a relation and make up 

my mind what I would like to be. I could not throw off the old love and be on with the 

new all at once. I used to hang about the stage-doors to see the actors pass in, but 
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when any one of them came out again I have often dogged his footsteps, particularly if 
he chanced to be a “ heavy man,” and listened intently to any words that I could catch 
of his conversation, 

Oh, how I sighed to be on the stage! At last I mustered up my courage and went 
boldly to an agent and told him—what I expect he knew at first sight of me-—that I was 
a novice anxious to make an appearance. “ As luck will have it,” said he, “ Old Ranter, 
the lessee of the T. R., West Cloudley, is in the next room making up his company for 
the season—a fine chance for you, my boy ; take whatever he offers by way of an open- 
ing.” I acted on his advice, signed for “ the season” without even knowing what it meant, 
at the “merry little twenty white per week, and pay my own expenses down.” 

On the day and at the hour of the “call” I was on the stage, and, after one week’s 
rehearsing, I was a real actor playing to small but appreciative audiences, and in a round 
of characters ranging from King Lear to Jem Baggs. 

One night—I remember it as if it was yesterday—it poured in torrents; the theatre 
was about half a mile out of the busy part of the town and in a swampy sort of lane, 
making it difficult to approach at such times. We “rang up” to positively an empty 
house ; there was neither an order in the pit to applaud, nor a paid-for seat in the gallery, 
with a rude boy in it to “guy” us, But Ranter was not to be done ; he had got to pay 
us for the night’s work, so he had the gas all turned out excepting the “ floats,” and we 
“did” Macheth and Jonathan Bradford “ just to keep our hands in.” After this my name 
gradually became known in the provinces. I got on moderately well and married—on a 
small salary and good intentions—a lady not in the “ pro.” 

London at last—that goal that all actors sigh to reach—only to find managers to be 
fiends in human form, for not one would engage me, in spite of my “ talent,” and my wife 
and two children thrown in, 

Down I came ; my pinnacle of fame had toppled over ; I was positively hard up ; was 
not well enough known to get up a “ben.,” and the old Vicar was so disgusted with me 
for degrading the family that he resolutely refused to help me. All hopes of the “ legiti- 
mate” had now left me ; my boots were seedy ; my hat would bear no more ironing, and 
I looked as I was—out of luck. As a last chance I applied at the stage-door of the Royal 
Theatre for anything I could get in the pantomime just about being rehearsed 
for production on Christmas-eve, and somehow I managed to get booked as a superior 
sort of “ super” at “ fifteen white” per week, but out of this 1 had to tip our “ Daddy” 
two shillings, as a sort of commission for giving me the “shop.” It was hard work, but 
hard as it was it was better than nothing. I hada“ part” allotted to me, in which I 
had to “ mug up” as a policeman, not a “ panto bobby,” but one that would deceive the 
audience. In the last of the comic scenes [ was to arrest the clown, played by the Great 
Little Rumbo ; there was to be a “ spill and pelt,” and in the midst of it I was to get the 
handcuffs—the darbies, you know—popped on to my wrists instead of on to those of my 
intended prisoner. At rehearsal all went smoothly. The property “ darbies” did well 
enough, but they got mislaid, and on the first night an old pair of genuine ones had to 
be substituted. The result was, when the time came to be released | found that they had 
snapped close, and I was firmly fixed and left the stage a real prisoner, Rumbo telling me 
“it would be all right, and that he'd have it seen to presently.” The “flats” were run 
on and the usual “mysterioso business” done before the finale scene, which, being 
very splendid and having plenty of blue fire, brought immense applause and “ curtain.” 
The stage was cleared, but I was still a handcuffed policeman ; the property-master 
had lost or never had the key to unlock me with, and nobody appeared to take the 
slightest interest in me ; on the contrary, everyone was anxious to get away, for it 
was Christmas-eve, and there were the following day’s festivities to be looked after ; 
and all I could get in answer to my appeals for release was, “ All in good time, old 
man ; I'll see to you.” 

One by one the company departed, and I was alone with the fireman and the old 
doorkeeper. By their advice I started for the nearest police-station to see if I could 
get set free, but, as I turned the corner, a real policeman saw me, eyed the uniform 
and then my wrists, and gave such a “ Now then you, what’s up!” that I started 
off. As I was nearly at fainting point I was pulled up by another member of the 
force. It was but the work of a few moments, and I was dragged unceremoniously 
before an inspector and charged with—well, it is difficult to say what the charge was 
—but, in spite of my explanations that “I was simply a poor actor who had got into a 
mess,” and my protestations of innocence, I was bundled into a cell neck and crop ; and, 
for once in my life, I got a laugh out of an audience of policemen off duty. What was 
to be done? I was in quod, and how I was to get out, was the matter demanding serious 
consideration. It was no use sending to the theatre— everybody had gone, I did not 
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know the address of the clown (my friend) ; the manager lived miles away, and I had no 
money to pay a messenger. The inspector was evidently inclined to disbelieve my story, 
and I heard something said about “ personating the police”; that, “perhaps, I was a 
lunatic,” and that “I must be detained to trace from whom I had managed to escape.” 

I had never before been away from my wife without her knowing where I was, and I 
dreaded to think of her agony of mind as to my whereabouts, and her misery on to the 
following day ; but I suppose I had slept, for it was daylight when I was aroused, and 
I was inside a police cell of the most grubby sort. My jailor, who brought me a cup of 
horrible coffee, wished me “ A Merry Christmas.” 

A merry Christmas indeed! Not much merriment with such a prospect and the 
darbies still on. I would see the new inspector on duty and make an earnest appeal to 
him. He was, I found, a decent sort of fellow ; expressed sympathy, but told me “ it 
was the same as Sunday, and that I must remain where I was till the morning.” How 
I wished I had never seen those striking pictures that had in my youth led me astray 
and forced me on to the stage! How 1 wished I had never descended to pantomime 
work! In the middle of my reverie my cell-door gave a scrunch, and I was ordered to 


come out, as I was wanted. Could my eyes deceive me ? No ; there stood the Great - 


Little Rumbo. He had explained everything, proved my identity, and had come to bail 
me if needful, or get me free for Christmas somehow or the other: This he did, and 
we left the place together—I still in my police garb, though my manacles had now been 
removed. As he took me in a cab to the theatre to change my garments he told me how 
he had really forgotten all about me in the excitement ; how he had been to the door- 
keeper ; how the old man had suggested a hunt through the various police-stations as a 
likely way to discover me ; and how, after a long search, he had succeeded. 

Full of the most abject apologies, nothing would do but that he should go home with 
me, square matters with my wife, and take us all, bag and baggage, to his quarters to 
spend Christmas-day, or what there was left of it, with him. There is no need to go 
fully into how we all shook down comfortably into our places ; how readily I forgave him ; 
or how Rumbo, after dinner and hot whisky-punch, proposed my health and chaffed me 
about the realistic way in which I played the “ bobby.” All I know is that I broke my 
engagement and never entered the door of the theatre again, while for doing this and 
making a solemn promise to retire from the profession, and “tread in the path of the 
righteous,” the Vicar forgave me and made me an allowance, if not calculated to lead to 
extravagance, at least enough to keep things going, and he certainly held his “ treasury ” 
regularly. 

Kumbo has done as all worn-out clowns do—taken a public-house near a theatre, and is 
doing well, and we are still bosom friends, though I ought to mention that the Vicar does 
not visit him ; and the scarf-pin I wear was a present from him, a few days after my 
* Jast appearance on any stage,” and was given with the hope, so he said, “that I should 
always wear it in remembrance of the Great Little Rumbo, and the Christmas I spent in 
quod,” Ropert James Biyru. 


Sauce ror tue Goose 1s Goose ror tar. GANpERS.—Nearly half a century ago there 
was so pitiful a show as regards audience at the theatre at Wiemar that the number could 
be expressed by one figure. The assemblage was not 7 small, but discontented, and 
hiesed continuously, whereupon the Manager brought his full company upon the stage and 
hissed down his public. 


Joun Harpuam's “ No. 37.”—John Hardham was David Garrick’s numberer, baving a 
genersl quick knowledge of placing the audience of a theatre, and by that means checking 
the money-takers. He was also the under-treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, and author 
of the play The Fortune Tellers, a Medly. He kept a sunutf-shep called “ The Red 
Lion,” No. 106, Fleet Street, near the Fleet Market. At the shop door stood Hardham’s 
famous Highiander. John Hardham’s history deserves to be as generally known as his 
popular sort of snuff entitled ‘* No. 37.” Hardham was born at Chichester. He began life 
as a servant, He then learned the trade of lapidary or diamond cutter, but afterwards, 
when he came to London in Garrick’s time, be became more eminent in another business, 
he being at the time of his death possessed of the greatest enuff trade in the City of London. 
His shop wes frequented by David Garrick and other celebrities of the day. He died 
September 29th, 1772, and was buried at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. He bequeathed 
the sum of £22,289 tor the benefit of the poor of his native town, Chichester, 10 guineas 
to David Garrick, and he left only £10 for his funeral. The real fact is this, that the famous 
snuff “ No. 87” was merely so called from the number of the drawer or jar that held it. 
We can fancy the great actors of the day seated on Hardham’s tobacco-chests discussing 
the drollery of Samuel Foots the mimic, or the vivacity of Catherine Clive the actress. 
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Sister and Stocetheart. 


) SWEET tender face! Not the face a poet would go into raptures about, but 
there was something so inexpressibly sweet in its erpression that one felt 
irresistibly drawn to look at it. She sat by herself. It was apparent to the 
most casual observer that she was in apartments. Every article in the room 
seemed to proclaim the fact, from the threadbare carpet to the common orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece : they all told the same tale. There was a piano in the room ; 
one half the notes were out of tune, and the other half did not sound, but it was open, and 
on it stood the song “ The Blue Alsatian Mountains,” and she, sitting at the other end of 
the room sewing, was humming, or rather singing softly to herself, the chorus, 





“ Adé! Adé! Adé! Such dreams must pass away, 
But the blue Alsatian mountains 
Ever watch and wait alway.” 


She was not thinking of the blue Alsatian mountains then. Her thoughts were fixed 
on a letter which lay open on the table beside her. She laid the work down and took the 
letter up, and read it through for about the twentieth time. 

“*Cold and heartless, and a flirt. Ah! if he knew all.” 

But he did not, and how could she let him know? How could she tell him that it was 
because of her great love for him that she refused to marry him! How could she tell 
him that she, Marie Anderson the actress, was the sister of a criminal with a price on his 
head ? 

She had written to him and told him that for certain reasons it was best they should 
part ; and this was bis answer. Why did he not trust her more, and believe that there 
was some great reason behind to make her resign the one love of her life? It was he that 
was cruel and heartless. He had implored in this letter for a meeting, and though her 
whole heart was longing for that meeting, to see him once again, to lay her head on his 
breast, and tell him all, she dared not grant it. He might shrink from hr in disgust 
when he knew the truth, and to kaow that she had thus lost his love would be worse than 
the present pain. It was sweet to think now, that though he might be angry, still he 
loved her, and she would not change that love while she could help it; and besides, her 
sensitive nature prevented her revealing her brother's disgrace, even though her silence 
cost her her life’s happiness. She was an actress, and, like many more of her profession, 
a woman in the truest sense of the word ; an actress unknown to fame—only second lady 
in a small provincial company. Some weeks there was no salary, but they had to get to 
the next town somehow. It was a struggling life, and yet they were happy together. She 
lived with the manager and his wife, and they shared together, the bad with the good, 
Her dream of love had been happy while it lasted. She had built sweet castles in the air, 
and made plans for their after-life, for he was always lord of the castles, She would leave 
the stage then, and devote her whole life to making their home happy. 

And then came that unexpected blow that demolished all her castles, destroyed all her 
plans, and mocked her hopes. Her brother had been articled clerk to a solictitor, but he 
was lazy and indolent, and as soon as his articles expired he started for one of the colonies, 
throwing away all the advantages he had gained. From that time she had heard nothing 
of him, till he turned up one day a week before our story opens in the town where she 
was playing. He came to her lodgings and asked to see her privately. She did not know 
the bearded stranger and rather coldly asked him his business. He told her who he was, 
and of course she at once granted the interview. Then he told her his troubles. He had 
been in England for two years. He had been obliged to leave the colony in consequence 
of some rather shady mess he had got into there. When he landed in England he enlisted, 
and then deserted. Since then he had been living on his wits, and was wanted by the 
police for two or three more or less criminal acts, one of which was forgery. Then he 
wound up with an appeal for money—money to get out of England with ; and she gave 
him all she had, and he went away. The next day he returned to say that he had lost it, 
and then she gave him all her small stock of jewellery, telling him plainly that she could 
not let him have any more. Since then she had not seen him. Whether he had left 
England or not she could not say. Then, while her heart was full, she had written to 
her sweetheart and told him that their engagement would have to be broken off, and on 
the day this opens she had received this reply. 

He was a young barrister, almost briefless as yet, but struggling on. It was a hard 
tight for him to keep up appearances. Marie had been introduced to him by an acquaint- 
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ance of his, who was a member of the same company, and they had fallen in love almost 
at first sight, and he, like her, had been building castles aloft for them both to inhabit. 

Three years passed away. 

Wonderful changes take place in three years. Marie Anderson was not second lady in 
a provincial company now, but the leading lady at one of the West-end theatres, and 
getting almost as many pounds a week now as three years before she had got shillings. For 
all her success her heart was the same. Shestill loved her old sweetheart, and the shadow 
still hung over her life. She had heard nothing since of her brother : whether he was dead 
or alive she knew not. 

One evening a note was brought to her at the theatre, asking her to go to one of the 
hospitals to see somebody who had met with a severe accident. The note was written in 
very shaky characters, as if the hand that pencilled it had been very weak, and it was 
unsigned. She thought she recognised the writing. Jt was her brother's ; and so imme- 
diately after the theatre, she stepped into the brougham and ordered the coachman to 
drive to the hospital. She was conducted to the bedside of the patient. The sheet was 
scarce whiter than his face. His eyes were glassy and fixed, and a faint stifled groan now 
and then came from the half-closed lips. It was her brother, but how changed ! 

“ He has not spoken or moved since he wrote to you, Madame,” said one of the doctors 
standing up her side. 

She thought of the bright bonny boy, the pride of his father and mother, who had been 
her playmate only a few years ago. She thought of the great future prophesied for him 
then, and then she came to the present. 

A mist came before her eyes, and the room seemed to swim round her. She was only 
——— fainting by hearing her name feebly spoken as though in a dream. 

“ Marie !” 

“T am here, George, I am here!” she cried, as she flung herself on her knees by the 
bedside, and she kissed the poor pallid face ; but it was the face of a corpse, for he had died 
with her name on his lips. 

* 7 . * . * 

Six months afterwards Marie was at a ball at Lady Fernleeves. The rooms were 
crowded, and she was introduced to innumerable people, till she was tired of having to 
repeat the same commonplace sentiments, so she escaped from the circle that surrounded 
her and retired to the cool conservatory. She sat herself down on one of the seats. It 
was four years ago that day that she received that letter from her old sweetheart, and she 
was thinking about that. Her thoughts were suddenly interrupted by a quiet voice at her 
elbow saying, 

**Have you room on your card for one dance with me, Miss Anderson?” She looked 
up quickly. “ Ernest !” 

His heart gave a joyful leap ; the tone and look were unmistakeable, “ Is it right at last, 
darling ¢” he said, softly. 

From the following advertisement which I cut from the Times one day last month I 
suppose the explanations on each side were perfectly satisfactory to all concerned :— 

ASTON—ANDERSON.—On the 12th inst., at St. Luke's, Bayswater, Ernest Aston, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Marie Anderson, daughter of the late Frederick Anderson, of Shirley, 
Blankshire. J. T. Denny. 


Tae Fisty Stare or tHe Drama,—Mathews used to say that he never drew good 
pousee Be Dublin but once, and then the people knocked down the check-takers and got in 
or nothing. 


Tue Onty Name ron Hrm.—Macready was rehearsing Lord Byron's tragedy Marino 
Faliero at Birmingham, when he expressed considerable anxiety that there should be no 
mistake about the tolling of St. Mark’s bell towards the endofActIV. It isa very 
important incident in the play, as it is the agreed signal to inform him that his friends are 
in force, and really comes just as Marino is being arrested by the guards belonging to the 
Council of Ten. Anxious to do everything for the great actor, the Manager displaced his 
own official, undertaking the duty himself. Bat, alas! he was too zealous, and a good 
dozen lines before its time the warning bell wa; at hand, ruining the effect and complete] 
discomposing the tragedian. As the drop descended Macready rushed from the stage, and, 
meeting the Manager, uttered the one monosyllable, “ Beast!” The next morning’s 
rehearsal was a little awkwardly carried on; at length the Manager said, “ Last night, 
Mr. Macready ”—“ Oh, don’t speak of it, Sir, it was a most painfal affair,” replied the actor. 
** Yes,” continued the Manager; “ and you called mea beast.” “ Did I, indeed?” said 
Macready; ‘* I am very sorry,—but you were a beast, Mr. 8.” And with an injured air 
the tragedian continued the rehearsal. 
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Ale Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1879, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1889. 


+ 
ADELPHI. 
Ninon, drama, in four acts, by W. G. Wills, February 7. 
Forbidden Fruit, comic drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault, July 3. 
The O'Dowd, Irish drama, in four acts, by Dion Boucicault, October 21. 


ALBION. 
Jack and Jill, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 24. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
Little Jack Horner, pantomime, by F. Stainforth, December 20. 
The Brook, musical extravaganza, in two acts, by N. Salsbury, September 13. 


ALHAMBRA. 
Rothomago ; or, The Magic Witch, fairy spectacle, in three acts, by H. B. Farnie, 
December 22. 
La Fille du Tambour Major, comic opera, in three acts, by Olfenbach, English version, 
by H. B. Farnie, April 19. 
BRITANNIA. 


Ingulph, drama, in one act, by Edgar Newbound, December 15. 
The eyes Star, pantomime, by J. B. Johnstone, December 26. 
Haunted for Ever, drama, in two acts, by J. B. Howe, February 23. 
Gemea, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Edgar Newbound, March 29. 
Only my Cousin, comedietta, by Edgar Newboung, April 19. 
The Reign of Blood, drama, in four acts, by Edgar Newbound, May 17. 
Major Marie Annie, comedietta, in two acts, by Edgar Newbound, May 17, 
Entrapped, melodrama, in two acts, by Edgar Newbound, July 24, 
Red Josephine, drama, by Mrs. S. Lane, November 5. 
Only a Head; or, The Hempen Cravat, drama, in four acts, by Edgar Newbound, 
November 20. 
CONNAUGHT. 
Falsely Judged, drama, in three acts, by Such Granville, August 7. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Sindbad the Sailor, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 26. 
Le Pre aux Clercs, Italian opera, in three acts, by Louis James Ferdinand, Jane 26." 
Estelle, Italian opera, in three acts, by Jules Cohen, July 3. 


COURT. 
The Old Love and the New, comedy, in tive acts, by Bronson Howard, adapted to the 
English stage by James Albery, Vecember 15. 
Mary Stuart, drama, in five acts, by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, October 9. 


CRITERION. 
Verbum Sap, comedietta, by Alfred Maltby, March 20. 
Where's the Cat, comedy, in three acts, by James Albery, November 20. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime, by Robert Soutar, December 23. 


DRURY LANE. 
Blue Beard, pantomime, by the Brothers Grinn, December 26. 
The World, drama, in five acts and nine tableaux, by Paul Meritt, Henry Pettitt, and 
Augustas Harris, July 31. 


DUKE’S. 
Forced from Home, drama, in four acts, by W. G. Wills, February 2. 
The Battle of the Heart, drama, in four acts, by the late John Wilkins, March 13, 
Conrad and Lizette ; or, Life on the Mississippi, play, in four acts, March 29. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
The Babes in the Wood, pantomime, December 26. 
Home Rule, Irish drama, in three acts, by E. F. Brady, March 15, 
Gain, drama, in three acts, by Henry Sargent, June 14, 
Shadragh, the Hunchback, Irish drama, in four acts, by W. Williams, July 26. 
Transported for Life, drama, in four acts, by Mortimer Murdoch, October 30, 
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FOLLY. 
After Long Years, drama, in one act, by Sydney Grundy, December 6. 
In the Orchard, comedietta, in one act, by G. R, Walker, February 14. 
A Quiet Pipe, a domestic scene, by Miss Cowen and Sydney M. Samuel, March 17, 
Rival Candidates, comedy, in four acts, by G. R. Douglas, March 17. 
The Upper Crust, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, March 31. 
Hester's Mystery, comedy-drama, in one act, by A. W. Pinero, June 5. 
The Light Fantastic, farce, by Henry J. Byron, November 20. 
GAIETY. 
Gulliver's Travels, spectacular piece, in five acts, by Henry J. Byron, December 26. 
Le Voyage en Suisse, Parisian absurdity, in three acts, and five tableaux, adapted by 
R. Reece, March 27. 
Colonel Sellers, dramatic sketch, in five acts, by Mark Twain, July 19, 
The Mighty Dollar, play, in four acts, by B. E. Woolf, August 30. 
Trust and Trial, drama, in four acts, by Alfred C. Calmour, October 9. 
The Corsican Brothers and Co,, Limited, by F. C. Burnand and H. P. Stephens, 
October 25. 
Captain Cuttle, dramatic sketch, in three acts, by the late John Brougham, November 20, 
GLOBE. 
The Naval Cadets, opera comique, in three acts, music by Richard Génee, March 27. 
Les Mousquetaires, opera comique, in two acts, libretto by MM. Paul Ferrier and Jules 
Prévee, music by M. Varney, adapted by 8. B. Farnie, October 31. 


GRECIAN. 
Harlequin Rokoko, the Black Fiend, pantomime, by George Conquest and H. Spry, 
December 24. 
The Lost Witness, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and Paul Meritt, May 22. 
Black Mail, drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips, October 16. 
GREENWICH. 
Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime, December 26. 
HAYMARKET. 
A Bridal Tour, comedy, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault, August 2. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 
The Taming of the Shrew, opera, in four acts, by Goetz, translatei into English by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck, January 20. 
Lohengrin, opera, in four acts, first time in English, translated by J. P. Jackson, 
February 7. 
Aida, opera, in fouracts, by Verdi, translated into English by Henry Hersee, February 19. 
Mefistofele, lialian opera, in four acts, music and libreito by Arringo Boito, July 6. 
Maria di Gand, Italian opera, in four acts, by Signor Tito Mattei, November 25. 


IMPERIAL. 
Red Riding Hood ; or, Little Boy Blue, pantomime, by W. Younge, December 6. 
The Lord of the Manor, play, in three acts, by Herman Merivale, January 3. 
Summoned to Court, farce, by J. J. Dilley and Lewis Clifton, March 4. 
A Professional Beauty, comedy, in three acts, by Vincent Ambrose, June 1. 
Anne-Mie, Dutch drama, by Herr Rosier Faassen, June 7. 
Half Crown Diamonds (new version), burlesque, by Robert Reece, October 2. 
Billze Taylor, nautical comic opera, in two acts, libretto by H. P. Stephens, music by 
Edward Solomon, October $0. 
KING'S CROSS. 
The Man of Forty, farce, by Mrs. Layard, June 29. 
LYCEUM. 
Tolanthe, an idyll, in one act, by W. G. Wills, May 20. 
Bygones, comedietia, by A. W. Pinero, September 18. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Fravk W. Green and T. L. Clay, December 24. 
Under the Stars; or, The Stolen Heiress, drama, in four acts, by Walter Banks, August 2, 


OLYMPIC. 
The Barber of Bath, operetta, libretto by H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach, December 18. 
Such a Good Man, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Walter Beesant and James Rice, 
December 18. 
The Hunchback Back Again; or, Peculiar Julia, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand, Dec, 23. 
My Enemy, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Robert Reece, Janu 5. 
Trovatore ; or, Larks with a Libretto, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron, April 26. 
Mad, comedietta, by E. Rose, June 12. 
Faustine, drama, io three acts, by Sir Charles Young, June 24, 
Mabel, drama, in three acts, by Frederick Hay, October 16. 
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OPERA COMIQUE. 

In the Sulks, operetta, libretto by Frank Desprez, music by Alfred Cellier, February 21, 
The Pirates of Penzance ; or, the Slaves of Duty, melodramatic opera, in two acts, music 

by Arthur Sullivan, libretto by W. 8. Gilbert, April 3. 

PARK. 

Beauty and the Beast, pantomime, by R. Walden, December 24. 
School of (He)Arts, comedietta, by G. R. Walker, March 27. 
Alive or Dead, drama, in four acts, by Robert Hall, May 3. 
Delilah, drama, in prologue and three acts, by James Willing, October 7. 


PAVILION. 
The Children in the Wood, pantomime, by T. L. Clay, December 26. 
aay Lilian; or, Flowers of Joy and Flowers of Sorrow, drama, in four acts, by 
dward Towers, March 29. 
In Black and White, drama, in four acts, by E. C. Bertrand, September 18, 
The Workman, drama, in three acts, by Edward Towers, October 9. 
Balla-go Faugh, Irish drama, in three acts, by Edward Towers, November 13, 


PHILHARMONIC. 

Lalla Rookh, extravaganza, by Frauk Hall, December 26, 

Not False but Fickle, comedy-drama, in one act, by Mrs. Angustus Bright, March 10, 

The Yellow Dwarf ; or, The Good Sovereign and the Bad Yellow Boy, burlesque, by Frank 
Hall, March 29. 

Robin Hood; or, Sherwood Forest, that’s Where the Foresters Lodge, burlesque, by 
Frank Hall, July 7. 

O’ Jupiter ; or, The Fiddler's Wife, burlesque, by Frank Hall, October 2, 

The Coster-Twin Brothers, burlesque, by Frauk Hall, November 20. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
In Honour Bound, comedy, in one act, by Sydney Grandy, September 25. 
Anne- Mie, drama, in four acts, by Rosien Faassen, adapted by Clement Scott, Nov. 1. 
A New Trial, drama, in four acts, by Charles Coghlan, December 18, 1880. 
PRINCESS'S. 
An Old Master, comedy, in one act, by H. A. Jones, November 6. 
ROYALTY. 
Midge, comedy, in three acts, by R. J. Martin and J, P. Burnett, January 12. 
Hertford, historical drama, in three tableaux, by Frederick Eastwood, March 22. 
Themis, farcical comedy, in three acts and four scenes, adapted from the French of 
Victorien Sardou, by H. P. Stepbens, March 29. 
Cupid ; or, Two Strings to a Beau, extravaganza, by H. P, Stephens and C, Harris, April 26. 
Parlours, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Robert Reece, July 24. 
Bow Bells, drama, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, October 4. 
Popsy, wusical folly, in one act, libretto by Sydney Grundy, music by E. Solomon, Oct. 4. 
Don Juan, Junior, extravaganza, by the Brothers Prendergast, November 3. 


SADLER'S WELLS. 
The Forty Thieves ; or, Abdallah’s ’Arrys, pantomime, by Mr. Weemore, December 24, 
The Danites, drama, in five acts, by Joaquin Miller, April 26, 
Otto, a German, comedy-drama, in three acts, by J. F. Marsden, July 12. 


SANGERS’ AMPHITHEATRE. 
Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by H. Spry, December 26. 


STANDARD. 
Blue Beard Re-wived, pantomime, by John Douglass, December 26. 
The Eviction, drama, in three acts, by Hubert O’Graay, August 9. 


STRAND, 
Olivette, comic opera, in three acts, adapted from the French of Chivot and Durnu, by H. 
B. Farnie, September 18. 
A Summer Cloud, comedietta, Se ptember 20. 


ST. JAMES’S. 
The Falcon, one-act play, by Alfred Teunyson, December 18. 
Old Cronies, comedietta, by Theyre Smith, March 6. i 
William and Susan, drama, in three acts, two new oues being written, by W. G, Wills, 


October 9. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


After Many Years, comedy, by A. R. Eyres, February 5. ; 
he Stepmother, operetta, libretto by Arthur Sketchley, music by Walter Auster, May 5. 
Lovers’ Knots, operetta, libretto by C. V. Bridgman, music by Wilfrid C. Beudahi, May 6. 
1 
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SURREY. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by J. McArdle, December 24. 
Funnibone’s Fix, farce, by Arthur Williams, March 27, 
Brought to Justice, drama, by Henry Pettitt and Paul Meritt, March 27. 
Sock and Buskin ; or, Muddled and Mixed, extravaganza, by Henry Pettitt, June 19. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Castles in the Air, comedietta, by C. M. Kae, December 26. 
A Military Maneuvre, farce, by Joseph J. Dilley and Lewis Clifton, December 26. 
Ourselves, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, January 29. 
Cobwebs, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Wills, March 27. 
Jacks and Jills, comedy, in three acts, by James Albery, May 29. 
The Guv’nor, fercical comedy, in three acts, by E. G. Lankester, June 23. 


VICTORIA. 


Harlequin; or, Bluff King Hal; pantomime, by Frank Hall, December 24. 
Home ; or, a Father’s Love, drama, February 7. 


Gin (another version of L’Assommoir), by George Roberts, March 27. 





Donna Juanita, comic opera, in three acte, libretto by MM. Zell and Genee, music by 
Von Suppee, Ladbroke Theatre, February 24. 


All or Nothing, a proverb, by Hamiltcn Aide, Garden Mansion, Queen Avn’s Gate, 
July 17. 


A Critical Dog, operetta, by Signor Tartaglione, Dilettante Club, October 26. 


ary a" 
Alety Aieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1879, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1880. 


— 

The Legacy, comic opera, by W. P. Godfrey ; Grammer School, Bedford, December 18. 

The Pirates of Penzance ; or, Love and Duty, comic opera, in two ac‘s, libretto by W.S 
Gilbert, music by Arthur Sullivan ; Bijou Theatre, Penzance, December 30, 

Sunshine, comedy, in one act, by F. W. Broughton ; Old Theatre Royal, Bristol, January 5. 

Home Rule, drama, in three ac's, by E. F. Brady ; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, January 12. 

Bitter Sweets ; a Story of the Footlights, drama, by A. Parry ; T. R., Oxford, January 13. 

On Shore from the Hercules, comedietta ; Theatre Royal, Greenock, January 19. 

The Eviction, Irish drama, in three acts, by Hubert O’Grady ; Princess’s, Glasgow, January 24. 

A Mad Revenge, drama, in four acts, by G. R. Walker; T. R., Scarborough, February 2. 

Slowtop’s Engagement, comedietta ; Atheneum, Limerick, February 4. 


The Happy Valley, comic opera, libretto by Harold Lee, music by T. M. Pattison; Public 
Hall, Warrington, February 10. 


Hatred, drama, in three acts ; Theatre Royal, Oldham, March 1. 
Etiquette, comedy, by C. E. Howells; Alexandra Theatre, Walsall, March 1. 
Grace, comedy-drama, by W. Dutch ; Theatre, Sale, March 5. 


Boscabel ; or, The Royal Oak, historica) drama, in four acts, by H. 8. Springate; Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Walrahamaten, March 8. 


Irene, English opera, in five acts, libretto by H. B. Farnie, music by M. Gounod ; Theatre 
Royal, east March 10. 


Breaking the Ice, operetta, by Miss Young ; Aquarium, Brighton, March 13. 

Gabriel Grub, drama, in three acts, by Charles Furtado ; Masonic Theatre, Lincoln, March 15. 

Not Proven, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Henry Pettitt ; Theatre Royal, Leeds, March 15. 

Brum, farce, by Frank Desprez; Theatre Royal, Leeds, March 15. 

Cruel Carmen ; or, The Demented Dragoon, and the Terrible Toreador, burlesque extrava- 
ganza, by J. Wilton Jones ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, March 29. 

Rip Van Winkle ; or, A Little Game of Nap, burlesque, by H. Savile Clarke ; Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, March 29. 

Diana ; or, The Adventuress, drama, by Charles Vere ; Thea‘re Royal, Scarborough, March 29. 

Faustine, drama, in three acta, by Sir Charles L. Young ; Old Theatre Royal, Bristol, Apiil 9. 

Sage and Onions, operetta, music by John Crook, libretto by Alfred Maltby; Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, April 12. 

Annie of Tharau, opera, in three acts, translated by Madame Zoblinsky, music by Heinrich 
Hoffman ; Princess's Theatre, Edinburgh, April 12. 

The Workman, drama, in three acts, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, May 10. 


Bombo, the Dwarf, American drama, in three acts, by J. Holmes Grover ; Queen’s Theatre, 
Dublin, May 10. 
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The Enchanted Orange Tree, extravaganza, by T.S. Rogers ; Queen’s Hall, Liverpool, May 10. 
Amy Robsart, burlesque, by Mark Kinghorne ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, May 10. 
Solid Silver, drama; Theatre Royal, Darlington, May 17. 
The World against a Lie, drama, in three acts, by Miss Florence Marryat and George Neville; 
Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, May 24. 
Without a Home, comedy, by Henry J. Byron; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, May 24. 
Ragged Jack, drama, by H. J. Stanley ; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, May 24. 
Connemara, Irish drama, by J..C. Chute ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Warrington, May 24. 
The Use and Abuse of Drink (new version of L'Assommoir) ; Theatre Royal, Ryde, June 4. 
The pee of Toxteth Park, drama, by H. J. Stanley; Sefton Theatre, Liverpool, 
une 28. 
Daniel O'Connell ; or, Kerry's Pride, and Munster’s Glory, Irish drama, in three acts, by 
John Levey; Theatre Royal, Worcester, June 21. 
Scheme, farce, by Henry Clyne; Old Theatre Royal, Bristol, June 29. 
Emigration, Irish drama, by Barry Connor ; Queen's Theatre, Dublin, July 13. 
The Brook, extravaganza, in two acts, by N. Salsbury; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, July 12. 
Caught Courting, farce, by Frank Russell ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, July 12. 
Dr. Clyde, American comedy, in five acts; Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, July 19. 
Little Ben Bolt ; or, The Meritorious Maiden and the Mill-icious Miller, burlesque, by 
Edwin Keene; Theatre Royal, Colchester, August 2. 
For Life, drama, in three acts, by Charles Coghlan; Grand Theatre, Leeds, August 9. 
Six and Siz, operetta, in one act, libretto by T. B. Hughes, music by P. W. Halton ; Theatre 
Royal, Hull, August 9. 
Hans, an Alsatian, musical comedy ; Queen’s Operetta House, Liverpool, Augus* 9% 
Jane Shore ; or, The Fearful Penance and the Fatal Penny Roll, burlesque, by J. Wilton 
Jones ; Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, August 16. 
Satisfaction, comedietta, by Cunningham Bridgman; New Theatre Royal, Bristol, August 20, 
Number Fifty-one; or, Circumstantial Evidence, drama, in four acts, by E. Romaine 
Callender; Liverpool, August 30. 
On Business, farce, by Frank Desprez ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Aberdeen, August 30. 
Freezing a Mother-in-Law, farce, by T. Edgar Pemberton ; Theatre Royal, Leeds, September 6. 
Trust and Trial, drama, in four acts, by A. C. Calmour ; Theatre Royal, Hull, September 6. 
A Good Turn, comedy, by F. W. Broughton ; Theatre Royal, Chester, September 6. 
The Runaways, comedietta, by F. W. Broughton; Theatre Royal, Chester, September 6. 
The New World, drama, by Edwiu Franee ; Theatre Royal, Windsor, September 27. | 
Myra, drama, in five acts, by Mrs. Noel Thompson; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, 
September 27. 
Fort Frivolous, comic opera, music by A. Morris Edwards, libretto by E. Byam Wyke; 
Theatre Royal, Weymouth, October 11. . 
How's that, Umpire ? farce, by Hayward Bidwell; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, Oct. 19. 
The King’s Dragoons, opera, in three acts, libretto by J. Wilton Jones, music by John Crook ; 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, November 1. blade 
The en, drama, in two acts, by A. W. Pinero ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
vovember 5. 
The Flower of the Flock, drama, in three acts ; Theatre Royal, Exe‘er, November 8. 
On Thorns, comedy-drama, in three acts, by David Robinson; Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Richmond, November 8. 
Pines comedy-drama, in three ac's, by W. Browne and Hugh Moss ; Theatre Royal, York, 
Yovember 19. 
whe Samy Slave, comedy-drama, in five acts, by Bartley Campbell ; Theatre Royal, Hull, 
ovember 22. 
Turtle Doves, farcical comedy, in three acts; Booth’s Theatre, Ashton under-Lyne, 
November 22. : 
Bears not Beasts, comic opera, in one act, libretto by George Capel, music by H. Round; 
Booth’s Theatre, Ashton-under-Lyne, November 22. ni 
For Her Child's Sake, dramatic episode, by Sir Charles L: Young; Theatre Royal, Windsor, 
November 24. 





Corrricut Mustc.—When Hock was one of our most popular song-writers his new 
compositions, especially those sung at Vauxhall, were in great vogue. Going past a music 

ublisher’s one day he saw a new song announced as by Hook. e composer wondered 
oe he could have written a new sorg without remembering it, and —- into the sho 
to inquire what it was about. “A new song, sir, and a — = one, by the celebra 
Mr. Hook.” “ Which Hook?” inquired the com , looking at the music, which he 


found to be utter rubbish. “Ob, the great Mr. Hook, of Vauxhall.” “Indeed! Then 
as I am the great Mr, Hook, of Vauxhall, and never get less than ten guineas for a song, 
be good enough to hand me the amount or destroy your nga The music publisher, 
finding the song was worthless, adopted the a suggestion, 

I 
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a) an’ . 
sew pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1879, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1880. 


__<—-— 
AMBIGU-COMIQUE. 
Turenne, Grama, in five acts, by MM. Marc Fournier, Alfred Delacour, and Jules 
Lermina, January 27. 
Les Mouchards, five-act piece, by MM. Jules Moineaux and Paul Parfait, June 9. 
Diana, drama, in five acts, by MM. Dennery and Brésil, October 15. 


ARTS. 
Les Boussigneul, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Gaston Marot, Alfred Pouillon, and 
Edouard Philippe, with music by M. Edouard Okolowicz, February 7. 
Risette et Dwrandeau, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Pouillon and Philippe, February 7. 
Floréal, idyll, in one act, by M. Okolowicz, February 7. 
La Comtesse Berthe, three-act comedy, by M. Edouard Cadol, March 24: a fourth act 
added, April 9. 
Madame omen e, vaudeville, in four acts, Ly MM. Paul Burani and Maurice Ordonneau, 


May 20. 
ATHENEE. 
Bric-a-Brac, review, in three acts and ten scenes, by MM. Monreal and Savard, 
February 13. 
Gredin de Sapeur! one-act vaudeville, by MM. Edouard Hermil and Alfred Aubert, 
April 26. 
Les Dindons de la Farce, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Charles Monselet and Lemon- 
nier, May 14. 
Article 7, three-act comedy, by MM. Feugtre and Bataille, November 8, 
BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
Les Mousquetaires au Couvent, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Paul Ferrier 
and Jules Prével, music by MM. Varney and Mansour, March 16. 
La Course au Baiser, ovue-act operetta, by M. Paul Ferrier, October 12, 
CHATELET. 
Le Beau Solignac, drama, in five acte, by MM. Jules Claretie and William Busnach, 
Janvary 12. 
Michel Strogoff, spectaculer piece, in five acts and sixteen scenes, by MM. Deunery and 
Jules Verne, November 17. 
CHATEAU DEAU. 


Tsraél, Grama, in five acts, by MM. Léon and Frantz Beauvallet, December 17. 

La Convention Nationale, drama, in six acts, by M. Léon Jonathan, February 6. 

Le Puits des Quatre-Chemins, five-act drama, by M. Maxime Dauritz, April 16. 

La Fie des Bruyfres, comic opera, in three acts, words by Scribe and M, Jules Adenis, 
music by M. Samuel David, July 7. 

Le Cardinal Dubois, drama, in five acts, by M. Alfred Belle, August 27. 

Casque en Fer, five-act drama, by M. Edouard Philippe, September 21. 

Bug-Jargal, drama, in five acts, drawn from Victor Hugo's novel, by MM. Pierre Elz¢éar 
and Richard Lesclide, November 10. 

CLUNY. 

Bancale et Cie, five-act drama, by M. Ernest Morel, December 23. 

Le Cimetiére Saint-Joseph, dramatic-poem, in two ecenes, by M. Gustave Rivet, 
January 18, 

Le Marchand de son Honneur, comedy, in four acts, by M. Jules Duval, April 16. 

Les Rositres du Bas-Meudon, vaudeville, in five acte, by MM. Léon and Frantz Beau- 


vallet, August 4. 
COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 
Daniel Rochat, comedy, in five acts, by M. Victorien Sardov, February 16. 
Garin, tragedy, ia five acte, by M. Paul Delair, July 8, 


DEJAZET (late TROISIEME THEATRE FRANCAIS). 

La Ruelle, one-act piece, by M. Bernard, September 17. 

La Tarantule, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by Clairville and M. Victor Bernard, 
September 17. 

Le Mannequin, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Pierre Giffard and Philbert Bréban, 
November 11. 

Le Morse, comedy, in one act, by M. Giffard, November 11. 

45 Francs pour les Neuf Jours, one-act comedy, by MM. Bréban and Pierre Thomy, 
November 11, 
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s FANTAISIES-PARISIENNES. 

La Girouette, operetta, in three acts, by MM. Bocage and Hémery, music by M. Auguste 
Copdds, March 3. 

Le Ménétrier de Meudon, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Gustave Marot and 
Jonathan, music by M. Germain Laurens, September 1. 

Rat de Ville et Rat de Champs, one-act operetia, words by M. Achille Eigraud, music by 
M. G. Laurens, September 18. 

Bastille-Madeleine, review, in three acts, by M. Henri Buguet, November 12. 


E FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 
Ia Fille du Tambour-Major, comic overa, in three act:, words by MM. Chivot and Daru, 
music by Offenbach, December 13. 
L'Tle des Serpents, interlude, in one act, by M. André Monselet, July 7. 
Le Beau Nicolas, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, music 
by M. P. Lacéme, October 8. = 
GAITE. 


La Sainte Ligue, drama, in five acts, by MM. Georges Richard and Emile Launet, May 8. 
GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
Le Fils de Coralie, comedy, in four acts, by M. Albert Delpit, January 16. 
Une oe comedy, in one act, by M. Beauvallon (M. Ambroise Janvier de la Motte), 
arch 2. 
La Part du Butin, one-act comedy, by Madame Perrony, March 11. 
Le Grain de Beauté, comedy, in one act, by Pierre Decourcelle, March 27. 
L'Amiral, comedy, in three acts, in verse, by M. Jacques Normand, April 13. 
Les Folies de Valentine, comedy, in one act, by “ Daniel Dare,” April 13. 
Nina la Tueuse, oue-act comedy, in verse, by MM. Henri Meilbac and Jacques 
Redelsperg, October 2. 
NATIONS. 


L' Inquisition, drama, in five acts, by M. Alfred Gélis, January 30. 

Clarvin pére et fils, four-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabidzue, June 22. 

La Veillée Suisse, one-act piece, by M. Bernard Lopez, June 22. 

Les Nuits du Boulevard, drama, in five acts, by MM. Pierre Zaccone and Théodore 
Henry, August 27. 


4 
uw 


NOUVEAUTES. 
Pareee Set, review, in three acts, by MM. Aibert Wolffand Raoul Toché, Decem- 
t 15. 
Le Voyage en Amerique, four-act piece, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Maxime 
Boucheron, with music by M. Hervé, September 16. 
La Cantiniére, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Paul Burani and Félix Ribeyre, music 
by M. Plauquette, October 26. 
ODEON. 


Le Trésor, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Frang»is Coppée, December 20. 

Un Ami, one-act comely, by M. Henri Amic, December 20. 

Un Homme a plaindre, three-act comedy, in verse, by M. Ju‘es Barbier, December 26. 
A Moliére, a propos, by M. Paul Ferrier, January 15. 

Voltaire chez Houdon, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Georges Duval, February 23. 
Les Noces d’ Attila, four-act drama, in verse, by M. Henri de Bornier, March 23. 

Le Parapluie, one-act comedy, by M. Eruest d’Hervilly, April 23. 

Les Deux Saisons, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Eagtne Adenis, May 11. 

Parfait Notaire, comedy, in one act, by M. Paul Ferrier, May 15. 

Les Parents d’ Alice, comedy, in three acts, by M. Charles Garand, September 15. 

La Peau d Archonte, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Liquier, September 15. 


OPERA. 
La Vierge, oratorio, in four parts, by M. Massenet, May 22. 
OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Dianora, comic opera, in one act, words by M. Caaatepie, music by M. S. Rousseau, 
December 22. 

Jean de Nivelle, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Gondinet and Gille, music 
by M. Léo Delibes, March 8, 

La Fée, comic opera, in one act, words by MM. Octave Feuillet an1 Louis Gallet, music 
by M. Hémery, June 14, 

Le Bois, comic opera, iu one act, adapted from Glatigny’s poem, by M. Albert Cahen, 
October 11. 

Monsieur de Floridor, comico opera, in one act, libretto by MM. Nuilter and Trefeu, 
music by M. Théodore de Lajarte, October 11. 

OPERA POPULAIRE (GAITE). 
Pétrarque, opera, in six scenes, words aod music by M. Duprat, February 11. 
PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Papa, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, December 16. 
Monsieur de Barbizon, three-act comedy, by MM. Georges Petit and Raymond, Dec. 24, 
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La Corbeille de Noces, farce, in three acts, by MM. Hennequin and Henri Bocage, 
February 7. 

La Victime, one-act comedy, by M. Abraham Dreyfus, March 12. 

Le Ménage Popincourt, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Raymond snd Boucheron, March 12. 

Le Siéye de Grenade, vaudeville, in four acts, by MM. Chivot and Durn, April 2. 

La Gifle, one-act comedy, by M. Dreyfus, May 3. 

Les Deux Chambres, one-act comedy, by M. Ordonneau, May 3. 

PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 

Les Etrangleurs de Paris, drama, in twelve scenes, by M. Adolphe Belot, March 17. 

L’Arbre de Noel, fairy extravaganza, in thirty scenes, by MM. Leterrier, Vanloo, and 
Mortier, with music by M. Lecocq, October 6. 

RENAISSANCE. 

Les Voltigeurs de la 32e, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Charles Gondinet 
and Georges Duval, music by M. Robert Planquette, January 7. 

Belle Lurette, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Ernest Blum, Edouard Blau, 
and Raoul Toché, music by Offenbach, October 30. 

TROISIEME-THEATRE-FRANCAIS. 

Les Ricochets du Divorce, four-act comedy, by M. Bernard Lopez, December 5. 

Les Dettes du Coeur, comedy, in four acts, by M. Delahaye, January 23. 

Une Obligation, comedy, in one act, by Mdlle. Henriette Weil, February 27. 

Chien d’Aveugle, piece, in five acts, by MM. Charles Tuurnay and Malard, March 27. 


VARIETES. 
La Femme & Papa, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Hennequin and Millaud, 
December 3. 
La Petite Mére, three-act wan, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, March 6. 
Mes Beaux. Péres, one-act come y by MM. Emile and Raoul de Najac, May 4. 
L’@il du Commodore, one-act farce, by “Cham” (Vicomte de Nvé) and M, William 


Busnach, May 4. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Le Nabab, comedy, in five acts, drawn from M. Alphonse Daudet’s novel, by M. Pierre 
Elzéar, January 30. 
Nos Deputés en robes de chambre, comedy, in four acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, May 19. 
Petillard et Mérigaud, comedy, in three acts, by M. Ernest Vois, July 2. 
Un Début, one-act comedy, by M. Vois, July 2. 
Armand, piece, in four acte, by M. Vois, July 12. 
L’Heure du Patissier, one-act comedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, September 13. 
Les Grands Enfants, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Paul de 
Margallier (M. d’Arlhac), October 7. 
La Revanche de Raoul, one-act comedy, by M. de Margallier, October 12. 


Trwe anp Tune.—Donizetti’s opera L'Elisir d’Amore was composed with extreme 
rapidity. The season at Milan in 1834 had, from a variety of causes, proved very disas- 
trous, and the manager implored Donizetti to write him an opera to save bim from ruin. 
He set to work in a desperate hurry, and the music was given out to the artistes and the 
copyists sheet by sheet. From the moment of Donizetti sitting down to write the first 
bar to the night of its actual production only twenty days elapsed, and L’Elisir d’Amore 
was, as all opera-goers are aware, extremely popular. 


Tue Musicat Pic.—Some years ago a clever bassoon player was upon a tour in 
Ireland with an operatic company, and, after a successful season in Dublin, he had a few 
days of leisure before opening at Cork. Our friend took advantage of the opportunity 
to go into the country, and took up his quarters at a little wayside inn, near Skibbereen. 
He wok his bassoon for the sake of practice, and, in order not to annoy the inmates of 
the house, used occasionally to run over a difficult passage in a loft over the stable. 
One day during a pause after practice he heard voices outside. ‘ Doubtless,” thought the 
mueician, ‘‘they are criticizing my performance ;” and he listened to the speakers. 
“ Whisht! Patrick, did ye bear that now? Sure it’ssthe ould pig, takin’ a lesson in music.” 
“Ye omadhaun!” cried his companion, “what music would ye get from a pig but a 
grunt?” At this moment the musician gave a flourish on the bassoon, and the unbeliever 
was convinced. “By Jasus, I never beard the likes of it. Shamus O/Brien taught an 
ould parrot to whistle the ‘ Cruiskeen Lawn,’ but a pig! the Lord preserve us.” “ May-be,” 
said the first speaker, “it’s for an exhibition, Patrick, Do ye mind the learned pig at the 
show? This is for a show ;” and off they went to tell the neighbours that there was a 
pig at the inn who could sing “Savourneen Deelish” and the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” The 
consequence was that the bassoon player found the next time he practised that the entire 
population of the place had congregated outside the stable door, and nothing could 
persuade them, until they heard a solo on the bassoon, that it was not a pig. They 
listened a. silence until the musician ceased, and then comments by no means flattering 
were heard, 
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Between the “ Flats.” 


Y Jove! That’s the third call she’s got to-night. She ought to be a success, 
What do you think, Sparrow ?” 

“May be, may be. But calls aint allu’s the things as does yer most good. 
Sometimes it’s t’other way on. I might ha’ been playing ‘ leads’ by now 
if it hadn’t been for a call. It was that as ruined me, cuss it!” 

“ How was that? I should like to hear the story. Oh, well, you’re busy now, so come 
round to the Blue Boar when you've done. I'll be there, and you can tell me then.” 

The above conversation had been carried on between myself and Mr. Sparrow in the 
wings of the Pall Mall Theatre, of which he was the property man, and the lady who gave 
rise to it was a Miss Maxwell, a provincial actress of sume repute, now making her first 
appearance on the London boards. 

As soon as business was over, Sparrow appeared in the little back room of the Blue 
Boar, where he found me waiting for him. 

“Well, Sparrow, what is it to be ?” 

“A drop of rum, hot, if you please, sir.” 

“ Right you are ; and now then for your story, but first fill your pipe,” said I, handing 
him my pouch. 

“Thank you kindly, sir. Well, it was in this way. We was playing down at Preston, a 
many years ago now ; I was only a super, but I did what I had to do well enough, and 
the management had their eyes on me, I knew. I worked hard, for I was precious 
hungry after a speaking part. Well, one night we was playing——Lor! I forget exactly 
what was the name of the piece, but it was the first scene in the second act, a garden set 
which was to close in to an interior by two flats in the second grooves, ‘The scene was 
over, the characters were off the stage, and the Boss was just agoing to give the signal to 
run the flats on, when he saw a basket of flowers had been left down near the floats by 
some one who should have taken it with ’em. I was standing close to him, figged out in 
flunkey’s togs, for directly afterwards I had to go on as Lord Routh’s footman. 

“* Sparrow,’ says he, turning to me, ‘go and fetch that there basket, as some idiot’s 
left.’ He says it just so, 

“ Well, on I went, and directly the Gallery caught sight of me they began a cheering 
and a hollering, fit to bring the roof down. It was a Saturday night, I remember, and 
the Gallery was always noisiest then. 

“T picked up the basket right enough, and then, silly young fool as I was, I must needs 
bow, instead of going off without taking any notice. This set ’em off worse than ever, so 
I bowed again, and then as I heard the signal for the flats to be run on, I backed up the 
stage, meaning them to close in front of me, and shut me in. I thought to myself it 
would be a better exit, than going off at the wing. 

“T kept on bowing, when just before I reached the grooves, I'm hanged if I didn’t trip 
up and go down back’ards. In another second the carpenters, not seeing me in time to 
stop, ran the flats together with my legs between ’em. My eyes! what a nip it did give 
me! How I yelled, and how the Gallery roared and clapped—it just suited them. Of 
course I was free, and the whole thing over in a second or two, but it had given me 
pepper. I could hardly stand. 

“* Your utter born fool! You addle-brained idiot ! What the deuce were you thinking 
of ? was the Boss’s greeting as I was being helped up. ‘ You’ve set the Gallery off, and we 
shan’t be able to stop them again.’ And really it sounded as if his words were coming 
true ; what with the yells, and cat-calls, and whistles, the piece couldn’t goon. ‘ Flunkey ! 
Calves! Bottle-washer! Come out of that! Let’s havea look at you!’ The house was 
in an uproar. as 

“* You'll have to go on to quiet em, but it’s the last time you do go on while I’ve any- 
thing to do with the house,’ 

“** But I can’t walk.’ 

“* Then lean on me.’ 

“ And so the Boss and I went on, and tried to look pleasant—very different from what 
we felt. It quieted the Gallery, but it got me the sack. Next morning I received my week’s 
screw and an intimation Ishouldn’t be wanted again. It knocked all the pluck out of me, 
that did ; I never tried again for a speaking part. I was content to knock along, carry- 
ing a banner or representing anything, from a Normandy baron to the hind legs of an 
elephant, and at last I fell into this berth, and here I should think I shall stay until I 
make my final exit. Thank you, sir, I will just take a drop more.” 

SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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How and When We Met. 


Y first meeting with G. V. Brooke happened at the Theatre Royal, Dover, 
which then formed part of the Kent Circuit, and of which I was the Stage 
Manager. I was in my twenty-first year, and Brooke, I suppose, was about 
four years my junior, He wore, I remember, a short jacket and peaked cap, 
and looked very boyish. He was announced as the “ Young Roscius,” and 

well deserved the name. During his engagement be played Richard IIL, William 

Tell, Virginius, Selim in Barbarossa, Dennis Bulgruddery, Looney McWolter, 

&c. The theatre being opened only four nights in each week, the company had 

two evenings for study or relaxation. They were as a rule confined to the former, 

the bill of the performance being changed every night the theatre was open. Upon one 
of our days of liberty, T. Ternan, the tragedian, who married Miss Jarman, J. Barrett, 
of Sadler's Wells, Old Drury, &c., G. V. Brooke, and myself took an afternoon walk to 

Shakespeare's Cliff. Brooke had never seen that grand old mass of chalk. He was 

brimful of excitement, and shouted, ran about, and climbed like a wild goat. He was 

then very wild. No one but his lady mother could tame him. At the foot of the cliff 
there was, at that time, a shanty where beer could be had, also hard biscuits and cheese, 

but little else—yes, if you felt inclined for exercise, there were four large skittles, and a 

lump of wood like a cheese to knock them down. Not being idle fellows, we amused 

ourselves at that game for some time—indeed until we were tired and the sun had 
departed. After having rested and taken a little additional refreshment we started for 

Dover. The evening was very beautiful. The moon at her brightest lighted our path, 

the walk was pleasant and merry. We had just reached the suburbs of the town and 

were passing down one of its narrow streets, when a piercing scream from an inmate of 
one of the small houses checked us. Then came another and another. We all ran back 

and found the place on fire. Without a moment’s pause we rushed in and discovered a 

woman and an infant in the blaze! In almost an instant we had them in the street and 

soon in a place of safety. We then walked on to Dover, and bade each other a friendly 
good-night, feeling none the worse for having, under Providence, been instrumental in 
saving two of our fellow-creatures from a shocking and painful death, W. Creswick. 








THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AnerprEN—Her Majesty's Opera, Miss | Bracksurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Annie Baldwin. New Prince's, E. Trevanion. 

Accrincron—Royal, Scott and Russell. Brackpoot—Royal, T. Blane. 

Atpersuor—Royal Club House, Captain Prince of Wales, Thos. Sergenson. 
Brickenden, Secretary. Brytu— Royal, R. Fynes. 

Victory, Albert R. Steele. Botton—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
ALTRINCHAM.—Varieties, T, Crooke. Temple Opera House, O. Watkins. 
Anproatu—Royal, J. D. Lowden. Baraprorp—Royal, Mrs. Charles Rice. 
AsuTON-UNDER-LyxE — Star, Frederick New Prince’s, E. V. Sinclair. 

Wright. Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Booth’s, Joseph Booth. Brecon—Royal. 

Ayr—Queen’s, Hamilton Nimmo, Bricguton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
BarnsteY—Gaiety, Ben Walker. BristoL—Royal, Messrs. G, and J, M. 
BarnstaPLeE— Royal, Wybert Rousby. Chute. 





Barrow-1n-Furness—Royal, P. Kinsella. 
Alhambra, Bell and Atkinson. 
Amphitheatre, Company. 

Batnu—Royal, F. Neebe. 

Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Brvertey— Bijou, OC. Henley. 

BirKENHEAD—Princeot Wales, D. Grannell. 
Royal, D. Grannell. 

Brrston—Theatre Royal, W. Edwin. 

Biemineuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 
Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 

Holte, W. Raynham, 


Bisnor Accktanp—Royal, G. A. Wallace. | 


New Royal, Messrs. G. and J. M. 
Chute. 
Burxiey—Culeen’s Circus, C. H. Duval. 

Royal, J. Gillespy. 

Victoria, E. C. Litchfield. 
Burs_em.—Britannis, J. W. Snape. 
Burton-on-Trent—Alhambra, Bennett 

and Patch. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps—Royal, J. C. Chute. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Victoria, Ramsden 
and Russell. 
Star Opera House, Purcell and 
Revill. 
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Canterbury—Royal, W. Davey. 

CarpirrF—Royal, W. H. Daw. 

Cantiste—Her Majesty’s, C. Bernard. 

CastLErorD—Royal, G. Masterman. 

CuritennamM—Royal, E. J. Maisey and 
E. B. Shenton. 

Curster—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Prince of Wales, Brinsley Sheridan. 
Cursterristp—Royal, H. B. Hall, 
CuorLtexy—Royal, W. Fletcher. 
Coatsriver—Royal, C. O'Neil. 

Adelphi, John Sheridan. 


Vale. 
Conserr—Royal, G. Burnett. 
Corx—New Royal, Company (Limited). 
Coventry— Royal, W. Bennett. 
Crorpor—Royal, Alfred Stanton. 
Daruineton— Royal, G. Hunter. 
Darwen.— Royal, — Riley. 
Derpy—Corn Exchange, J. Harwood. 

Lecture Hall, R. Redgate. 
Dewssury—Royal, Shaw and Field. 
DoncasTer—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 
Dovenas—Reyel. 

Gaiety, James Elphinstone. 
Dover—Royal. 

Clarence, H. Beaumont, 
Dvusiin—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, W. Josephs. 
Dumparton—Albert. 
Dumrrizs—Theatre Royal, A. D. McNeill. 
Dounpe8—Royal, W. McFarland. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 
DunrermMune—Royal, 0. Cooke. 
EpixpurGu—Royal, Howard and Logan. 

Operetta House, C. Bernard, 

Princess’s, A. D. M‘Neill. 
Etorn—Royal, E. Duckenfieic. 
Exeter—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Fatxkirk—Royal, W. C. Watts. 

Fann worta—Royal, W. H. Patterson. 
Giascow—Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 

Gaiety, Charles Bernard. 

Prince of Wales’s, A. Neilson. 

Princess’s, H, Cecil Beryl. 

Royal, Miss Marie Litton. 

Royalty, E. L. Knapp. 
Grovcester—Royal, T. Dutton, 
Goote—Royal, J. E. Harrison. 

Prince of Wales, J. F. Cook. 
Gosrort—Assembly Rooms, W. Bowers. 
GrantaamM— Royal. 
GravesenD—Royal, Mrs, Henry Ruddell. 

Pavilion, Thomas Eves. 

Rosherville, H. C. Stewart. 
Greevock—Royal, A. Wright. 
Greenwicn—Royal. 

Great Grimspy—Royal, W. Sidney. 
Guernsey—Royal, G. Meagherson. 
Harirax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 
Hanizy—Royal, James H. Elphinstone. 
HartiePoor—Royal, 0. Humble, 





TartLeroot (West) — Royal, Capt. John 
Gaiety, Joseph Midgley. {Gordon, 
Hvuti—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Ipswicn—Royal, Terry Hurst. 
JarRnow-On-TynE—Royal, T. Holmes. 
JeRrsEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 


| KeiguLey.—Queen’s, A. Kershaw, 


KIDDERMINSTER—Royal. 


KiLMARNocK—Opera House, G. Goddard 
Whyatt. 


| Krrxkcatpy—Royal, G. O. Cochrane. 
Corcurstrr—Royal, Nunn Brothers & D. 


Kenxpat.—St. George's Hall, E. Fletcher. 

LEAMINGTON — Royal Music Hall, E. 
Holmes. 

Lreeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, Henry Leslie. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Leex-—-Star, S. Jones. 
LeicestEr—Royal, Frank Emery. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
Letcu{Lancashire)— Varieties, A.De Castro, 
LimertcoK—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

New Harp, J. Courtney. 
Lincotn—Masonic, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Royal, Roberts and Archer, 
Liverroor—aAlexandra, Edward Saker, 

Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 

Amphitheatre, Lindo Courtenay. 

City, D. Saunders. 

Colosseum. 

New Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Prince of Wales, Frank Emery. 

Queen’s Operetta House, Bell, Wool- 

rich, and Brown. 

Royal. 

Sefton, R. Mulvey. 

St. James’s, Sam Hague. 
Lonpor—Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 

Alhambra, Company (Limited). 

Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 

Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 

Criterion, Charles Wyndham. 

Connaught, Charles Morton, 

Covent Garden, Ernest Gye. 

Court, Wilson Barrett. 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant & Castle, Tanner & Parkes, 

Folly, J. L. Toole. 

Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 

Garrick, C. H. Morton. 

Globe, Alex. Henderson, 

Grecian, T. G. Clarke. 

Hackney, Royal. 

Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft. 

Her Majesty's, J. H. Mapleson. 

Imperial, W. Edgeumbe Rendle. 

King’s Cross, Harry Crouch. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Marylebone, J. A. Cave & Albert West. 

Olympic, Charles Barker. 

Opera Comique, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Park, J. and K. Douglass, 
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Loxpox— Pavilion, Morris Abrahams, 
Philharmonic, Charles Head, 
Princese’s, Walter Gooch. 

Prince of Wales’s, Edgar Bruce, 

Royalty, Miss Kate Lawler. 

Sadler’s Wells, Mrs. Bateman, 

St. George’s, Alfred Reed and Corney 

Grain. 
St. James’s, John Hare and W. H. 
Kendal. 

Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough, 

Surrey, William Holland. 

Varieties, George Harwood. 

Vaudeville, D. James and T. Thorne. 

Victoria Mall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 

Alexandra Palace, Jones and Barber. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

North Woolwich Gardeus, W, Holland. 
LonponDERRY—Royal, J. F. Wardén. 
Loneron—Royal, M. Wardhaugh. 
Lowestrort— Royal, 8. Geary. 
Lynn—RKoyal, H. Jex. 
MacciesrigLp—Royal, Edward Bell. 
Marpstone—Royal. 
Mancusrster—Royal, Duffield & Bain- 

Prince’s, C. Bernard. (bridge. 

Queen’s, J. C. Emerson. 
MareGatre—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
MippLEsBoxovuGu—Royal, John Imeson. 
Monrrose— Pavilion, J. H. Collins. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymE—Royal, Mrs, E. 

Lawton. 
NeEwcastLE-upon-Tynz — Royal, Charles 
Bernard. 

Tyne, G. Stanley. 

Newvort (Mon.).—Prince of Wales's, 
Victoria, H. P. Bolt. 

NortHampron— Royal, J. Tebbutt. 

Noxwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 

Victoria Hall, W. and F. BE. Hunter. 
NorrineuamM—Royal, Thos, W. Charles. 
O.tpuamM—Royal, Henry Pemberton. 
Oxrorp— Royal, H. Hatch. 
Paicrtron—Royal, H. Braham, 
Paistey—Royal, James Goold. 

Exchange Rooms, M, Kyle. 
Prerta—Royal. 

PetTersorouGu—Royal, W. D. Nichols. 

Piymovuta—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 

PortsmouTH—Royal, H. C. Hughes, 
Prince’s, H. C, Hughes, 

PontyPoot.—Royal, E. Evans. 

Preston—Royal, Edward Anderson, 

Ramscate—Vaudeville, H. Hart. 
Granville, Bruce Phillips. 

Ratciurre Bripeg—Royal, T. Shorrocks. 


Reapinc—Royal, Elliot Galer, 
Reppitrcs — Drill Hall, James Webb. 
Ricumonp—Her Majesty's, J. Russell, 
Rocupate— Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Rocugster—Royal, T. E, Evans, 
RoruernamM—Royal, G. Owen. 
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| Runcorn—Royal, Mrs. C. James. 
Ryvre—Royal, F. M. Vckes. 
ScarporovuGu—Royal, J. W. Whitbread, 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington, 
SeauamM Harzsour—Royal, J. Lomax. 

Alhambra, J.C. Hunter, 
SuerrizLD—Koyal, E. Romaine Callender. 

Alexandra Opera House, W.Brittlebank. 
Sureips (North)—Royal. 

Sureips (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke. 
Surewspury— Royal, Mrs. Thos. Maddox. 
Sovrnampron—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 
Sournenp—Public Hall, J. A. Wardell. 
Sournrort—Vaudeville, 

Pavilion, Secretary, E. Martin. 
SreNNyMooR—Cambridge, J. W. Watson. 
Srarrorp—Lyceum, Company. 
STALEYBRIDGE—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Victoria, W. H. Bennett and Co. 
StamrorD— Royal, H. Johnson, 
Srockport—Royal, W. Revill. 
SrocktTon-on-Trers — Royal, 

Cooke, 

Royal Star, T, Nelson. 

Sr. Heten’s—Koyal, J. C. Land. 
STRATFORD-oN-AvoN—Royal, W. Adams. 
SunDERLAND—Royal, E. D. Davis. 
SwansEa— Royal, G. Melville. 

Star, G. Melville. 

Taunton — Victoria Rooms, W. J. Trelease. 
‘TopDMORDEN— Royal, W. Revill. 
Torquay—Royal, harles Daly. 
Trowsripsz—Public Hall, P. L. Hill, 
Trvuro—Royal, J. F. Guerin, 
TuNsTALL—St. James’s Hall, Company, 
Uxsripe@E— Royal. 
WakeFiELD—Royal, H. Brooke. 
WatsaLtt—Alexandra, C. Crooke, 
Wakrineton—Prince of Wales, Brinsley 
Sheridan, 
Public Hall, William Johnson. 
Warerrorp—New Theatre, Edward 8. 
Kenney, Secretary. 
Bromwicu—Royal, Hl. UC. 
Hazlewood. 
Werymoutru—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Wuitny—Star, J. Kidson. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, N. Baldwin. 
Wuitrnaven—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
Wican—Royal, —. Duff. 

Wicton—Odd Fellows’ Hall, Walter 
Harding. 

Wrxpsor— Royal, Welham Clarke. 

Wotvernampton—Royal, Lindo Courte- 


Frederick 
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pie of Wales, Thos. Birrell. 

Worcrstsxr—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
WorkinocTon—Koyal, G. J. Smith, 
Wootwicu— Royal, W. Holden. 
Wrexuam—Public Hall, W. Hawkins 

Lilston. 
Yarmouru— Royal, J. G. Flower. 
Yorx—Royal, W. A. Waddington. 
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ABERDEEN— Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 
AcorIneTon—Midge’s, J. Walmisley. 
New Market Tavern, Miss Charlotte 
Sydney. 
ALpERsHot—Cavalry Brigade, C. Harrison. 

Victory, A. R. Steele. 

Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 
Arbroatu— Gaiety. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE—People’s, J. Booth. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, H. Nimmo. 
Barystey—Surrey, John Wilkinson. 

Wire Trellis, John A. S. Hunton. 
Bargow-1n-Furness—Alhambra, Bell and 

Atkinson. 

Star, P. Kinsella. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

New Colosseum, 
BENFIELDSIDE—New Central Hall, Joseph 

Ettringham. 
BirmincuaM—Birmingham, Phillips and 
Choules. 

Crystal Palace, Messrs. Day. 

London Museum, D. MacInnes. 

Star, W. Walker. 

Bennett's. 

The Varieties, Signor Durland. 

Balsall Heath, G. Bryan. 

Bisnop AucktanD—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Buiacksurn—Alhambra Palace, Robert 
Adamson. 

Odd Fellows, J. Richardson, 

Prince’s, E. ‘frevanion. 
Biackpoot—North Pier, J. Helm. 
Botton—Museum, William Heyes. 

Theatre of Varieties, W. Jefferye. 
Boorte—Royaul Alhambra, R. C. Bishop. 
Boston—Clarence, F. Brown. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Star, W. Taylor. 

Briguton—Oxford, Mrs. B. W. Botham. 

Gaiety, John Warde. 
Bristor—Alhambra, T. Bradford. 

City. 

Deousanse, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Roberts. 

Burnitey—Varieties, J. W. Allen. 

Bunstem (Staffordshire)—Prince Albert, 
J. Harding. 

Marquis of Granby, M. Bailey. 

People’s, J. Copeland. 
Burton-on-Trent—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury—Mauseum, R. Edwards. 

Victoria, T. Blomley. 
Canrersury—Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, --. Morrella. 
Car.iste—Star, Dennis McCauley. 
Cuatuam—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 
Curtrennam—Colosseum, G. Brown. 
CugstTerFisLp—Spa, J.J. Mason. 

West-end, H. Coulter. 


CoLcnEstER—Sir Colin 
Chaplin. 
Consett—Assembly Rooms, D. Jenkins. 
Crewe (Cheshire) —Oak Farm, J. Rawson, 
DaRLINGTON—Gaiety. 
Deat—Paragon, A. J. Owen. 
Dersy—Scarsdale, Tom Godrich. 
Dover—Apollonian, W. Brown. 

Phenix, I. Kemp. 

Wellington, Worsfold and Hayward, 
Dusiin—Grafton, George West. 

Harp, M. Nolan. 

People’s, P. Langan. 

Rotunda, J. Muller. 

Star of Erin, D. Lowrey. 
Dupiery—Alexandra, —. Atkinson, 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

Malt Shovel, E. 'T’. Moore. 
Dumrarizs —People’s, J. J. Clark. 
Dunprr—Operetta House, W.M‘Far land, 

People’s, —. Conder. 

East HartLeroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter, 
EpinspurGH—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
FarnBorovucu—North Camp, J. Watts. 
Frretwoop—Royal Hotel, R. Forster. 
Giascow—A lbert. 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

New Scotia, Mrs. J. S. Baylis. 

Royal, David Brown, 

Victoria. 

Govan—Argyle, Robert Lloyd. 
Great Bripaz—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
Great Grimspy—Victoria, F.W, Hoffman. 

Golden Fleece, H. Jessop. 
GREENOCK—Moss’s Varieties, J. Moss, 

Queen’s, Ed. Lyons. 

Hatrrax—Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 

Varieties, Robert Templeton, 
Hanitey—aAlexandra, T. Rogers. 
Harr.eroon (West)—Star, —. Brindley. 
Hvutit—Alhambra Palace, J. Hunt. 

Mechanic’s, J. H. Wood. 
Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 
KippErMinsteR—Oxford Varieties, T, 

Biven. 
Krpserove (Tunstall) —Albion, J. Shutt. 
LanoastekR—Odd Fellows, —. Molyneux, 
Legps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Bay Horse, H. Pickard. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Thornton’s, J. Stansfield. 
Lercester—Midland, W. Paul. 
Lzerra—Star, E. Catherwood. 
Lixcotn—Pavilion, J. W. Bradley. 
Liverroot—City Theatre of Varieties, D. 

Saunders. 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees, 


Campbell, W. 
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Lonpon —Arches, Carlo Gatti. PortsmovtH—New South of England, J. 
Battersea, J. Barrett. Hughes. 

Bedford, G. Fredericks. | Preston—Gaiety, Marry Hemfrey. 

Bermondsey Palace of Varieties, E. George, Martin Brown. 

Scales. King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 

Cambridge, Will Riley. RamsGarge—Alexandra, H. Hart. 

Canterbury, Company, Harp-by-the-Sea, Robert Gear. 

Collins's, H. Watts. Rocupate—London, W. Jefferye. 

Crowder’s, A, A. Hurley. Flying Horse, R. Bailey. 

Evans’s, J. B. Amor. RornernaM —Effingham, A. Taylor. 

Deacon's, J. W. Deacon. Clarence, A. Mellors. 

Lusby’s, Crowder and Payne. Grafton, George Towers, 

Foresters’, E. G@. Chapman. SanpGate—Alhambra, Mrs. R. Rigden. 

Gatti’s, R. and A. Corraza Gatti. ScarBorouGHu—St. George’s, R. Dunn. 

London Pavilion, E. Villiers. SurERNEss—Criterion, J. W. Kenuedy, 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. Wellington, Mrs. Brislay. 

Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. SuEeFrieLp—Alhambra, Miss E, A. Adkin. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. Britannia, F. D. Burton. 

Oxford, J. H. Jennings. Criterion, E. J. Gascoigne. 

People’s Palace of Varieties, Peck- Gaiety, Pickard and Sissons. 

ham, T. H. and F, Alberts. New Star, Alf. Milner. 
Queen’s Arms Palace of Varicties, Pavilion, T. Jackson. 
Poplar, Frederick Abrahams. West End Palace, W. Priest. 

Raglan, H. Hart. Suretps (North)—Theatre of Varieties, S. 

Royal, J. 8S. Sweasey. R. Chisholm. 

South London, J.J. Poole. Suretps (South)—Alhambra and Amphi- 

Sun, theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 

Victoria Palace, Company. SovrHamMpton—Royal York, Mrs. Hyles. 

Wilton’s, W. Holland. SpENNyMooR—Cambridge, Mrs. G. L. 

Winchester, A. Trotman. Watson. 

Lonaton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. | St. Herens—Salisbury, G. Rawding. 
King’s Arms, R. Nuttall. Srockrort— People’s, W. Revill. 
People’s, T. Bond. Srocxron-on-TrEs— Royal Star, T. Nelson, 

Luton—People’s, Frank Pierce. Sroke-on-TRENT—Eagle, E, Fearn. 

MancuEsterR—Folly, E. Garcia. SUNDERLAND— Wear, 8. H. Bell. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia, Varieties, J. H. Millburn. 

People’s, T. B. Burton. Swansea—Corporation, W. Jenkins. 

Regent, F. G. Barratt. Gloster, R. Russell. 

Rising Sun, J. Fox. TopmMorpEN—Music Hall, W. Greenwood. 

Star, C. E. Stuart. Watsatt—aAlexandra, C, Crooke. 
MippiesBorovGuH-on-Ters — Oxford, J. Earl Grey, J. Hall. 

Imeson. People’s, B. Hawkins. 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. Watraam Apsry—Greyhound, J. Atkins, 

NeEwcastT1E-on-Ti NE—Victoria,J.Bagnall, | WHITEHAVEN—Royal Standard, W. Carter 
W. W. Blakey, and Bagnall. Brown. 

New Tyne, W. and J. H. Elliott. Wiean—Alexandra, W. Johnson. 
Newrort—Star, H. Tunstall. WisHaw—Varieties, A. Conder. 
Nortuampton—Theatre of Varieties, A. | WotveRHaAmMPTON—Exchange, S. Hand. 

Anidjah. Museum, J. Sowrey. 
Norwicu—EKaet of England, Dr.Redmondi. | Wooztwrca—Alhambra, W. Heathman. 
NorrincHamM—Talbot Palace of Varieties, Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Charles B, Cox. Gan, J. R. Dovey. 

Alhambra, J. B. Wigley. Mitre, W. H. Plume. 
OtpnamM—aAlbert, H. B. Beaumont. Willis’s, E. Willis. 

Mumps, B. Percival. Worcrster — Palace of Varieties, E. 

People’s, W. Jefferye. Winwood. 

Patstey—Abercorn, D. A. Muir. Worktneton — Alexandra Palace, W. 

Piymovutu-—Victoria, J. McCambridge. Carter Brown. 








A Comepran’s Retort.—Incledon, the popular vocalist, was far more at home in his 
singing than asa wit. Meeting Dicky Suett at Tattersall’s he inquired what the comedian 
wanted there. ‘‘To buy anag,” was the reply. “ But do you think you would know the 
difference between a horse and an ass?” ‘‘QOh, yes,” answered Suett, “if I saw you 
among a thousand horses I should know you.” 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1879, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1880. 





Avor, Mons., Chief Comptroller at the Porte St. Martin, Paris, aged 67, January —. 

ApaM, Madame, widow of M. Adolphe Adam, the French Composer, April —. 

Axuvrst, Walter James, Actor, aged 24, July 12, 

ALLEN, Miss Marie (Mrs. Wilkinson), Actress, late of the Grecian, aged 27, November 19. 

Awypkews, James Glen, formerly of the principal Theatres in Scotland, aged 40, Sept. 16. 

Arkinson, Mrs. Elizabeth, mother of the Proprietor of the Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in- 
Furness, aged 70, September 22. 

Austin, Mrs. Mary, mother of Mdlle. Esther Austin, Danseuse, aged 75, February 4. 

RaaiEr, Mons., formerly Director of the Italian Opera, Paris, June —. 

Bat, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Iewis Ball, Comedian, aged 56, May 9. 

Banrnes, F. E., Actor and Musician, September 21. 

BaRt1x17, James J., Actor, Sydney, Australia, April 14. 

Barrizy, Thomas (professionally known as Hicken), Gymnast, aged 26, March 27. 

Brcxett, Harry, Comedian, aged 39, October 22. 

BeprorD, Charles John Abbott, Stage Manager at Covent Garden, aged 37, Dee. 12. 

Bexxair, Miss Ellen Amelia Frances, Actress and Vocalist, April 7. 

Bennett, Edward, Provincial Theatrical Manager, October 29. 

BERTRAND, Jean Gustave, Director of the Theatre des Nations, Paris, aged 46, February 8. 

Berrmany, Franz, German Actor, aged 44, October —. 

Bever ey, E. D., Tenor Singer, aged 42, New York, August —. 

BigRDEMANN, Augustino, Musician, January 20. 

Buanp, Mrs., American Actress, and widow of the late Humphrey Bland, aged 41, July 1, 

Bromuty, Mrs., wife of William Bromley, Property Master, aged 51, November 29. 

BroveuaM, John, Actor and Dramatic Author, aged 70, New York, June 7. 

Buck, Henry, formerly M.C. at Cremorne and North Woolwich Gardens, December —. 

Bott, Ole, the celebrated Violinist, aged 70, August —. 

BvuizeY, Moses, Trapeze Performer, aged 22, January 8. 

Burxg, John M., Irixvh Comedian, aged 30, January 12. 

Boz, Signor (Arthur Weston), Conjurer, April 1. 

Catpwstt, J., formerly Lessee of the Royalty Theatre, and for thirty years Proprietor of 
the Assembly Rooms, Dean Street, Soho, May 16. 

Cappont, Signor, Bass Singer, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, October —. 

CaRROLL, John, Negro Comedian and Dancer, aged 39, June 9. 

CuamBeErs, Miss Margaret, Actress, August 5. 

Cuampers, John, Actor, of the Alexandra Theatre, Earlstown, aged 62, October 31. 

CHAPMAN, Mrs. William A., Actress, aged 67, March 2. 

CuaR.ton, Archer, Assistant Acting Manager, Masonic Theatre, Lincoln, January 20, 

Cuerry, Miss Harriet, formerly of the Haymarket Theatre, aged 84, November 28, 

Cuo.er, Mons. Saint-Agnan, French Dramatic Author, aged 59, November 10, 

CuarKkE, Mrs., mother of Frank Clarke, Comic Vocalist, December 24. 

CiakkE, James W., Jig Dancer, aged 40, February 27. 

Cu1FTon, John, Actor, aged 40, October 31. 

CiEGG, Joseph, well known in Liverpool Theatrical Circles, aged 35, October 31, 

Curtor, J. W., formerly a member of the Dramatic Profession, May 24. 

CockRriLL, Mrs. Helen, mother of the Cockrill Famity, January 6. ° 

Counen, Henry, French Composer, May 23. 

Comyn, Henry, connected with Sadler’s Wells Theatre, aged 46, November 12. 

Coox, Mrs, Aynsley, Actress and Vocalist, aged 48, October 6. 

Corsyy, H. W., Dramatis Agent, Sydney, Australia, July —. 

Corsyn, Wardle, Agent for the Vokes Family, November 7. 

Connor, John, senr., Scenic Artist, aged 86, February 14. 

Coors, Charles, Musician, aged 71, March 6. 

Cowanrp, James, Organist of the Crystal Palace, January 21. 

Coyne, Mrs, Anne, widow of J. J. Stirling Coyne, Dramatist and formerly Secretary of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, aged 86, January 25. 

Crossan, Mrs. W. H., Actress, July 19. 

CunninGuam, Edward, Comic Vocalist, January 12, 

Daxyt, Julian, Actor, aged 36, May 20, 
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«Davenrort, Henry, Manager of the “‘ New Magdalen " Company and Lessee of the Theatro 

Royal, Southampton, aged 36, April 9. 

Dean, Joseph, Equestrian, aged 29, November 29. 

Deartove, Mark William Violin Maker and Musician, aged 78, March 8. 

Desazet, Eugene, Musical Composer and only son of the Actress of that name, aged 60, 
February —. 

Donne xt, E. T., connected with the Theatrical and Musical Profession, aged 32, Dec. 7. 

Doyxne xy, Thomas Lester, of the Grand Opera House, New York, aged 47, July 5. 

DupGeon, Thos., Scenic Artist, October —. 

Eapen, Henry, Actor, of the “ Edwin Drood" Company, May 20. 

East, Mr. (late of Cobb and East), Negro Performer, July —. 

EpwanrpeEs, Conway Theodore Marriott, Dramatic Author, May 5. 

Eerrton, George, Acting Manager, Theatre Royal, Dublin, February 9. 

Farnrissxy, Dan, Irish Comedian, September 6. 

Farquuakson, Robert, Vocalist, aged 59, February 12. 

Fentvm, John, late with J. Douglass, and father of J. Fentum, Negro Artist, Dev. 1. 

Frernanprz, Mrs., mother of J. Fernandez, the Actor, aged 76, September 17. 

Fiscatt, Miss Martha, Equestrienne, of the Circus Salamonsky, April —. 

Fiiz-Rennaxp, Me., Ventriloquist, September 6. 

Fravsert, M., French Dramatic Author, May —. 

Froyp, William R., Stage Manager, of Wallack’s Theatre, New York, aged 48, Nov. 25. 

Fortunes, Richard, Musician, November 19. ’ 

Fournter, Narcisse, French Dramatic Author and Reader of Plays, aged 76, April 24. 

Fournier, Edward, French Dramatist, aged 61, May 10. 

Foster, Fred, Music Hall Artist and Actor, aged 30, May 2. 

Franck, Henry, of Fred Wright's ‘‘ Quarterof a Million” Company, aged 28, May 14. 

Francis, Edmondstone, Actor and Acting Manager, aged 41, September —-, 

GAtr, Mrs. Matilda, mother of W. G. Gale, Clown, aged 75, May 19. 

Girton, Miss, Music Hall Artist, May 18. 

Goss, Sir John, Composer and Organist, aged 79, May 10. 

Govutp, Mrs. 8. M., mother of Richard, Charles, and Gus Stilt, Pantomimists, Jan. 28. 

Granam, Mrs. Mary Stuert, widow of George Graham, Comedian, February 21. 

Grenan, Samuel, Comic Vocalist, aged 44, March 7. 

Gairriras, John, Equestrian Clown, aged 59, September 8. 

GnrossmitH, George, Public Reader and Entertainer, April 24. 

Gunpy, George, formerly Manager of the German Theatre in the Hungarian Capital, 
June —. 

Hatt, Clinton, formerly Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Leicester, aged 63, November 3. 

Hanton, Thomas, father of the Hanlon-Lees, aged 69, November 7. 

Haxcourt, Leonard, Leading Actor, of Mr. W. Duck’s “ Courtship” Company, August 16, 

Harcourt, Charles, Actor, of the Metropolitan Theatrcs, aged 42, October 27. 

Harpine, Joseph R. W., father of Frank Harcourt, Comic Vocalist, aged 58, June 6. 

HaktzexBuscn, Juan Eugenio, Spanish Dramatist, aged 74, August 2, 

Haynes, Michael, Irish Comic Singer, aged 26, December 6. 

Heaton, Theodore, Musical Conductor, September 23. 

Hepsvrne, George, Scenic Artist and Property Master, November 10. 

Hewson, John Thomas, Comic Vocalist, aged 26, February 19. 

Hoxper,Henry, Proprietor of the Birmingham Music Hall, Birmingham, aged 69, Jan. 27. 

Hoiiman, Carl, Pianist and Composer, aged 23, December 25. 

Hoxioway, James, Tragedian, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, aged 60, December 18. 

Hoxioway, Mrs. Catherine, wife of Henry Holloway, Comedian, aged 34, November 6. 

Hoxte1, Karl Von, German Theatrical Author, aged 81, February —. 

Honey, George, Comedian and Vocalist, aged 52, May 28. 

Hvupsy, John, jun., Master Carpenter, November —. 

Hoppakrt, Miss Fanny (Mrs. John Russell), Vocalist and Actress, June 28. 

Hveuss, Mrs. Fanny, widow of Julio Henry Hughes, and mother ot Mrs, Gaston Murravr, 
aged 66, April 12. 

Jamison, Alexander, an old Musician, aged 84, February 21. 

Jackson, John George, Professor of Music, aged 35, December 6. 

Jenkins, Billy, Equestrian Clown, aged 34, February 9. 

Jenninos, Thomas, Musician, aged 70, April 8. 

Jounson, Mrs. Clara, wife of Frank Johnson, Property Master of the Theatre Royal 
Bradford, January 5. 
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Joxrs, George (known as the Count Joannes), American Actor, aged 69, December 30 
Joserus, Henry, Comedian, and brother of Mise Fanny Josephs, Boston, U.S.. Sept 6. 
Keax, Mrs. Charles, Actress, and widow of the late Charles Kean, aged 75, hue 2 
Know es, John, formerly Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, aged 69 February 19 
Kueps, Karl August, Musical Director, Dresden, aged 76, May 16. ' ig 
Lampert, James, Negro Comedian, September 16 

Lanoer, Anton, Dramatic Author, aged 56, December —. 

Laporte, Miss (Mrs. Sims), Actress, Sydney, Australia, June 3. 

Larkins, Mrs., mother of Miss Sophia Larkins, of the Vaudeville Theatre, November 23 
Laws, Mrs. Jane, Actress, formerly a member of the Haymarket Theatre, aged 69 May 19 
Leatitia, Madame (Mrs. W. H. Clarke), Equestrienne, aged 27, November 30. , , 
Liesr, Alexander, German Actor, aged 52, March —, 

Liston, Mrs. Alice, wife of Victor Liston, Comic Vocalist, aged 23, September 2. 
Locker, Yankee, American Actor, January 5. 

Lover, Mrs. E.J., Vocalist, aged 67, February 28. 

Lonspar, Miss Lillie (Mire. Wilson), Actress, aged 39, January 9. 

Loup, Wilson, late Musical Director of the People’s Music Hail, Burslem, aged 41, June 20 
Lorenzo, Will, Music Hall Artist, October 17. , " 
Lucas, Jobn T., Dramatic Author and Artist, aged 45, September 13. 

Lyons, E. D., English Giant, October 28. 

Mappox, Thomas, Proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Shrewsbury, September 20. 
Macutrr, James (known as J. M. Cooke), of the American Tueatres, March 23. 
Manpers, Mrs. Louisa, Actress, aged 79, April 17. 

Manx ey, Professor E., Scenic Artist, aged 59, August 7 

Mattuews, James, Prestidigitateur of the Royal’Polytechnic Institution, aged 60, Aug. 28. 
Menpetssonn, Dr. Paul Bartholdy, second son of the famous Composer, aged 39, Feb. 16. 
Mestayenr, Louis J., American Actor, aged 60, New York, October 2. 

Mippieton, James, of the Royal Original Marionettes, aged 76, July 6. 

Momaacs, J. L., Professor of Music, aged 66, February 8. 

Monk, John, Cornet Player, March 19. 

Montiony, M. Lemoine, Director of the Gymnase, Paris, aged 74, March 6. 

Moore, Reginald, Actor, aged 41, October 13. 

Morris, Miss Annie, Trapeze Artist, November 1. 

Mortimer, Joseph H., Manager of American Variety Theatres, aged 38, January 6. 
Murray, Montague, Australian Actor, May —. 

Moraray, Mrs. Lucy (Finette Raymur), Acrobatic Artist, September 9. 

Neitson, Miss Adelaide Lilian, Actress, aged 30, August 15. 

Netson, Mrs. Sidney, widow of the Composer of that name, August 18. 

Newton, George, Actor, June 26. 

Nicxu1n, Horace Montgomery, Actor and Musician, aged 34, July 13. 

Norton, Mrs. Jeannie, wife of Fleming Norton, Entertainer, October 14. 

Nucent, Mr., son of G. W. Nugent, late of the Cambridge Music Hall, March 14. 
OFFENBACH, Jacques, the eminent Composer, aged 60, October 5. 

OrrenBacu, Jules, Musician, and brother of the above, October 9. 

Parsizy, William, father of Miss Annie Purcell, Violinist, aged 95, February 4. 

Pav.o, Mrs. Matilda, wife of the veteran Pantomimist, James Paulo, aged 64, February 2. 
Payne, Frederick, Pantomimist, aged 39, February 27. 

Pearce, Mrs, G. J., late of Astley’s Amphitheatre, February 4. 

PEMBERTON, William, Music Hall Artist, aged 37, December 19. 

Penna, Mrs. Catherine, Vocalist, and mother of W. W. Whitlock, Comic Singer, Dec. 27. 
Prroy, Henry, Ballad Singer and Composer, aged 31, January 2. 

Pranoug, J. Robinson, Dramatic Author, aged 84, May 30. 

PoxtarD, John, Box Attendant at the Exeter Theatre Royal, September 3. 

Ponp, Charles Glover, Pianist and Composer, January 10. 

Purcuase, Andrew, Proprietor ofa Travelling Wax-work Exhibition, aged 78, Dec. 23, 
Purvis, Mrs., wife of Billy Purvis, the Pitman’s Jester, aged 94, November —. 
Raymonp, Mrs., wife of W. Raymond, Lessee of the T.R., Great Grimsby, Sept, 8. 
Reppen, Mrs., Vocalist, wife of Sam Redden, Negro Comedian, April 21. 

Reep, John, formerly a Provincial Music Hall Manager, aged 74, April —. 

Remvsat, Jean, Flautist, aged 65, September —. 

Ruopes, Enoch, Actor, aged 43, November 10. 

Ricz, Charlee, Actor and Manager of Theatre Royal, Bradford, aged 60, April 12. 
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Ricks, William R., Assistant Treasurer of the Grand Opera House, Cincinnati, Jan. 5 

Ripeway, Thomas, Acrobat, aged 37, August 2. . : i, 

Rose, James Banks, Scenic Artist, aged 38, October 5. 

Ropzinson, Mrs. (professionally known as Polly Sinclair), aged 28, April 29. 

Rony, Mrs. Henry Greatrex, mother of Miss Ada Roby and Mr. Bernard Leslie, Noy. 22. 

RoerErs, Jonathan, Musician, aged 68, March 9, ; 

Rowe, George T., American Comedian, aged 81, January 29, 

Row1anpD, Richard, Violinist, aged 21, September 17. 

RumMe tt, Joseph, Professor of Music, aged 62, March 25. 

RusskE11, Mrs., wife of Howard Russell, Actor, aged 30, September 18. 

Saint-EtTIENNE, Sylvain, French Musical Critic, aged 65, Paris, October —. 

Sanpers, Henry Charles, Professor of Music, aged 43, December 7. 

Sancer, Alfred, late Stage Manager of Theatre Royal, Brighton, aged 60, October 22. 

Scnesesta, Herr, German Baritone Vocalist, aged 36, March —, 

Searze, Mrs, C. F., late of Hoskins’s Company, Melbourne, Australia, April —. 

Sxvpert, Colonel Adolf von, German Author, aged 54, March —. 

Suaw, J. A., formerly connected with the German Reed Entertainments, August —. 

Suaw, W. B., Musician, October 22. 

Suepprarp, Mrs. Surah Amelia, wife of W. C. Sheppard, Actor, October 28. 

SiLvo, William, Gymnast, aged 17, August —. 

Sinciair, Henry, Actor, aged 50, December 18. 

SinGLeton, Charles W., a prominent member of the York Garrick Club, October 9, 

Simrson, Timothy Ogilvie, Comedian, aged 22, February 29. 

Stater, Chris, Chairman and Manager of the Star Music Hall, Bermondsey, February 28. 

Situ, Mrs. M. E., widow of George Smith, of the Norwich Circuit, aged 70, February 8. 

Smuirners, Charles, Scenic Artist, aged 46, December 11. 

Sowrnsk1, Albert, Pianist, aged 74, March —. 

Srrxpy, George, formerly Proprietor of the Metropolitan Music Hall, September 7, 

Spxncer, William, Bill Inspector of the Surrey, Drury Lane, and Adelphi, aged 56, Nov. 21. 

Srerser, Herr, Manager of the Theatre an der Wien, Vienna, June 12. 

StizoMann, Herr, Musical Director at the Thalia Theatre, Vienna, February —. 

Tacacni, Benedict, the Midshipmite in The Children’s Pinafore at the Opera Comique, 
aged six years and seven months, March 26. 

Tarrant, George (Paul Pietro), Clown, November 4. 

Tayor, Isaac, Leader of the Orchestra at the Alhambra, Leicester-equare, June 4. 

Tas tor, Tom, Dramatic Author, aged 63, July 12. 

Tuorn10Nn, George, Actor, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, March 18. 

Tuvrton, Mrs. Susan, wife of Robert Thurton, of the “Odd Folks,” aged 57, April 13. 

TrsExintI, Signor, Italian Tenor Vocalist, aged 52, October —. 

Torkiseant, Jules, Chief Cashier of the Comédie Frargaise, Paris, July —. 

Travers, William, Dramatic Author, August 31. 

Vernoy, E. R., Actor, of Mr. Terry Hurst’s Company, November 25. 

VestvaLt, Madame, Actress and Vocalist, Warsaw, April 3. 

Vickers, Mrs., wife of W. G. Vickers, Portable Theatre Proprietor, January 30. 

Waste, Mre. Margaret, wife of William Waite, Pantomimist, September 2. 

Watrtexs, W. H., Comedian, aged 50, April 15. 

Waxpen, Edwin Adams, late of the original Campbell's Minstrels, aged 60, June 28. 

Waxpnorrr, Jobn (Johnny Lee), Scotch Comedian, October 21. 

Weis, John, Equestrian Manager, September 18. 

Wuirtenzap, Robt. M., Actor, of C. Dornton’s “ Two Orphans ” Company, a. 33, Nov. 22. 

Wuiurriexp, James, Musician, of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Warrington, Nov. 20. 

Wiuexiawskl, Herr, Violinist, aged 45, March —. 

Wiuetzmann, Karl Frederick, Musical Theorist, November —. 

Wituiags, R. 8., Comedian, February 23. 

Wi1uams, Edwin, Proprietor of the Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, a. 56, September 4. 

Wixuiams, Charles (Charles Thomas Howard), Topical Vocalist, aged 27, September 19. 

W118, Sam, Dualogue Artist, aged 58, December 4. 

Winy, H., father of Miss Lily Windham, Serio-comic Vocalist, January 31. 

Wrrners, Henry, Clown, aged 27, December 28. 

Wo rr, Edward, Pianist, aged 64, October 16. 

Waren, Miss Alice, Actress and Vocslist, Brooklyn, U.S., March 16. 

Wurcutor, W. T., Balled Composer and Musician, aged 83, July 13. 

WYyLiyams, Mise Adeline, Actress, aged 22, November 27. 
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Hoes Punch Feel? 
BY HENRY IRVING. 


zy; HE dramatic profession is the happy hunting-ground of a great 

many harmless hobbies, one of which is that an actor, to attain 

distinction in his art, must always remain emotionally outside 

the characters he portrays. He must never feel. ‘This idea is 

not merely the crotchet of people who know, perhaps, very 

little of acting as an art, but it has also received the sanction of 

certain eminent artists and critics. It is certainly a capital theory 

for those who don’t feel. At the same time the experience of 

every actor—real actor, I mean—must be a law to himself in such 

matters. He may find that his soul is often stirred to its very depths by the 

passion of the scene, not in the direct course of that undefinable power 

which we call inspiration, but under the influence of circumstances not 

invented by the dramatist, and wholly unsuspected by the audience. I can- 
not illustrate this better than by telling a story of Edmund Kean. 

It should be remembered that the style of our old actors was very much 
affected by their surroundings. They had no gas battens or friendly lime light 
to follow them about the stage, and settle fondly their brows when 
they wanted to make a telling point in facial display. Naturally, a grand 
declamatory style was much more suited to a badly lighted stage, than a 
manner full of artistic minuti#. This is what Hazlitt meant when he said, 
that to be really appreciated, Kean’s acting should be seen from the front row 
in the pit, which was then next to the orchestra. So limited was the radius of 
light that it was the great object of every player to get into what was called 
the “focus,” so that his face might be clear to the audience. This also accounts 
for the habit, odd to us now, which actors had of constantly standing on the 
stage in a line. 

One night Kean played the great scene in the third act of Othello with 
a power which astonished even his most devoted admirers. One of them, 
meeting him a day or two afterwards, complimented him on his re 
formance. “ You were wonderful, the other night, Mr. Kean.” “Was 1?” 
said the tragedian. “ Why, didn’t you feel that you were?” “No. Can’t say 
I remember anything particular.” “ Surely you must remember, Mr. Kean! 
On Thursday night when you seized Mr. —— by the throat, and got into such 
a fury, I thought you'd lave killed him!” “Ha!” exclaimed Kean, 
brightening, “ I remember now. Did I seem in a fury, eh ?” “Oh, awful, sir, 
awful!” “No wonder. D—— the fellow, he tried to keep me out of the 
focus !” 

This incident will not, I hope, prompt some future Othello to get up a private 
row with Iago in order to lash himself into a frenzy. 

Another story of Kean’s power of ~~ the imagination was told to 
me by the late Mr. W. H. Wills. Mr. Wills was taken when a child to see 
Kean as Macbeth, and so great was the horror produced on his mind by the 
actor's face when he emerged from Duncan’s chamber after the murder, that 
a feeling of nausea came over him, and he had to be taken out of the theatre. 
Years afterwards, when a youth of about seventeen, Mr. Wills used to dine 
every day at the “Cider Cellars,” in the Strand, in those times a highly 
respectable tavern, the proprietor of which was a friend of the young man’s 
father. One afternoon, he was sitting down to his chop, when there entered 
a little man in a grey coat and Hessian boots, with piercing eyes and a beard 
of some days’ growt 4 

The stranger stood with his back to the fire, and fixed his gaze on the boy 
and the chop. Immediately the same feeling of sickness came over the lad 
which he had experienced that night at the theatre when looking at Kean, 
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whom he had not seen since. He stared in a fascinated way at the man, who 
stared at him, and was probably tickled by the thought that meanwhile the 
chop was getting cold. At last the youngster could endure it no longer; he 
rushed out of the room and sought the landlord’s son. 

“ Who is that little man in the coffee-room with his back to the fire?” 
They came and peered at him through the door. ‘“ What?” said the landlord’s 
son, “ don’t you know who that is? That’s Edmund Kean.” 

Long before Kean’s triumph in London Mrs. Jordan was “starring” (a 
common practice in the “ palmy days”’) at a provincial theatre in The Wonder. 
“ Who,” said she, at rehearsal, “ is tobe my Don Felix?” “ That gentleman,” 
said the manager, pointing to the shortest member of the company. “Oh, 
I can’t act with him, he’s too little!” The “little ” actor gave her one 
look and walked away. Some years after, when all London was talking of 
Edmund Kean, Mrs. Sethi, amongst others, was anxious to be introduced to 
him. In the green-room at Drury Lane they met. “ Great heavens!” she 
exclaimed, “the little man with the eyes!” She said afterwards the eyes 
had haunted her—she had never forgotten their reproachful look. 

All this goes to show, I humbly imagine, that a player who may have an 
intense capacity of feeling and a corresponding power of expression is likely 
to be all the more vividly remembered by his contemporaries. When Kean 
frightened little Wills in Macbeth, the remembrance of some incident, quite 
apart from the play, may have stimulated him to an unusual effort; and pro- 
bably there is no nervous, highly-strung nature, which is not sensible of being 
stirred to action by influences equally indirect and unforeseen. How strongly 
the association of ideas affects an actor may be illustrated by an experience 
which Macready wrote in his diary. He felt, he says, that on one occasion he 
played Virginius with more effect than he had ever made before, and as he 
never thought he could have portrayed it; and the explanation of his 
remarkable acting on that certain night is, that throughout the play he was 
thinking of his dead daughter whom he had buried only a few days before. 


——— }#t{ 
A Play to Please Everpbody. 


BY H. J. BYRON. 








Bex} ICK DRIVER, now a respectable fogey, who sends his evenings 
\ by his fireside, once wrote a play. don’t, by this, mean to say 
that there was anything not respectable in his writing a play, or 
that the play itself was not a respectable one. I simply demiade 
the fact that a sleek and not particularly intellectual-looking mer- 
p) chant of my acquaintance, not so many years ago, perpetrated a 
rate play and very nearly got it acted. He happened to be staying in 
gy a large provincial town, which its inhabitants consider to be rather 
superior in most things to the metropolis, and where the “leading classes ” 
come out strongly when there is a fashionable London attraction at the 
theatre, and feel much gratification in giving a mild acquiescence in the 
London verdict of approval. At the time I write about, the Theatre Royal, 
Great Snobville, boasted a “ stock ” company—it was before the days of tra- 
velling companies—and the actors at Great Snobville partook of the bumptious 
nature characteristic of denizens of the locality; they were the pick of the 
provinces, and looked on London as a goal attainable at any moment any pro- 
minent member of the company cared to apply for a metropolitan engage- 
ment. The manager, Mr. Orlando Muff, was a sort of small deity in his way, 
and considered his theatre the finest building in the world, his company the 
most renowned troupe in existence, and himself the incarnation of all that 
was intellectually magnificent. The fact was, he was a pompous ass, who, 
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having been hissed in the whole round of the legitimate drama, had fallen back 
on management—that only too frequent refuge for the incompetent. My friend 
Driver, having met this great man somewhere, had told him he had an original 
play, and that the dream of his life was to have it produced. With great con- 
descension Mr. Muff undertook to produce the work, adding that Driver might 
consider himself lucky in having so splendid a company to perform J'he Crim- 
son Blot, for such was the striking title of Driver’s drama. 

Driver walked home on air that evening, and prepared for the “reading” 
by stuffing himself with voice lozenges until he wheezed again. The morning 
came when the company were to hear the author read his play, and they 
assembled in the green-room of the theatre for that purpose, bearing on their 
countenances every variety of expression, ranging from the extremest dis- 
comfort to the deepest possible disgust. Rehearsing for hours daily was bad 
enough, but to have to come out an hour earlier than usual to hear a play read 
was too much for them, and had Driver been a sensitive man, the way Miss 
Fitzmagginton glowered at him, and Leander Gaff (leading man) audibly 
anathematized the world in general and authors in particular, would inevit- 
ably have disconcerted him, to say the least of it. As it was Driver was (and 
is) as thick-skinned as a rhinoceros (more or less), and his self-conceit—but, 
there, we are old friends. 

All things have an end, and The Crimson Blot was one of them. It con- 
cluded amidst solemn silence, and the actors left the room very much like 
people going out of church, with looks of the profoundest dejection. Muff 
remained, and, being naturally a tyrant, grinned horribly at the pleasant 
prospect of setting his company to an uncongenial task. With a defiant dash 
of the pen he made out the call for rehearsal, fixing the time a good hour and 
a half earlier than usual, and then, with a patronizing nod at the author, 
vanished in the gloomy recesses of the Snobville Theatre Royal. 

I will pass over Driver’s graphic account of the first rehearsal: how Miss 
Fitzmagginton had lost her part; how Mr. Leander Gaff had left his glasses 
at home (but had evidently taken several abroad); how the prompter did 
nothing but lose the place, until he nearly lost his own through dismissal from 
the management; how the carpenters commenced to hammer simultaneously 
with the beginning of the “ interest” of the play ; how the company in general 
scowled, whilst the low comedian in particular showed an obtuseness and even 
obstinacy that called for a dignified rebuke from Muff, but provoked the 
titters of the ladies ; and, finally, how an obtrusive cat walked about amongst 
the assembled legs and distracted what little attention those present might 
otherwise have paid to the business of the morning. ronan: the rehearsal 
was “dismissed,” and, as is invariably the custom, those who had been loud 
in their protests against being kept “all day,” remained to gossip and growl, 
and deplore the general condition of affairs. 

Said Leander Gaff to Driver haughtily, “I presume I may do what I like 
with this thing ?” 

Driver smiled acquiescence. 

“ Of course you will bring me on at the end,” observed the low comedian. 

Driver muttered he would see to it. 

The leading lady remarked she would rather have a “curse” in the third 
act, thar go off “ like a nobody” ; and the walking lady declared that without 
a song she couldn’t see her way at all. 

Driver was again all amiability. 

Then came the other members of the company; all were dissatisfied, most 
of them disgusted, as was also the scene-painter, who had no “ opportunity ” ; 
the musical director, who was “ignored”; the “ master carpenter,” who could 
not see where a decent “‘ set’ would come in, and do him a “ bit o’ credit”; 
and even the property man said as his department was a “ nonentity” in the 
new play—not so much as a “ bread fowl,” a drinking cup, or pasteboard pie 
being required to assist the action. The gasman even growled as if his occu- 
pation was gone, and the very “ dressers ” turned up their noses at a drama 
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in which “ nobody changed nothing.” As in the case of The Lodgings for 
Single Gentlemen of George Colman, 


Next day was the same, and the next, and the next— 


ceaseless grumbling, and endless dissatisfaction. 

Did Driver worry himself? Nota bit of it. He was always a stupid—I 
mean an amiable sort of man; and the more the people complained and sneered 
the more agreeable would Driver become. Opinions were divided as to 
whether he was a philosopher or an idiot, and the “idiots” had it. Oh, yes, 
The Crimson Blot had been evidently the final flickering effort of an ex- 
hausted intellect. Meanwhile, Driver attended the rehearsals, took no notice 
of the sneers, and was deaf to the hard names that were hurled at his 
devoted head. At length the day before the intended production of the 
piece arrived, and Driver walked on to the stage with his invariable 
punctuality. Nobody was there but Muff; but ue was all there. 

“A ‘Round Robin,’ Sir!” he exclaimed, or rather spluttered, for Muff’s 
articulation when enraged was indistinct, “not in the form of a petition, 
but a proclamation rather. They won't do the play, Sir; they one and all 
refuse to perform the piece. Don’t grin, Sir; most embryo authors would 
tear their hair and go on anyhow; but you, Sir, confound it, you take it as 
coolly as if—as if—a—;” and here the Manager, having spluttered himself 
into a fit of coughing, subsided into a condition of incipient apoplexy. 

Still Driver grinned, and, after perusing the document declaring the deter- 
mination of “all concerned” not to have anything further to do with The 
Crimson Blot, he took up the MS., which had been left for him by the prompter 
on the table, and, with a wicked smile at the Manager, passed from the pre- 
sence. Driver makes a great point in his narrative of dwelling on the 
“wickedness” of this particular smile. To those who know his smiles, 
anything more—but, there, he’s my friend. 

As the playbills say, “'T'wo months elapse,” and Driver might (or may, which 
is correct! Oh, bother!)—Driver might be seen by anybody looking that 
way entering the stage-door of the Theatre Royal, Snobville, with a large—a 
very large—parcel under his dexter arm. 

We will follow Driver and see what he’s about. He has, it appears, made 
friends with every member of the company, from the leading tragedian to the 
callboy. How Driver had managed this has always been a mystery, but 
there 1s no doubt as to the fact; he had even mollified Muff, and in fact the 
general — was he was a decent sort of fellow, who had accepted his snub 
with good humour. Taking advantage of his peer Driver had announced 
his intention of reading another play, in which he declared the mistakes of the 
former should be rectified, act which as a personal favour he begged the 
company to hear. Partly as a joke, but principally out of good nature, 
the company consented. Driver had taken tickets for everybody's benefit, 
had led the applause almost nightly, had advertised the individual merits of 
all engaged, and had made himself en useful, and a favourite. 

Driver commenced to read. By degrees the listeners became interested. 
There was no mistake about it, they were silent, attentive, absorbed. Presently, © 
when Driver paused, a murmur of applause told him of his success; later on 
a general chorus of delight convinced him of his Triumph. He leaned back 
in his chair, and with that same smile that has so often—but never mind— 
with the smile he addressed those present,—* Ladies and Gentlemen, some 
time since I gave it as my opinion that though I had written a play that 

leased nobody, I had it in me to do something that should delight Every- 

d ” 


“Bo you did, my boy,” exclaimed Muff, “and by Jove if it. goes on like this 
you've done the trick.” 

The others acquiesced. 

“I have now been reading,”’ continued Driver, “ exactly two hours and 
three-quarters.” 
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The announcement took the others a surprise. How the time had flown! 

“And yet,” remarked Gaff, “ considering that the character meant for me 
(of course) has already had two combats, a death struggle, been flung off a 
rock, saved by a raft, and has slowly poisoned the oppressor of the heroine, it 
stands to reason that some time must have been taken up.” 

“And J,” observed Miss Fitzmagginton, “have adopted two disguises, 
stolen the Crown jewels, and eee the legend of The Grim Ghost of 
Gruesome Grange, so necessary to the plot, and I’m sure quite eighty or ninety 
verses. ‘J'hat’s not all done in a minute.” 

The others joined in; the walking gentleman was charmed, the ditto lady 

; delighted. They had duets, solos, soliloquies, an agonizing parting, and a 
narrow escape from a landslip. As for the low comedian, he had audibly 
chuckled at his part, and once or twice fairly laughed out; his countenance 
when he found he had to dose an entire village with brimstone and treacle 
being simply Ecstasy personified. 

“Yes,” said Driver, after taking a glass of water, “I thought I had it in 
me to please the lot. You perceive, Mr. Tinnip (the musical director), I have 
relied on your composing seven songs, three duets, melodramatic music to 
most of the action, and lively tremolo to the remainder. You, Mr. Squab 
(the scenic artist), will have an opportunity of distinguishing subeesit Uy a 
Gothic interior, which turns in the sight of the audience intoa Persian temple, 
and what with a cataract of real water, a windstorm in the desert, and a 
crumbling castle that tumbles to pieces; you and the admirable master car- 
penter will have your hands pretty full; whilst you, Mr. Property Man, can 
exercise your ingenuity in the ‘Congress of Skeletons,’ oad will no doubt 
cover yourself with glory when ee throw your whole soul into the ‘ Car of 
Juggernaut.” ‘Then Driver said something of the same to every person con- 
cerned, including the costumier, the gasman, and the prompter, not forgetting, 

> en passant, something encouraging for the very humblest employé on the 
establishment. Here was a plethora of good things indeed! The audience 
stared, delighted but astounded. 

At length Muff hesitatingly inquired how long the piece would play— 
wasn’t 1t rather—a— 

“Long?” replied Driver smiling now almost hideously, “ yes, considerin 
I have only read you a portion of the first act—a small portion—I shoul 
say at a moderate calculation the drama (with waits) would last about four 
days.” 

4 “What!” shrieked Muff. 

“ Mr. Muff,” rejoined Driver, doing up his manuscript, “I said I had it in 
me to write a play that should please everybody, in which everybody’s ability, 
I won't say vanity, should have full and ample scope, in which no one should 
consider himself aggrieved, and in which the transcendent talents of the 
entire establishment should have a fitting field for display. Everyone is 

i charmed with the play as far as it goes, and I shall be delighted to go on with 
the reading if required.” 

Whenever Driver arrives at this portion of his narrative he invariably 
subsides into such an irritating combination of coughing and chuckling that 
I positively lose all patience with him. 


Jouy anp THomas.—A present well-known manager in Scotland was once engaged ss 
utility by another late manager io the same country. The utility gentleman befcre 
mentioned happened continually to be cast for “servants” parts. After being in this 
theatre for several years, and finding that novices were given responsible utility, and 
sometimes second walking gentlemen, aud even first, bis indignation got the better of him, 
and to cool it he thought he would write a few lines to his manager, asking for an expla- 
nation. He did so, and the following letter was sent :—“ Dear Sir,—I have been in your 
theatre six years and bave noticed that new comers are placed before me for parts that I 
sbould play. I shall be very much obliged to you if you will t:ke me out of the Johns. 
—Yours respectfully, B——n.” A day or two after he received this reply :—‘‘ Dear B——, 
I feel grieved for your position and will amjly amend it. In the fatuge you shall only 
play tho Thomases.— Yours, E. G,” 
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Personal 


BY J. L. TOOLE, 













.,'l' was a pleasant little country town, and they had just lighted the 
lamps, where I was announced to play for one night. ‘The carriages 
were setting down at the front door of the Assembly Rooms, and . 
crowds had besieged the side one. I could discover no other entrance, 
so returned to the front and tried to pass the portals, when I 
witnessed a little comedy in which I was at once engaged for my 
. own edification. “Can't youlet me in?” I asked a hot and excited 
a country policeman who had been posted at the principal entrance. 
“Yellow tickets this way,” was the policeman’s constant cry. 
“ Have you got a yellow ticket?” he asks. “ No, I’ve not, but I must go in, 
I can’t come to-morrow night.” “'To-morrow night!” says the policeman 
with disdain, “ it wouldn’t be no good if you could, he won't be here to-morrow 
night.” “Whom?” Lasked. “ Why this here Toole.” “Oh, he won't, won't 
he? Well, then, I really must go in.” “It aint no use a shoving, you can’t 
x0 in without a yellow ticket,” adding for the benefit of the crowd in a louder 
a “ Yellow tickets this way!” I looked at my watch and returned to the 
attack. “I say, look here, I don’t mffid telling you, but you know this here 
Toole can’t act unless I’m here.” “Oh, go on, now, don’t you keep a bother- 
ing me. Yellow tickets this way.” “But I must keep a bothering you; I’m 
his barber, and I curl his hair.” “ You curls his hair! How am | to know 
that?” “ Well, if you'll come outside I'll show you the scissors.’ “Come 
outside! how can I come outside?” “ Well, you can come outside without a 
yellow ticket. Don’t want a yellow ticket to come outside, do you?” said I. » 
“ Now look here, Mister, you must stand aside. Yellow tickets this way.” 4 
“1 don’t want a yellow ticket to stand aside, then, do 1?” “No,” said the 
policeman; “and you don’t want a yellow ticket to come outside, and yet you 
want a yellow ticket to go inside. Now how do you reconcile that to your 
conscience ? I can’t make it out.” ‘The policeman looked at me with a 
bewildered air, inclined to get angry, and shouts aloud once more, “ Yellow 
tickets this way,” just as a peal of laughter came down the room denoting the 
i first piece is nearly finished. I looked anxiously at my watch, and was just 
rescued from what might have been an awkward dilemma by the appearance 
; | of Mr. George Loveday, my Manager, who at once preceded me with a yellow 
i 
































ticket. 
| The day previously I had said “ good-yye ” to my friend Sothern on his 
journey to America, which reminds me of an anecdote in which this prince of 
practical jokers occupies a central interest. He played a clever trick off on me 
once, but the opportunity for retaliation came quicker than he imagined ; it 
was in a well-known chop-house in the City, where a friend and myself had 
undertaken to meet Sothern on a little matter of business which was to be 
consummated over luncheon. Sothern was late. My friend and myself weve 
both attracted as we entered by a very cantankerous-looking old gentleman, 
who was not eating a chop but devouring it ina fierce manner. It was very 
wrong, [ suppose, but on the impulse of the moment I stepped up to him at a 
critical moment of his luncheon, slapped him familiarly on the shoulder, and 
said, “ Hallo, George, my dear fellow, how are you?” The old gentleman 
leaped from his seat very indignantly, dropped his knife and fork, and asked 
what I meant, how I dared to salute him in that way? I apologised in the 
most graceful manner possible ; said he reminded me of an old friend; hoped 
he would not think anything of it; it’s quite a mistake ; and in due time over- 
came his evident desire to strangle me. We adjourned to another part of the 
room, when Sothern that moment came in. I nudged my friend, feeling that 
my pleasant opportunity of revenge had arrived, You all know Sothern’s 
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intense love of fun, his greaf animal spirits, and his general anxiety for 
excitement. ‘“ Odd-looking fellow that, yonder,’ I said to him. The grim old 
gentleman had just commenced his second chop. “ I’ve a good mind to step 
over, slap him on the shoulder, call him George, and say it’s years since I've 
seen him, he’s such an odd-looking fellow.” “ I'll doit,” said Sothern. “ No,” 
I rejoined, “ perhaps he’d know you.” “Not at all; he’d never know me,” 
answers Sothern; “what a strange-looking old boy it is.” “I don’t think 
you had better do it,” I said; but nothing would restrain Sothern when once 
an idea had taken possession of him. Walking quietly to the other end of the 
room, just as the old gentleman was conveying a dainty morsel to his capacious 
mouth, Sothern saluted him with a hearty smack on the back and an exclama- 
tion of “ Hallo, George! Why it must be years since I’ve seen you.” The 
stranger could scarcely speak for passion. “ How dare you, you ruffian,” he 
exclaimed, whereupon Sothern in his pleasantest manner began to make his 
excuses. “ Don’t tell me, Sir; you did it on purpose, I know it. I’ve had my 
chop here for twenty years, and sucha thing never occurred before. lentienk 
waiter, what is the meaning of this ? I will not put up with it; this is the 
second time I've been assaulted and called ‘George’ in this very room within 
ten minutes.” It suddenly occurred to me it would be as well to take our 
luncheon in some other restaurant, and as we left we were presently joined by 
Sothern, and I am bound to do him the justice to say that although a little 
chagrined he shook his head and cried “ Quits!” as calmly as could be expected 
under the circumstances, and I hope that is the greatest liberty I ever took 
with a stranger in my life. I made an opportunity to find out that old gentle- 
man ona subsequent occasion, and over a glass of a particular vintage of 
port wine which he always favoured at the house in question, I made my 
peace with him, and laid the foundation of an agreeable acquaintanceship. 

Some years ago, when I was playing in Dearer Than Life with Irving and 
Billington, after the play several gentlemen were in the general room of the 
hotel where we were staying, and among them a Mr. Jones, who professed to 
have a large acquaintance in the profession, and who appeared to have a local 
reputation as a judge of ages. 

“Well, how old,” said some one, “would you take Mr. Toole to be?” 
“ Well,” said he, “sixty-five if he’s a day.” “Do you know him?” I asked. 
“ Oh, yes, very well indeed.” “Ah! and how old should you take me to be?” 
“ Well, I should take you to be forty if you're a day.” Irving asked Mr. Jones 
if he didn’t think Mr. Toole was nearer seventy-five than sixty-five. “ No,” 
he said, “ sixty-five if he’s a day,” and the company a seemed to put it 
down that that would be my age. They had most of them been to the theatre, 
and seen me for the first time probably playing an old man, and as it was my 
first visit to the town, and we were going on by the mail train that night, I 
had a fancy not to go away and leave them under the impression that I was 
this very old gentleman. 

I found that Jones was a decent sort of fellow, and I said aside to Irving 
that before I went I should just give him my card, and let him know what a 
mistake he had made. By-and-by, when our cab arrived, we said good-night 
to our casual acquaintances, and taking Mr. Jones aside I handed him my 
card, whereupon he said, “Oh, indeed,” and placing the tip of the thumb of 
his right hand to the tip of his nose, turned upon his heel and walked away. 
“ Well,” I said to my friends as we drove away, “that’s the most impertinent 
fellow | think I ever met,” whereupon Irving and Billington went into fits of 
laughter, and presently confessed that they had warned Mr. Jones I was con- 
tinually pessing myself off as Mr. Toole, and that he was to be quite prepared 
for my banding him a card and continuing the imposition with him. 


Lapiaxp Vocatists.—Acerbi, the Northern traveller, says that the Laplanders have 
such strange notions of the vocal art that whenever they tried to sing he stopped his ears, 
the sounds they emitted being so unearthly. It strikes us that the traveller might be glad 
to stop his ears occasionally even in Europe, 
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Che Salisbury Street Drama. 





tI ~~ BY GEORGE R, SIMS. 
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> WAS best man at the wedding and had to return thanks for the | 
bridesmaids. ‘They were all pretty girls, but they weren't so 
pretty as the bride. When I saw her sitting in front of the highly 
ornamented wedding cake—all confusion, love, blushes, happiness, { 


6 . lace, and white satin—I envied my old friend Dennis Doyne for the f 
first time. 

WH The fact that I had known him for tén years without ever 

¥F~ ~~ envying him before doesn’t mean that Iam not an envious man ; 


it means that poor Dennis had not been a man calculated to inspire 
breaches of the Tenth Commandment. Well-connected, well-educated, and 
good-looking, he had been forced by the vicissitudes of fate to terminate an 
idle existence all in a hurry and “find something to do.” It was sucha 
difficult task that after months of advertising, fee paying, and appointment- 
keeping, he was very glad to accept a clerkship in a mercantile office, where 
the hours were long and the salary small. 

What is the magic influence in a small salary, that, like the spring-time of 
the poet, it always turns the fancy of young people to thoughts of love P 
Statistics prove that small salaries and early marriages gencrally go together. 
Rich young men are nearly always bachelors, poor young men are nearly 
always husbands. Underpaid clerks and underpaid curates overload double 
perambulators, while merchant princes and the owners of fat bishoprics have 
to take to dogs, cats, and tame monkeys, in despair. Dennis Doyne was no 
exception to the rule. He fell in love, desperately in love, on a hundred and > 
fifty pounds a year, and pretty Rose Hetherington returned sigh for sigh. : 

Rose was a governess. She gave lessons, and received some sharp ones in 
return. She found that she was expected to dress like a lady, talk like a lady, 
behave like a lady, and be treated as a servant, at less than servant's wages. 

But she was determined to be independent of her parents, who were not 
blessed with a large income. Dennis loved Rose and Rose loved Dennis, with 
the usual result—an engagement, with matrimony looming in the distance. 

Both were young, both were strong, and both had a marvellous belief in the 
future. The future is a wonderful invention; the world would never get on 
without it. It is like a moderm universal emporium—a Whiteley’s, a Shool- 
bred’s, and the Grand Magasins of the Louvre rolled into one. It contains 
everything anybody can possibly want—money for the poor, health for the 
sick, fame for the ambitious, success for the persevering. We all believe in 
the future. It is a lucky-bag, all prizes and no blanks, and we look forward 
to it as eagerly as children to a Christmas tree. 

The future was well stocked with everything a young couple could require, 
and on the strength of the future Dennis and Rose took a modest lodging in 
Camberwell, put up the banns, and made a plunge into the ocean of married 
life. 

It was a very nice wedding. The breakfast was given at the house of 
Rose’s papa and mamma, and I heard afterwards that a dear, kind uncle had 
been very useful in advancing the money for the capital entertainment, to which 
about twenty of us sat down. 

That is another mystery of respectable poverty ; its determination to do the 
grand at weddings and funerals. Poor people are always more generous and 
more extravagant than rich ones. Millionaires ride in omnibuses; cabs rely 
for support upon people with limited incomes. 

It was a cab that drove off on the »fternoon of the wedding-day with 
Dennis and Rose. I threw an old slipper after them, and enough rice to have 
kept them in puddings for a twelvemonth. That was the last I saw of them 
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for some time. Dennis got moved to a Liverpool branch of the firm he was 
with soon afterwards, and I suppose he found fresh friends and forgot me. 

Two years afterwards I ran up against him in the Strand. 

* Hulloh, Dennis!” I exclaimed; “ what are you doing in town? How's 
Mrs. Doyne ?” 

“ I’m not very well,” he answered. He said nothing about his wife. 

A day or two afterwards I met him again, and this time he seemed more 
| inclined to chat. He told me he had been in London looking for a berth for 

some time, and had not been successful. He left the Liverpool firm hoping 
( to better himself. I inquired again how Rose was, and after some hesitation 
r he told me a little secret. 

He was very much worried about her. They had gone through a good deal 
of trouble, and he was afraid her head was affected. It had been rather a 
struggle to make both ends meet, and he had been iii, and the medical 
expenses had nearly settled them. 

“ Any family ?” I asked. 

“ No, thank goodness. That would be the last straw.” 

I asked him what made him think his wife was queer in her head. He told 
me that sometimes when he came in unexpectedly he found her pacing the 
room and wringing her hands without any apparent cause, and once he had 
surprised her making the most horrible faces at herself in the looking-glass. 
“When I ask her what’s the matter,” he continued, “ she always turns it off ; 
but I’m getting very uneasy about it I can tell you. It’s jolly awkward, for 
we've no friends in heuten now, as her father and mother are in the country.” 

“If you don’t mind,” I said, “ I'll call and see you.” 

“IT should be glad if you would, old fellow,” he answered joyfully; “ we 
i want cheering up a bit, both of us.” 
I made an appointment, and kept it, and after that I was a frequent visitor 
> at their lodgings. I failed to discover the slightest trace of mental disease in 
Mrs. Doyne. She looked anxious and worried, but she talked sensibly and 
behaved decorously. 

One day Dennis came to my house as pale as a ghost. “Jack,” he ex- 

claimed, “ I want you to do me a service; you're the only friend I’ve got in the 
: world, and I'm in great trouble.” 

I put my hand in my pocket. “No, not that, old fellow; it’s worse than 
that. I’ve discovered something very terrible about my wife. There's 
some wretched villainy at work, and I want to know the worst.” 

It was an awkward subject to handle, but I inquired, as delicately as pos- 
sible, what Rose had been doing. 

“ Do you know Salisbury Street ?” he asked, pulling a note-book from his 

ocket. 

, “Yes; it’s in the Strand.” 

“ A good many of the houses are let out in floors—aren’t they ?” 

“ Yes, I know they are; for a friend of mine, Darville, of Somerset House, 
rents a floor there. It’s at Number ——” 

4 Dennis leapt to his feet, and seized me by the arm. 
; “Number ——? Why, that’s the very house! What floor? 

“ The first floor!’’ I exclaimed, astonished at his excitement. 

“The first floor? Yes; that’s it—that’s it! Now I shall know the 
i worst.” 

He seized me by the arm, and dragged me into the hall. s 

“Put your coat on at once and come with me,” he cried. “I'll tell you 
why as we go along.” 

ri obeyed mechanically, wondering what the dickens was the matter with the 
man. I fancied he must be going mad, and I remembered that to suspect other 
persons of being insane is one of the symptoms. This accounted perhaps for 
his stories about his wife. F 

My house was near Oxford Street, and a rapid walk soon brought us into 
the Strand, 
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On the way be told me the cause of his excitement. He had grown suspi- 
cious of his wife’s strange conduct, and had watched her. He had followed 
her out, and on two occasions lost sight of her. This morning he had been 
more successful; he had traced her to a house in Salisbury Street. 

She had knocked at the door, been admitted, and directly afterwards he had 
seen her at the first-floor window; and close to her, in earnest conversation, 
he had seen a tall, handsome, elderly man, of military appearance. Doyne’s 
first impulse had been to knock at the door, and demand admittance. But 
he was nervous and ill, and not master of himself. If he had been refused 
he might have made a scene and created a public scandal. 

So he came rushing round to me, and entreated me to come with him. 

“Tam perfectly certain Rose is not in her right senses, or she would not 
act like this,” he exclaimed. “ She is in the toils of this scoundrel. Heaven 
knows what terrible secret I am about to learn! ” 

When we reached the house I remembered that my friend would not be at 
home: from ten to four he was engaged. The housekeeper knew me, but of 
course she would say he was out. I was quite seule, from Dennis's 
description, that it was a stranger who was in the first-floor front. I 
remembered that there were folding-doors, and the bedroom was at the back. 
If we could get into the bedroom we could easily see all that took place in the 
other room by looking through the keyhole. 

Suddenly, an idea occurred to me. I knocked at the door, and the house- 
keeper came. 

“T’ve come from Mr. Darville,” I said. “ Will you allow me to show this 
gentleman the engraving in his bedroom, which he is anxious to sell ?” 

“Yes, sir, certainly,” said the housekeeper, for my request was a very 
natural one; Darville, who was hard up, having over and over again 
offered to sell the engraving in question. 

We walked in, and went up stairs. 

“ Don’t go into the front room, please, sir,” said the housekeeper. “ Mr. 
Horsman’s in there with a lady.” 

“So his name's Horsman, is it?” muttered Dennis. ‘ Come along, for 
God’s sake, old man, or I shall choke!” 

[ followed Dennis upstairs, and we went into the bedroom by the side door. 
His face was ghastly white, and I felt very nervous and miserable. 

We stepped quietly into the room, and listened. 

There was loud talking in the next room. 

A woman’s voice, which I recognised instantly, exclaimed, “ Oh, spare me! 
Spare me! You know I love you as never woman loved, but I cannot fly 
with you. Another claims me.” 

“Oh, my darling,” answered the man, in a rich sonorous voice, that rang 
through the room, “ fly with me. I will take you far from here, where pursuit 
will be impossible.” 

“No! No!” moaned Rose Doyne. “I cannot—you come too late, 
Ah, coward !—Would you drag me away?” 

“Yes,” cried the man, “my mighty love overpowers me. I care not what 
happens ; you shall be mine.’ 

“Help! Help!” shrieked Rose. 

The next instant, with a loud crash, the folding doors were burst apart. 
Dennis had flung himself on them with the fury of despair, and he stood in 
the centre of the room, his face white with excitement, and his fist clinched. 
The occupants of the room were thunderstruck. 

“ What in the devil’s name do you mean, Sir?” roared the man, who stood 
six feet one and was broad in proportion, and whom I instantly recognised 
as Jack Horsman the popular tragedian. 

“Dennis,” gasped Rose, when she had recovered from the first shock of 
surprise—“ Why, Dennis, wherever did you come from?” _ 

“So, Madam,” he exclaimed, “you did not expect me, did you? So you 
love this man and meet him secretly,—you listen to his vile , 
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“Damn it, Sir,” roared the tragedian, “what do you mean? This lady is 
my pupil, and she is studying for the stage. 
Dennis’s uplifted arm dropped to his side. 
| “ Studying—for—the—for the stage ?” he gasped. 
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“Yes, Dennis, dear,” whimpered Rose, half laughing and half erying— 
“and I meant to keep it a great secret till I was perfect and had got an 
f engagement. You know how successful I always was reciting poetry, and I 
thought if I had lessons and got on the stage I might earn a great deal 
more than by teaching little girls the piano at 6d. an hour.” 
“Good gracious me!” stammered Dennis, sinking into a chair, “ I never 
e heard such a thing in my life!” 
Directly Jack Horsman grasped the situation he roared with laughter. 
“ But,” I asked him timidly, putting a voice in, ‘‘ How do you come to be 
in my friend Darville’s rooms ?” 
“It’s a Cox and Box arrangement, you see,” he said with a smile; “I pay 
so much for the front room to give lessons in from eleven to three, and he 
has the place at less rent in consequence. I never see him and he never 
sees me.’ 
“Oh!” I exclaimed, and there was a whole sentence in that oh’ 
* * %* * * 

Rose got an engagement, for most of Jack Horsman’s pupils do. She 
opened in the provinces in the very part she had been practising when her 
husband so rudely interrupted the business. ‘To-day she gets a good salary 
at a London theatre, and often on a Sunday when I go to dine with her 
and her husband, and we talk of the various dramas in which she has played, 
she refers with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes to the unrehearsed situation 
in that little drama in Salisbury Street. 


t ee 
Offenbach at Breakfast. 


BY HOWARD PAUL. 








Though a steady worker, as the number of his operas amply 
testify, he usually retired from his piano at one o’clock and 
twiddled the keys no more that day. In the summer he resided 
at the Pavilion of Henri Quatre at St. Germain, and in a 
sumptuous little apartment, all gold and cupids and flowers, he 
entertained his friends to most exquisite little breakfasts. He 
paid great attention to his wines and offered his visitors Goutte 
d’Or and Clos Vougeot that at Bignon’s and the Café Anglais 
would have cost a hatful of gold. These breakfasts were really carefully 
composed dinners as far as the variety of the menu was concerned. 

“ My guests travel from Paris, the journey awakens their appetites, and this 
high clear air makes their palates petulant. We must nourish ourselves,” the 
maestro would say. 

y The last time I had the pleasure of breakfasting with the composer of Orphée 
aux Enfers he was suffering from a painful attack of gout, and though he eat 
and drank sparingly his natural sprightliness and gaiety of disposition 
constantly broke forth in the way of anecdotal illustration. He had but 
recently returned from the United States, and as I had first met him in New 
York the conversation naturally drifted over the ocean. He was greatly 
f touched at the profuse and unbounded hospitality he met with there. Every- 
body knew his brilliant music and people vied with each other to show him 
attention, and when they do take you in hand in the United States your 
“inner man” is tried to the utmost of its capacity, 
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“Tf I had eaten and drank all that was prepared for me, I should never have 
reached France alive. They stuff their visitors in Americaas the good Breton 
dames do the breasts of their fat turkeys. My reputation was no doubt 
extended by my visit to New York, but, Mon Dieu! I deepened the roots of 
this cursed gout!” . 

Offenbach was intensely amused at the curiosity to behold him in the United 
States, and he said the ladies especially criticized his appearance mercilessly 
whenever he appeared in public. They noted the length of his nose, the 
sparseness of his hair, the thinness of his cheek, and the smallness of his figure 
in no unrestrained terms. 

“ And that’s Offenbach, eh ?” cried a Jady one day in his hearing. “ Why, 
he looks a cross between a little white hawk and a benevolent Mephisto- 
pheles. But there, he wrote La Belle Héléne, and I forgive him.” 

This lady afterwards became one of M. Offenbach’s most attached friends, 
and féted him in princely style. She gave in his honour a supper one night 
(it started at midnight and broke up at seven a.m.), and the back of each menu 
was decorated with a scene from one of his operas, beautifully done in water 
colours by a clever artist. The “ Mozart of the Champs Elysées,” as Rossini 
once called him, was delighted at this graceful and artistic attention, and often 
told his comrades in Paris of the ingenious way the idea was worked out. 

Another point Offenbach spoke of in connection with his visit to America 
was the management of concerts and musical entertainments in New York on 
the Sunday. Shortly after his arrival in the Empire city he saw a sacred 
concert announced on the Sabbath day. To his immense surprise the concert 
began with the overture to La Grande Duchesse and wound up with the “ Galop 
Infernale ” from Orphée. 

“Mon Dieu!” said he with a smile, “the Americans have odd notions of 
what is sacred. There was not a serious number in the entire programme, 
and what is more, the director announced the concert under my patronage. 
Fancy how they would have shouted in Paris to have seen the name of 
Offenbach ‘ bossing,’ as you Yankees say, a sacred concert.” 

‘“‘ Another time,” continued the composer, “ I was taken on a Sunday to a 
sacred free lunch, whatever that meant, and I was assured that I ought to hear 
Mr. Ward Beecher preach, because he edified his congregation with Theology 
Bouffe. Diable! the Americans mix up matters in a grotesque fashion.” 

After the breakfast was finished at St. Germain I drove back to Paris. An 
American friend accompanied me. It was a delightful day, in the month of 
June, and when the voiture was brought round to the door, feeling jolly and 
radiant with my excellent repast, I leaped into a seat with animation. M. 
Offenbach hobbled out with two canes, dragging one leg slowly after the other, 
and screwing up his features through twinges of pain. 

“ Dear Mons. Offenbach, what would you give to be able to jump into a 
carriage like that?” I inquired gaily. 

“ Give, Mon Dieu! give—why two of my best operas! Adieu, mon cher, 
come and see me soon again, and perhaps I shall have thrown away these 
sticks. Give my love to America. Adieu !” 

And off I went to Paris and thought how generous and amusing he was. 
His talk now and then was as light and glittering as his music ; and if he could 
be thus gay in the midst of pain, what exuberance of spirit and irresistible 
sparkle he must have possessed when in a condition of perfect health ! 


, 


Operatic DecoraTions.—Managers are often condemned in our day for depending more 
upon the mise-en scone than the excellency of the music; but in Italy in the Jast century 
great effects were sometimes employed in operatic representation. In the opera Berenice 
com d by Freschi, and performed at Padua, there was a chorus of one bundred 
maidens, one hundred foot soldiers, one hundred cuirassiers, forty cornets, and six trum- 
peters on horseback ; six drammers, six ensigns, six sackbuts, six flutes, six octave flutes, 
six barpere, six cymbalists, twelve buotsmen, twelve grooms, eighteen coachmen, six 

ages, and two lions. There were at that period no less than seven theatres for the per- 
Remaanes of operas in Venice alone. 
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Che Ghost of a Dramatist. 





BY G. EDWARDS. 





PANTOMIME on Christmas-eve is very dreary work. Tho 
artists are only half-heartists—if the jest may be allowed—for 
they play as a rule toa scanty audience—the multitude being too 
busy buying or selling the wherewithal for festivity on the mor- 
row, and they are careful to keep their strength in reserve for 
the benefit of the packed house certain to assemble on Boxing- 
night. But if dreary for the workers on the stage how much 
more dreary for those whom duty calls to witness the production, 
and whose patience has as a rule to undergo any amount of taxa- 
tion because the flats won’t join, and the transformation won’t develop with 
respectable smoothness. 

Last Christmas-eve it was my lot to attend a pantomime which was con- 
siderate enough to grant mea peep at its Bower of Bliss and Home of the 
Nymphs among the Golden Lilies exactly as “ Big Ben ” was striking the mid- 
night hour. I had been discussing with myself during the many waits that had 
occurred the possibility of accepting the invitation of my good friend Jack 
B—— to eat my Christmas dinner with my legs underneath his mahogany, 
and had decided to go. And so hurrying home and knowing that the great 

antomime day would bring its duties in abundance, I avoided supper, set 
ight to a pipe, and put on paper a full, true, and particular account of —well, 
never mind its name. 

Jack B—— lives a good many miles from London, and so on Christmas 
morning, after a few hours’ needful sleep, | sought the aid of the iron horse 
which was equal to the task of whirling me along at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour and dropping me at my destination without smashing to pulp my 
trunk—I don’t mean my baggage, if you please—or depriving it of any one of 
its members. After a brisk walk through some beautiful country—the country 
to me is beautiful whenever I can geta glimpseof it, be it winter or be it summer, 
I arrived at Jack’s house—a rambling old-fashioned place—from the windows 
of which could be seen the spire of a distant cathedral now sparkling in a 
mantle of pure snow. A hearty greeting and any number of “ merry Christ- 
mases ” awaited me. I don’t mind confessing that I was hungry, and I have 
no doubt that I looked hungry, for I heard Jack ask his buxom better half 
whether she couldn’t persuade the cook to hurry on the dinner, a suggestion 
that met with a mild reproof ; for, as I afterwards learnt, Jack’s cook was an 
elderly female who was wont to fire up on the slightest show of interference 
on the part of master or mistress with the kitchen arrangements. In my own 
mind I commended that cook’s determination when subsequently I found the 
turkey done to a turn, the roast beef with the gravy kept in, and the plum 
es so light and nice that it would be libel of the grossest character to 
ay any supervening indigestion to its account. 

We were a very merry party; Jack and his wife, and Jack’s sister and 
Jack’s sister’s sweetheart, and Jack’s cousin Frank from town, and Jack’s 
next-door neighbour who could spin a good yarn and sing a good song, and 
your humble servant. Over the walnuts and the wine and presently round 
the bright cheery fire that crackled and sparkled in the grate—for Jack 
would burn a log in honour of the season—and sent out literally a grateful 
glow, there was plenty of animated converse, and presently, 1 presume partly 
out of compliment to myself and partly out of curiosity, it took a theatrical 
turn. ‘There was much questioning as to the doings at this theatre and that, 
and there was much discussion as to the merits of the various eminent actors 
and actresses bidding for patronage and popularity in the mighty modern 
Babylon. 
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When the woes of the “ great unacted” were touched upon, Jack, who had 
been comparatively silent, all at once waxed eloquent. His denunciations of 
modern managers were most fierce. With vehemence, he declared that there 
was a dramatic ring, and that managers encouraged a monopoly. When I 
ventured to dispute Jack’s suggestions and to argue that managers, being 
men of business, would like to see the existing few successful authors turned 
into many, giving them greater choice, and bringing down the playwrights’ 
terms, he gave me a look which had in it I thought just a little bit of 
contempt. 

Now I hope I am about the very last individual who would care to mar the 

harmony of a Christmas gathering, and so resolved that if the subject were to 
be continued Jack should have it all to himself. Having started, it turned 
out that he was in no mood to stop. He took the managers one by one, and 
dealt them wordy blows of terrific force, his bitterest denunciations being 
reserved for the gentleman who has told the world that the author and the 
manager stand precisely in the same relation to each other as the potato pro- 
ducer and the potato salesman: and who further has declared that during 
seven years of management he looked at seven hundred bundles of manuscript 
—— —an average of two a week—without finding one what it professed to 
e—a play suited to the theatre under his control. Jack was bitterly sar- 
castic when he quoted the two words “looked at.” “ Yes,” he remarked, 
“he looked at the bundles, but he didn’t open them and he didn’t read 
them.” ; 

Jack was allowed to pursue what evidently was a favourite theme for a 
considerable time without interruption, but the upsetting, by Jack’s sister's 
sweetheart, of a glass of wine in his sly endeavour to steal a kiss from Jack's 
sister, gave a welcome chance for the introduction of a less controversial 
subject. Presently, during Jack’s slightly protracted absence from the room 
—the cook had been “ toasting” herself over the success of the dinner, and 
wanted pacifying—I seized the opportunity to inquire the reason for his 
unwonted warmth in the recent discussion; and then, from cousin Frank, I 
learned that Jack, prior to my acquaintance with him, had had a brother to 
whom he was sincerely attached; that that brother had been brought up to 
follow the profession of an artist ; that suddenly he had conceived the idea that 
he had been sent into the world to write plays : that his artistic pursuits had 
been neglected, and that with the completion of his first drama his disap- 
pointments began. And then followed the old, old story of the manuscript 
lett at this house and that; of weeks and weeks of weary waiting ; of hopes 
raised and dashed rudely to the ground; of neglect here and insult there; 
and, worst of all, of mental anguish, followed by physical pan, ending only 
with death. 

“ Yes,” concluded Frank, “and Jack lays his brother Fred’s death, not at 
the door of his own mistaken aimbition, but to the account of managers, who 
despised his work.” 

“ And what became of this wonderful play ?” I asked, with eager curiosity, 
now aroused concerning it. 

“ Ah,” replied Frank, “ you ask me now more than I can tell you. There 
is a mystery attached to that manuscript, and diligent searching has failed to 
clear it away. It was known to be in the author's possession when he took to 
the bed where he died, but it has never since been seen.” 

Jack’s entrance put stop to further discourse upon a painful subject, and 
soon merriment was restored, and with song, and jest, and supper, and pipes 
and grog to wind up with, the hours slipped happily by until the words, 
“ Now for bed ;” and a general move led to the breaking-up of the happy little 
arty. 
ne Good night!” “Good night!” “Good night!” And, candlestick in 
hand, [ mounted the staircase and entered the room which had been prepared 
for my special accommodation. I locked the door. I always lock my door. 
I don’t mind confessing that I have a horror of burglars. Not that [ama 
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coward, oh, no; but a burglar once assisted to cover me with ridicule. I was 
a young man then, and lived in lodgings. I tried to catch that burglar in the 
dark. I caught only my own landlord, and nearly choked him. I had to put 
up with his abuse then and with his banter for a month afterwards. There- 
fore do I not like burglars. Let me repeat, then, that I locked my door, 
examined the windows, peeped under the bed, assured myself that nobody 
shared possession of the apartment with me, glanced curiously at an antique 
bit of furniture (half bureau and half bookcase) which re against one of 
the walls, divested myself of my clothing, blew out the light, and jumped 
between the sheets, to prepare in sweet repose for the labours of the morrow. 
I was tired enough, but thought and sleep are natural enemies, and thought, I 
fancy, generally gets the better of it in any encounter that may chance to 
occur between the two. I could not get Jack’s brother and Jack’s brother’s 
play out of my head, and in a confused way there passed through my mind 
all the pros and cons of the dispute which has long existed between theatrical 
managers and the great unacted. ‘The house was very still. But hark! 
What was that? I must have been in bed a full hour when there fell upon 
my ear a strange sound as of a naked footfall upon the stairs. I tried to 
persuade myself it was the slow dropping of water; but something told me I 
was wrong. Nearer and nearer came the sound—pat, pat, pat. Suddenly 
there flashed across my room a streak of light, gradually expanding and 
filling the apartment. ‘Turning my eyes towards the door, | saw it gradually 
open and give entrance to a young man. He was tall and thin and pale. His 
sole garment appeared to be a long white robe falling in graceful folds about 
his figure, and relieved only by the long dark locks which rested upon his 
shoulders. 

Pat, pat, pat—my room was carpeted, but the sound of those feet is in m 
ears as I write—went he past my bed. Opening a large portfolio which 
rested upon an easel, and which had escaped my attention, he drew from 
beneath his garment a small case, with the contents of which he proceeded to 
draw very excellent portraits of a number of London managers, whose faces I 
instantly recognized. Upon the completion of each he danced a sort of war 
dance in front of it, and then savagely set to work to spoil it. Thus he 
disfigured the shrewd Mr. John Hollingshead with a pair of black eyes ; to 
the eminent tragedian, Mr. Henry Irving, he gave a damaged nose; bya 
dexterous touch of his crayon he awarded to Mr. David James an awful 
squint ; serving Mr. Thomas Thorne in similar fashion, I suppose, in consi- 
deration of the partnership. He furnished Mr. Bancroft with the customary 
eyeglass, and then filled it in with black, so that he couldn’t see through it. 
Other managers were treated in equally ignominious fashion, and with every 
disfigurement the finger of the evidently angry artist was pointed in the 
direction of a certain portion of that antique piece of furniture above 
referred to. 

Watching these extraordinary proceedings, my terror had given way to 
amusement ; and I was on the point of laughing right out, and of challenging 
the intruder, when he suddenly turned, and renewed 7 fears, as, with the 
old unearthly pat, pat, pat, he “ stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used ghost,” 
with upon his face a smile which seemed to speak of a gratified revenge. 
“ Why so; being gone, I am a man again,” I cried, after the fashion of Macbeth, 
when he had got rid of the ghost of the blood-bolter’d Banquo. Leaping from 
my bed in the darkness, I rushed to the door. I found it locked on the 
inside just as I had left it on retiring to my pillow. Here was a pretty situa- 
tion! What should Ido? My first impulse was to alarm the house; but 
thinking of that burglar I had not caught, as related above, and fearing to 
expose myself to ridicule, I again sought my couch, tucked my head under 
the clothes, whistled a little to keep my courage up, or rather to dispel my 
fears, dropped off into a sound sleep, and knew no more of the world until a 
loud knocking at my door awoke me, and Jack’s cheery voice warned me that 
breakfast was waiting. Over the coffee and the toothsome rasher I recounted 
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the adventure of the night, giving as exact a description as possible of my 
mysterious and eccentric visitor. 

“By all that’s holy,” exclaimed Jack, when I had finished, “ you have 
described my poor brother Fred. You never met him?” 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“But there,” continued Jack, forcing a laugh and slapping me on the 
shoulder, “I really didn’t know my whisky was so strong. You'll have to 
fight shy of spirits, old fellow, if this is how they affect you;” my answer 
being, that there were certain spirits whose acquaintance I had no desire to 
cultivate. 

“ But come, Jack,” I continued, “I’ve a quarter of an hour to stay, and I 
should like to have a look into that curious bit of furniture.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that, old boy,” he replied; “it belonged to my 
brother, and was searched from top to bottom inside and out after his death.” 

On reaching the room I had occupied, I made a very close examination of 
that particular part of the bureau to which my strange visitor had so repeat- 
edly pointed. 1 was about to give up, when, on accidentally touching what 
looked like a coffin nail, a secret drawer flew open, and there lay revealed a 
bundle of manuscript, very dirty, very dusty, and very “dog’s-eared.” I 
seized it with a cry of exultation. 

“My brother’s play!” screamed Jack, now pale as the ghost I had seen. 

“T thought so,’ | remarked; and then told him what I had heard the 
previous evening. “ Now perhaps,” I added, “ you will admit that it wasn't 
the whisky, and that it wasn’t a dream ?” 

“T will,” said Jack sadly, as I wished him good-bye. “Take the play, old 
fellow, and let me have your opinion of its merits.” 

I pocketed the manuscript, I still have it in my possession, and some day I 
may tell you, my readers, all about the extraordinary drama introduced to my 
notice in such extraordinary fashion by the ghost of the dramatist. 


~ HE 
Cheatrical Ynecdotes. 








BY EDWARD COMPTON. 





A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


HARLES Mathews used to tell a good story in support of the 
truth of the remark anent a Scotchman, a joke, and a surgical 
operation. When “starring” in Edinburgh, his landlord, who 
seldom attended any other public meeting save the “ kirk,” 
asked Mathews if he would oblige him with “a pass for the 
playhoose.” This favour being readily granted, the “ gude mon ” 
donned his cheerful black suit, and witnessed Mr. Mathews’s 
two great performances, namely, Sir Charles Coldstream in Used 

Up, and Plumper in Cool as a Cucumber, both considered to be certain * side- 

splitters.” Meeting his landlord on the stairs as he proceeded to his own 

room after the performance, he was cordially thanked by that gentleman, of 

whom he then inquired how he had enjoyed the entertainment. “ Weel,” 

said the Northerner, “ it pleased me vara much, ye ken, and I conseeder you 

ne O01 unco’ naturally; but hey, mon, I'd a hard matter to keep frae 
ughing!” 





“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 


The ignorance frequently displayed by some of the minor provincial 
audiences is anaihial I recollect when I was fulfilling an engagement at 
G , in the autumn of 1876, that my landlady (I suppose with an order) 
went to see the play. The night’s programme consisted of the comedy of 
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All that Glitters is Not Gold, and the old nautical drama The Anchor of Hope, 
in which pieces I appeared as Stephen Plum and Tom Topreef respectively. 
The house was not exactly crowded, so I was able to distinguish my good 
landlady sitting rigidly attentive during the performance, and occasionally, as 
I fondly imagined, pointing out special points in my acting to her somewhat 
imbecile-looking friend. But I was wrong. On arriving home, | had occasion 
to pass the kitchen door, when the following specimen of wilful stupidity 
forced itself on my ear—* Don’t you see, my dear, that there young man, that 
Sugar Plum, he married Martha; then he leaves to go and be a sailor, comes 
“ome and marries another wife, and in consequence of such wicked goings-on, 
we had all that clashing of swords and firin’ of pistols, which was brought 
about by that old man with the pole (Abraham Moses, the Jew, in The Anchor 
of Hope), who was the father of the first wife, come to revenge her!” I 
retired sadly to my own apartment: the dear old soul, in spite of her 
programme, had ingeniously woven the modern comedy and the ancient 
drama into one piece ! 


“OF AN INQUIRING TURN OF MIND.” 

A Scotch actor, “of credit and renown,” named William L , was 
playing Pepper or Hot Frost in the drama of The Orange Girl at the 

ilmarnock Opera House one Saturday night during the winter of 1875. 
Being a thorough “ home bird,” and his family being settled in Glasgow, he 
naturally wished to spend the time from Saturday to Monday “ by his ain 
fireside,” but alas! the trains did not run after half-past nine. Our parent, 
however, was not to be cheated out of his holiday, so he managed to “make 
it all right ” with the driver of the mail cart, aud at midnight was homeward 
bound. As they neared the first place of call, the driver bade his companion 
get off and walk past it (his presence on the cart being an infringement of the 
rules), and he would overtake him. No sooner said than done, but as the 
noble father proceeded on his way, a policeman’s bullseye flashed in his face, 
and the following colloquy ensued :— 

“ Weel, and who are you?” “A traveller.” 

“ And wheer do you come frae?” “ Kilmarnock.” 

“ And wheer are you ganging tae?” “Glasgow.” 

A pause and a look, 

“ And what’s your calling?” “Iam an actor.” 

“ And wheer have you been performing the nicht?” “ At the Opera House, 
Kilmarnock,” 

Another pause and a keener look at our hero, 

“ Why, mon, I was there. What are you called?” “ William L 

“ And what pairt did you take?” “ epper Frost.” 

“ He with the white hair and whiskers?” “The same.” 

A third pause, then another long scrutinising look at the altered appearance 
of his victim, and then the never to be answered question, 

“ And how auld are you, Willum ?” 


OVERDOING THE UNDERSTANDING. 

The general public seldom realise the terrible amount of work that devolves 
upon a country actor (especially a beginner) when he is called upon to support 
a star with an extensive répertoire, and many are the blunders that spring from 
a confusion of parts on the brain. One actor, indeed, when playing two 
characters a night during a week’s visit of the late Charles Mathews, became 
so hopelessly “at sea” on the Saturday that, in the second piece, after 
vainly trying to pull through with the assistance of the prompter and the 
star, he finally succumbed with the esac “few words to the audience,” 
delivered in bewildered bursts :—* Ladies and gentlemen, this is the twelfth 





” 





rt I’ve had to study and play this week. I’m ‘completely mixed.’ I don’t 

now what I’m about, what the piece is about, or what business of the piece I 

ought to be about, and I think about the best thing I can do is to go in peace 
L 
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—about my business!” which he did, leaving Mr. Mathews master of that 
situation, but losing, I fear, his own. Another actor, I recollect, made a 
ludicrous blunder in Macduff's great scene in the fourth act of Macbeth. He 
was enacting Rosse on the night in question, and one of his many parts for 
that week had been Horatio, which he had struggled with, the night before. 
Students of Shakespeare will remember that the following dialogue occurs in 
Hamlet when that young gentleman is questioning Horatio and “the rivals 
of his watch” as to the appearance of the Ghost :— 

Hamlet.—“ Stayed it long ?” 

Horatio.—* While one, with moderate haste, might tell a hundred.” 

Marcellus and Bernardo.—* Longer! Longer!” 

Horatio.—“ Not when I saw it!” 

With these remarks fresh on his mind he entered as Rosse, to me as 
Macduff, and to my utter consternation, instead of replying to my anxious 
inquiry as to where Scotland stood at that moment, with the beautiful 
speech commencing, “ Alas, poor country, scarce able to know itself,” &c., he 
completely staggered me by answering in a dazed state, but quite seriously, 
thus : 

Macduff.—* Stands Scotland where it did ?” 

Rosse.—* Not when I saw it!” 

The finish of the scene did not, on this occasion, produce its usual tearful 
accompaniment, 


CHARITY ENDS AT HOME. 

A celebrated actress, being imbued with compassion for the sufferers in the 
disastrous “ Cotton Famine,’ kindly volunteered her valuable services, and 
ow og two nights (at Liverpool I think) for their benefit. Of course the 
1ouse was crowded, and many were the expressions of admiration, both for 
the actress and for the woman, bestowed on the fair performer. At the 
conclusion of the second night’s entertainment, there were loud calls for the 
gifted artiste,and in response to the applause which greeted her appearance 
before the curtain, she spoke in accents not unmoved by emotion the following 
words, which, if few in number, were at least entirely to the point :—“ Ladies 
and gentlemen, Heaven bless you for coming forward in such numbers to aid 
the good work I have done my best to promote. Believe me, assistance is 
much needed for the poor sufferers. Heaven bless you! Iam here in a good 
cause, the cause of charity! Ladies and gentlemen, good-bye. Next year I 
hope to be with you again, and do a little on myown account! Heaven bless 
you!” (Ewit.) 


AN AWKWARD RESURRECTION, 

I was playing Romeo one night at Birmingham, and we had arrived at that 
scene which finishes with the killing of Tybalt by the sword of Romeo. As 
this scene is usually “ closed in” well up the stage to allow Juliet’s chamber 
to succeed it immediately, the representative of “ the fiery Tybalt” is always 
asked to die in the third or fourth entrance (i.e., at the back of the stage), and 
to lie close until the flats are run on, and he is hidden from view. ‘Tybalt 
received my sword in the usual effective fashion, and, treating the audience to 
a tremendous “ back-fall,” dropped down stiff, and stark, and dead! The 
prompter at once gave the signal for the flats to be pulled on, but alas! the 
scene-shifters were “ pulling” at something else, and did not respond, the 
only movement being a shuffling of feet, caused by some of the employés 
rushing “next door” to fetch the delinquents. Having heard the whistle, 
and listened to the consequent shuffling of feet, our friend Tybalt concluded 
that all was right, and, calmly sitting up, he very methodically put his collar 
to rights, fidgetted with a button at his neck, decently pulled down his 
Shakespearean shirt, and, shaking the dust off his wig, turned round to get 
up, when to his astonishment and dismay, he encountered the amused gaze of 
the large audience fixed intently on him! With a horrified “My G——!” 
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he rapidly measured his length a second time, and the scene-shifters having 
returned, the flats were rapidly run on, amid the uproarious laughter of every 
spectator before and behind the scenes ! 


A NOVEL KEEPSAKE. 

A lady star happened to be playing the legitimate drama at Belfast, and 
the run of the pantomime being only just over, sundry grotesque and 
humorously characteristic “properties” were continually cropping up at 
unfortunate moments. The play was Ingomar on the night I am going to 
speak of, and Parthenia was about to offer the “noble savage” her dagger, 
with the speech concluding with the words “ Take this,” when she discovered, 
with the usual sickening feeling that comes over one in such cases, that she 
had omitted to bring on the weapon in question. Off she rushed to the wing 
in the middle of her speech, and excitedly demanded of nobody in particular 
her dagger. Of course it was not forthcoming, and the actress, driven to 
desperation, hastily canght up the first article in the form of a dagger that 
attracted her, at all times, somewhat near-sighted vision. On she rushed 
again, recommenced her speech, 


Thou shalt not go 
Without one gift that in some distant time 
May call back my image to thy memory, 


and with the words “Take this,’ handed the astonished and completely 
dumbfoundered Ingomar—a property carrot! I believe the curtain was lowered 
before Mrs. Lovell’s pathetic story could be quietly resumed. 


LOYAL—BUT NOT TRUE. 


It’s all very well to be a “true subject,” but some persons are apt to be so 
carried away by their respect for the Throne that they can never let slip an 
opportunity of making public their very loyal feelings. One of this kind was 
a capital acter (let us call him Harry Coburn), who happened to be playing 
Captain Thornton in Rob Roy, and was, therefore, required to give out the 
following sentence, “If I have been deceived by these artful savages, I know 
how to die for my error, without disgracing the King I serve, or the country 
that gave me birth!” Just as he was going on, it sudderly occurred to him 
that, as Victoria was the then reigning Sovereign, it would be more becoming 
in him to substitute the word Queen for the word King, and wind up the 
speech right loyally with “the Queen I serve,” instead of with “ the country 
that gave me birth.” Whether, however, his strong notions of loyalty made 
him careless of all else, or whether he got “ muddled” by so hastily attempt- 
ing a transposition in so familiar a speech, no one could ever tell, but he 
certainly produced a marked impression by the following new reading, which 
he delivered most emphatically and impressively—‘* If 1 have been deceived 
by these artful savages, I know how to die for my error without disgracing 


the country I serve, or the Queen that gave me birth!” I believe he was dubbed 
Prince Harry after this. 





Music at THe Lonp Mayor’s Banquet.—Although the worthy citizens who accept the 
Lord Mayor's invitation are no doubt more influenced by the good things of the table than 
the musical entertainment provided, we imagine they must have made an advance since 
Haydn’s time. The composer of the Creation when in England received an invitation to 
dine with the Lord Mayor at Guildhall, and he thus describes the musical arrangements :— 
“ After dinner, there was a ball in three different chambers, The first was allotted to the 
haut noblesse, by whom only minuets were danced. I could not possibly remain there, 
both on accountof the heat, and the detestable music performed by an orchestra consist- 
ing of two scrapers and a violoncello; in the second chamber, they danced country dances ; 
the band there was somewhat better, because the noise of the tambours drowned that of 
the violins ; the third chamber, which was the largest, had a band somewhat more nume- 
rous and less vile. The gentlemen were seated at several tables, in drinkin es. 

here was some dancing, but not to the sound of music, because the songs bawled at the 


tables, the toasts, and the laughing and the gabbling and clamouring, totall vented 
the instruments from being beard. * e 6 ng: y pre 
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Arury Bane in Danger. 


BY CHARLES OSBORNE. 


¢ LD WARDLE’S mother suffered from a chronic belief that the 
kitchen chimney was on fire. Mr. Tupman’s anxiety about Mr. 

Pickwick’s safety when the latter fell through the ice while he was 

obeying Sam Weller’s entreaty to keep the pot a bilin, was reflected 

in the old lady’s mind by her one great fear in connexion with 

flues and conflagrations ; when her daughter Rachael's clopement 

with Mr. Alfred Jingle was discovered the state of this same 

chimney was the one thought that came into the elderly lady's 

mind, and in truth such a continued misgiving must have been 
accompanied by feelings far from calm or agreeable. I do not believe that 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, not only because the violin is not an 
instrument with which to play upon a fire, but because modern historians 
have so thoroughly shaken my faith in Roman history that I am as incredu- 
lous about so-called facts as Mr. Compton used to be when he acted Mr. Sceptic. 
Indeed, I have a faint remembrance of reading in an early number of the 
Cornhill Magazine an essay to prove that Nero was really asteady, good, young 
man, who always went home to tea, as Mr. J. L. Toole would lyrically put it. 
I take it, moreover, that this peculiar sangfroid is an acquirement of very 
modern invention, and has not had any exponents prior to the esteemed and 
philosophic organ-man who, given another Deluge, would doubtless grind away 
until the musical machinery got rusty. But I am losing my way before [ 
have started on my journey. I was going to say that, putting Nero and his 
fiddle behind the fire for the time, there are greater anxieties, regarding the 
devouring element, than those supposed to have been experienced by Mr. 
Wardle’s old mother. One of such mental perplexities affected Alfred Crowquill 
more than thirty years ago. To be precise, it was in the autumn of 1847, when 
Drury Lane was under the management of the late M. Jullien (a season note- 
worthy for having given us Mr. Sims Reeves), that Alfred Crowquill was engaged 
by that once popular maestro. His position has been designated by a talented 
essayist as that of stage-manager at Drury Lane, but that Alfred Crowquill 
certainly was not, although he was sufficiently mixed up with stage business 
to give any one a fair excuse for making such a mistake. His office, a little 
ambiguous though it might have been, was a useful one to the management. 
At that time the great humourist wus in the very prime of his life, and was as 
active as he was shrewd and sagacious, which many of his anecdotes of his 
Lane experiences sufficiently proved. One night, when he was about leaving 
the theatre, he fancied he saw a light, faint and indistinct though it was, half 
glimmering far down in the lowest depths of those abysses which lay hidden 
from all but a chosen few—-machine-men, carpenters, and scene-shifters were 
the favoured mortals who were generally permitted to advance so far into the 
bowels of the land without impediment. A minute afterwards he was called 
away by one of the thousand requirements that assail a man who occupies an 
important place in a theatre, and the matter slipped from his memory. He 
did not even remember the circumstance again until about a week later, when 
he was reminded of it by the appearance once more of a sort of reflection of a 
distant light. He fetched a fireman to call his attention to this mysterious 
glimmer, but when they reached the back of the stage, which was still open, 
after having allowed a vast piece of scenery to sink, there was no trace of the 
incomprehensible light which had twice startled Crowquill. The fireman, 
indeed, told him that he must have made a mistake—it must have been the 
reflection of some stage light; perhaps some jet in the flies or at one of the 
wings had been caught by a bit of glass or of tinsel. The fireman had been 
down there but a few minutes before, no one had descended afterwards, and he 
was certain that there had not been any light except the closed lantern carried 
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by himself. Besides, what was a fireman to do if it was not to find out fire, 
except, by the way, occasionally to discover water? More than that, if seeing 
be believing, it may be said on the other hand that not seeing is very likely 
to inspire doubt, and it was past all oe that neither Crowquill nor 
the gentleman whose speciality it was had the least pretence for thinking 
that they saw fire anywhere but in its place. So Crowquill went home and 
dreamt that Drury a was all ablaze, and then woke up in the morning 
forgetting all about his nightmare and the suspicion that had occasioned it. Days 
ran by, and this ignis fatuus of a light failed to make itself seen again, while 
the thousand and one worries in connexion with his office effectually drove the 
matter out of the humourist’s mind. But as the memory sometimes reflects 
objects more powerfully than they first showed themselves to us, so it hap- 
pened that one night, it might be perhaps that “the cock sung out an hour 
ere light” to rouse him from his rest, Crowquill woke up to remember that on 
the previous evening he had seen that mysterious, evanescent gleam once 
more ; he not only had this fact brought to his recollection in the exaggerated 
degree of eens to which I have referred, but this was still more aug- 
mented by the hour and the situation. People speak of nightmares with 
considerable and, it must be owned, with reasonable aversion ; but there is a 
worse thing than the ordinary spectre of our dreams, bad as it may be. ‘There 
is the wakeful nightmare, so to speak, that comes to us between the lights 
and gains its power over us by being founded on truth. If we have a trouble 
or anxiety besetting us I do not know an hour of the twenty-four in which it 
assumes so horrent and gigantic a form as when it calls us from our nightly 
rest, and, ere the lark has raised its song of gratitude and joy, bids us take 
thought of the evil of the morrow before the sun that is to lighten it has 
appeared. The “sober livery” with which evening covers all things, and 
which “silence accompanied,” gives place to those tints of sable hue, darker 
than the night, that grow from the mind distressed, and are made more terrible 
by the dread whispers which no one but ourselves can hear. Imagination and 
knowledge, fiction and fact, join their forces and combine their strength to 
assail us at the weakest moments of our lives. Worse than this, reason 
becomes the slave of apprehension, and the inventive genius of our fears creates 
dangers and multiplies the sorrows, the griefs that would lose their terrors 
after our tub and shaving water. So was it with Alfred Crowquill; he fancied 
every probable and improbable explanation of this occasional light beneath 
the stage of Old Drury. It might be a fire smouldering sullenly and secretly 
day by day, night by night, like some base conspiracy, that only shows itself 
when it thinks its power is great enough to defy failure. Who should say 
how imminent was the time when he should see 


the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakespeare cease to reign? 


Not that Shakespeare reigned much at that time in Brydges Street : before 
and since might have been applied the lines of Lord Byron, which were not 
spoken with the rest in October, 1812— 
. If you decree, the stage must condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste we dare not mend. 

Perhaps, before the sun should light them, the skies might shine 

With lightnings awful as their own. 
But good old Phebus did not this time have his work taken out of his hands, 
but ve his chariot as usual, without the risk of its being run down by a 
fire-engine. Then came coffee and confidence for Alfred Crowquill. But, for 
all that, he was too sensible a man to allow himself to be haunted by the 
ghost of an apprehension, and determined to lay the apparition so that it 
should never more be able to assail him. He went over to the theatre in good 
time; there was no rehearsal going on, thus the vast place was comparatively 
deserted. Taking a lighted aan with him, he descended ‘to the lowest 
depths of those cavernous abysses. ‘There were a couple of ragged blankets, 
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possibly thrown there as being no longer worthy a place at the wings, where 
they might have been before as a precaution to guard the poor ballet-girls 
from being burnt, in case their skirts should catch the flames, but as to any 
suggestion of fire, or any sign that could explain the light which had caused 
him so much anxiety, there was absolutely not any. Satisfied, although 
puzzled, he returned to his own room in the theatre, determined to let the 
matter slip from his attention,—but it did not. 

That very night,as he was leaving the stage, the faint reflection again 
appeared in its old spot. It was evident that there was a key to the mystery 
not yet discovered by Crowquill. A nervous man would have become excited 
by this recurrence of a circumstance which did not seem to have any explana- 
tion applicable to it, but Alfred Crowquill was not a sensitive man in this 
respect and only grew more interested. Witha bull’s-eye lantern he descended 
to the very same parts of the theatre which he had visited in the morning, 
feeling, perhaps, just a little timidity, but resolute to penetrate the secret that 
had hitherto proved inscrutable to him. At last, as his foot trod the ground, 
which was unboarded in these lower regions, he heard the sound of voices. If 
they came from ghosts they must be very badly educated phantoms, and they 
most emphatically showed the fact that in their hfetime their corporeal exis- 
tence must have been passed during a considerable interval in fooled for 
their spirits to have taken sucha wonderful Celtic accent withthem. ‘The next 
minute Crowquill’s lantern was turned full upon them, and the moment after 
he was close enough to the pair to satisfy himself that the fatal vision was 
sensible to feeling and to sight. But in truth there was very little reason to 
doubt their substantiality, as the Lrish lady and her daughter were busying 
themselves arranging their blankets on the four or five boards that should 
‘rotect them from the earth, which would otherwise have been their couch. 
Chey looked rather weird in the dim and extremely moderate effulgence of one 
rushlight (there were rushlights in those days), shaded by an old umbrella 
whose handle had been thrust into the can It was sehehie between the 
slits in this article of luxury that the light had escaped which had first aroused 
Crowquill’s apprehension. Surprised in their delinquency, they bad to make 
themselves known and acknowledge the full extent of their fault, which, after 
all, was not very black. They were cleaners or swabbers in the theatre, and 
it was for the sake of saving the trifle that their lodging would cost them that 
they literally made it on the cold ground. 

Alfred Crowquill was far too amiable a man to be severe about small 
offences. “ Look here,” he said, “I should be sorry when your bed is made so 
‘illigant’ to put off your night's rest, so I'll change lights with you and leave 
you to your repose. Only please to remember that you will have to find 
another hotel for to-morrow night, and, in case you should forget it, there are 
a couple of half-crowns to remind you in the morning.” And with that he 
handed them the coins and, like Ambrose, left the ladies to repose. He was 
well satisfied with his night's work, for he had made himself certain that 
Drury Lane was neither in danger from fire nor in danger from supernatural 
causes, for he had exorcised the ghosts and given them warning, and he went 
home to supper feeling that he had not wasted his day. 

I have heard people dispute the fact that such a light, or any reflection of 
it, could possibly be visible from the stage. I won't be dogmatic about the 
rushlight—it may have been one of those flaming contrivances we see at night 
on costermongers’ barrows in the New Cut ; but what I will not yield one 
letter about is that it was visible from the stage, for this simple reason—Alfred 
Crowquill saw it from that position. 1am afraid the Irish mamma has found 
a more earthy bed than the one from which she was sent after that memorable 
night, and the incredulous fireman would by this time be not half the fire- 
man he was ; but, at any rate, the younger lady should still have some years of 
life in store for her, and I should be particularly grateful if she would come 
forward and confirm my story by confessing how she made the genial, gentle 
Alfred Crowgquill pass a bad night’s rest thinking that Drury Lane was in 
danger. 
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A Fallen Star. 


BY ARTHUR W. PINERO. 





those novels commanded the greatest sale which were fortunate 
enough to possess “a happy ending.” “ Novel buyers, sir,” said 
he to me, “at my stall, at any rate, are mostly young ladies: the 
gentlemen go in for satirical weeklies. ‘The young ladies gather 
round, and thumb the pages of my books to see in what way the 
stories terminate, and the novel which marries off its hero and 
heroine on the last page sells amazingly. One morning last week 
a young party lost her train through getting very deep into one 
of those volumes laid out there—that stiff board one, with the picture of the 
girl with the straw hat and yellow hair, The young party was going down 
to a situation in the north, and cried at my stall for quite an hour when she 
found that the train had crept out without her. You'll see some blisters on 
the cover, if you'll look, sir; they're her tears.” 

I took this lesson to heart at the time, and think it politic to mention here, as 
a sop to the fair readers of this Almanack, that my story has a “ Happy Ending.” 

Austin Landon’s love affair arose out of that very theatre at Chucksford 
about which I have spoken to you sooften. Austin was our juvenile gentleman 
for a season, and iesaiestel for the little Chucksford theatre) was really 
juvenile and a gentleman. He was a great, tall, dark fellow, and stood quite 
six feet high, stockings or no stockings. At his own request we called him 
Tiny, @ corruption of his Christian name which he had gained at home. 

Tiny Landon came to us from Oxford (Magdalen, I think), with ugly stories 
sticking to him of his having been expelled from his college. The stories took 
various shapes—Debt and Dishonesty some said ; and we—the Chucksford com- 
pany, many of us honestly down at heel and buttonless—cut him dead for a 
week. But other reports said “ kicking a proctor,” and, in the end, we gladly 
accepted this version, and Landon became a high favourite amongst us. He 
had a good “ swallow "—i.e., could study a dozen long parts in a week without 
turning a hair (grey)—was a great hand at cricket, and did wonders with a 
cranky boat on the narrow, muddy, little stream, dignified in the Chucksford 
Guide by the name of the River Bottlewell. 

Six weeks after the commencement of the season, Landon, of course, fell in 
love. Miss Clarissa Rosinbloom, a young lady who had recently appeared in 
town with some success, came to us as a star and was to play Rosalind on the 
opening night of her engagement. 

“ Whois my Orlando ? " asked Miss Rosinbloom, in the morning, of Boother, 
- manager. (Readers, do you remember Fortescue Boother in the Almanack 
of '79 ?) 

Boother was pacing the stage restlessly, endeavouring, with intervals of 
abuse levelled at the carpenters, to recover the lines of Jacques. 

“ Orlando,” repeated Boother, absently, “ Orlando—oh, Tiny Landon,” 

“Tiny Landon!” echoed Miss Beaksblcen, opening her pretty blue eyes to 
their fullest extent, “ Tiny Landon—what a singular name!” 

aS beg.pardon 1” said Landon, from the wings, overhearing his title, “am 
I called ?’ 

“ Er—um—Mr, Tiny Landon, I think?” said Miss Rosinbloom. “ Mr, 
Boother tells me you play Orlando to-night.” 

Landon threw his esd back and laughed—such a laugh, short and fresh 





and buoyant; he may have levelled the proctor, but nobody who heard his 
laugh could think him a swindler. 

- Tiny or Austin Landon,” said he. “Tiny is the name my friends give me. 
Yes, Miss Rosinbloom, I am your Orlando Sor want of a better. You may not 
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know that I am a novice—almost a novice at any rate—but awfully in 
earnest.” 

“T am sure of that, Mr. Landon. You will play Orlatdo capitally, I know.” 

“How kind of you to say so! Weare all delighted that you have come 
down to us, Miss ositicons ; we do things rather roughly here ”—-Boother, 
who caught this remark, glared at Landon, and boxed the ears of the call-boy 
—* and a fortnight’s acquaintance with some finished art will be a tonic for 
us. Have you hadapleasant journey down? Isn’t thisa quaint little town?” 
Et cetera—et cetera—et cetera. 

Landon and the little star were most friendly during the rehearsal, and the 
remainder of the company regarded him with envy. For Clarissa Rosinbloom 
was undeniably charming and pretty. Naturally fair hair (naturally fair—how 
refreshing it is to write and to think about it !) rolled up much against its will 
—for a pretty woman’s hair, like a pretty woman, has a will of its own—and 
imprisoned under the dearest of little sealskin caps. Sucha complexion, with 
heaps of genuine colour in it in the right places; and such teeth, not like a 
lot of raw recruits standing at ease, but as firm and as regularand even as two 
carefully selected files from the flower of the army! And possessing good 
features (nose the least bit inclined to turn up—well, some people have a 
fancy for the retroussée; I have, for instance) and a pair of fathomless blue 
eyes, and a clear complexion, Miss Rosirbloom was not afraid to smile; that 
is, she could afford, unlike many women, to let the muscles of her face have 
an occasional holiday. For it is the young lady with the weak points in her 
face who has to coax her expressions so that they revolve round the defects 
and never come near them to show them up. Clarissa Rosinbloom, under no 
such restraint, smiled and smiled again, and her smiles in their variety were 
graceful and quaint and frolicsome and everything in turns ; a perfect display 
of facial fireworks, in fact—fireworks which at that time even her tears could 
not have dampened. 

What a rehearsal it was! How Landon did stumble over the text to be 
sure! How earnest he was in the love scenes, but how innocent of Shake- 
speare! Ah, he was rehearsing something more real than a play! Poor 
Tiny! Poor Clarissa! 

Miss Rosinbloom’s fortnight at Chucksford passed quickly. On the last 
day, cold and bleak though it was, with an easterly breeze whistling the over- 
ture to a hard winter, Landon and she were alone in the cranky little boat on 
the Bottlewell. 

“I don’t know that Iam prepared to be so enthusiastic about my profes- 
sion to-day,” remarked Landon, gloomily. “ It’s a poor business which teases 
a fellow by giving him a friend for a fortnight and then snatching the friend 
away for ever.” , 

“You will gain heaps of other friends in time and grow to like variety,” 
said Clarissa, from the depths of her furs. “ Besides, if you care to, you can 
write to me occasionally—{ musn’t answer your letters, of course—but you 
may write to me any number of times before the 16th of next November.” 

“What after the 16th of next November ? ” 

“Oh, things will be different then. Don’t you know that Iam going to 
be—? I mean, you will have forgotten me.” 

“ That's not it!" cried Landon, savagely. “I believe I can guess what you 
mean. Wait till I pull into that bank.” 

He bent forward, looking straight into her face, and with a couple of strokes 
sent the shivering little craft among the rushes. The “ Mary Jane” seemed 
to have some loose teeth in her head, for she went with a clatter and a rattle 
and her ribs too creaked piteously. 

“ Now,” said Landon, “ tell me about the 16th of November.” The tall 
rushes rose above them on every side, and shook the drops of autumn dew on 
to Miss Rosinbloom’s pretty little head. Upon which, Miss Rosinbloom 
shivered a little, drew her furs closer to her neck, and puckered up her lips 
as a child does when it is about to cry. 
















_——- 
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“Take me out of this, Tin, dear—this rheumaticy boat gives me the blues.” 
“T’ll take you out of this when I’ve had a last talk with you. ‘Rissa, I 


guess what youare going to tell me. You are engaged to be married.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Whois the man ?” 

- The gentleman is Mr. Carfax, a leather merchant, of Wood-street, Cheap- 
side.” 

“ Do you like him?” 

“ How rude you are! of course I do.” 

* Love him ?” 

“ He’s so very bandy, and only five feet five.” 

Landon relapses into the abstraction of gloomy thoughtfulness, after ten 
minutes of which, Clarissa, who is weary of drumming a tattoo with her 
feet on the bottom of the boat, by way of reminder, flings him her handker- 
chief—a pretty little piece of uselessness witha monogram in the corner. He 
takes it, looks at the initials, kisses them quietly, and then crams the morsel 
of cambric deep into his pocket. . .. . 

“I suppose,’ said Landon, deliberately, “it is too late to ask you if you 
could ever bring yourself to marry a poor fellow who has nothing but a steady 
determination and a few vague prospects for his fortune.” 


“ Really, I have never been called upon to consider such a question, Mr. 
Landon—”’ 


“Rissa!” 

“ But it wouldn’t answer, Austin, indeed it wouldn’t. I come of a poor lot, 
and am the general money-bag of a mother and a couple of helpless sisters. 
I’m not mightily strong, physically or mentally, and 1 may break up at my 
work at any moment, and then there is not even bread and butter for us all. 
When I marry Mr. Carfax he is to pension my folks and to get me—me with 
a weak head and a monster of a cough in the winter months—for his reward. 
You're wrong if you envy him, Austin, for I’m no good to any man, upon my 
word I’m not!” 

So the tali rushes parted once more, and the cranky boat groaned its way 
out from their midst and left them to put their heads together again—to 
nod and rustle in conference on what they had overheard. Slowly and gloomily 
Landon pulled home, Miss Rosinbloom looking everywhere but in be face, 
and plucking nervously at the fur which enveloped her. 

“So that’s over,” said Landon when the boat’s side jammed the landing 
stage. “’Rissa, I hope you'll be very happy all your life. Good-bye, little 
woman. God bless you. 

He drew a deep breath and set his lips tightly together. Clarissa looked at 
him for an instant, and for once even the shadow of a smile faded and her eyes 
glistened. And there chancing to be nobody in sight they, both being of the 
same mind, bent forward and kissed very seriously. They had known each 
other a whole fortnight. 

A kiss sometimes lasts a very long time, and this identical salute lingered 
still fresh on Austin’s lips and in Austin’s heart when a year had passed and 
Miss Rosinbloom had been rich Mrs, Carfax forten months. Miss Rosinbloom, 
having become rich Mrs. Carfax, had discarded her professional vocation and 
spent the greater portion of her time abroad, where the little gossiping papers 
were fond of chronicling her movements. And so it happened that the same 
newspaper which stated that the beautiful Mrs. Carfax, née Rosinbloom, was 
turning the heads of the Parisians also paragraphed a serious accident to a 
_ Austin Landon, a promising young English actor of the Chucksford 
Theatre. 

A horrible jar of the system, a compound fracture of the right leg, a con- 
tused head, with a nice little side dish in the way of a broken rib or two, 
formed the menu of injuries of which that promising young actor, Mr. Austin 
Landon, purtook with the utmost freedom. When thirteen stone and upwards 
of “ promising ” humanity tumble through a stage trap into a cellar below it 
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becomes for the moment a matter of uncertainity as to how far the early pro- 
mises of those thirteen stone and upwards may be realized. The ripening of 
Mr. Landon’s prospects was certainly in abeyance for some time after his 
accident, and it became necessary (with the practical assistance of a forgiving 
family, which wept in large numbers at the injured man’s bedside) for him to 
leave England to pull himself—actually as well as metaphorically—together. 

Thus it chanced that on one evening in the month of September, a little 
more than a year from the day Austin had first met pretty Clarissa, he found 
himself with a cigarette between his teeth lounging drearily at the railway- 
station at Rouen awaiting a train to carry him to Paris. With an English- 
man’s customary oblivion of the fact that there are two sides to a railway- 
station—an up and a down—Austin was kicking his heels on the wrong plat- 
form, and did not fail to abuse the railway officials ina language which, without 
being French, was certainly not English, when he discovered himself in the 
midst of a horde of passengers which had temporarily disgorged itself from a 
train proceeding to Dieppe. Hustled hither and thither by the excited crowd, 
his cigarette knocked from his mouth, and his toes trodden upon most 
unmercifully, Austin was gradually extricating himself from his dilemma 
when he encountered, crouched upon a mean wooden seat, a little figure, the 
sight of which brought him up short, with the blood to his face and his hat in 
his hand, in an instant. 

“ Clarissa!” 

And rich Mrs. Carfax looked up into his face. Oh, rich Mrs. Carfax, what 
has become of the old sparkle of your eyes and the bloom which was upon your 
cheeks P And to what distant haven of things, past and irrevocable, have 
your variety of smiles flitted? Alas! the deep blue of your eyes has dulled 
itself into a sober grey, like a lake with a thunder-cloud upon it, and 
those evanescent smiles os trodden upon each other’s heels in their hurry to 
make off and leave you sad and shivering on this bare wooden seat in the 
miserable little railway-station of Rouen! No sumptuous bouquet of summer 
flowers has ever issued from the feverish atmosphere of a dusty ballroom 
more faded and bloomless than you have come out from your few months of 
married life ! 

“Mr. Landon!” 

“Good gracious! what are you doing here? How ill you look!” 

“T am ill—I think I am dying.” 

“ Dying!” 

“ Yes—-of disgrace and shame.” 

“Rissa!” 

“Go away from me—don’t touch me! I’m not good enough for you, even 
to look at.” 

“Are you alone ?” 

“Alone! Yes—alone, for I’ve no friend to tell me how bad Iam.” 

“Where is your husband P” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

A tall man, bronzed and grey, pushes Austin aside and takes Mrs. Carfax’s 
arm. She submits quite helplessly, and Austin is left alone. In a moment, 
however, he has recovered from his daze and has followed and overtaken the 
couple. The tall man has his hand upon the handle of a carriage-door ; 
Austin touches his sleeve. 

“TI beg your pardon,” stammers Austin. “Are you Mr. Carfax?” 

The tall man, without a word, assists Clarissa into the carriage and follows 
her. For a moment Clarissa’s pale face appears at the window. 

“ Are you Mr. Carfax ?” Austin repeats in a louder tone. 


He sees that Clarissa’s white lips form the word No, and then there isa . 


shrill whistle and a hubbub and confusion, and he is forced oe from the 
moving train to find himself left upon the platform with a handful of people 
and a few porters. ; : 

“ Excuse me,” says an Englishman, running up to him, “ I see your luggage 
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is labelled for Paris. Like me, you have made a mistake and are on the wrong 
side of the station.” 

“ No—I—I am not going to Paris.” 

* Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

“ What is the destination of the train which has just started ?” 

“ Dieppe, I believe.” 

* Thank you. Iam going to Dieppe.” 

* * * * * 

“Yes, sir,” says the proprietor of the Hotel des Etrangers at Dieppe— 
English by nationality, Smithson by name—‘“ there is a lady in this hotel 
o’ mine who arrived here late last night.” ‘ With a tall gentleman with a 
grey beard?” “ Yes, sir, she were.” “ Is the lady within?” “ Yes, sir, she 
are. And what’s more, she’s likely to be, for she’s ill a’bed, ana Dr. Perignon 
is with her now. My daughter-in-law is a nussing of her, but the poor thing's 
lonely and yet won't let us send for a friend!” 

“Til! Where is this lady’s travelling companion ? ” 

“ Lor, sir, he crossed to Newhaven by the late boat last night. You see, 
sir, the young lady’s cough set in very bad, and Perignon wouldn’t allow her 
to travel further, so the grey gentleman swore a little in the bar yonder, gave 
me fifty pounds in bank-notes for the use of the lady, left her his best love, and 
caught the boat in the nick of time.” 

““T must see the doctor—where is he?” 

“ He'll be down ina minute. Poor soul, I got my daughter-in-law to break 
the news that the gent had gone, for, not knowing exactly how the wind lay, I 
was fearsome for the effects of it on her. But, bless your soul, I do believe it 
stopped her coughing! For when Célestine told her the news she had a big 
cry,and then would insist on being held up in bed to say her prayers. I took 
the liberty of listening at the door, and I assure you, sir, I fancied I was back 
again by the side of my old dead and gone mother a sitting in the church at 
Aylesford, where I come from, ay, thirty year ago or more!” 

* * * SS 

At sunset on the same day Célestine is knitting in the broad window recess 
of the capacious bed-chamber and Austin is sitting by Clarissa’s bedside hold- 
ing herthin, white, almost pulseless hand. 

“ Don’t telegraph to anyone till to-morrow,” begs Clarissa, feebly. 

“ Why wait till to-morrow, little woman ? ” 

“T’m too ill to reason, but do, do, wait. I’m so happy now. I know that 
it is all up with me, and they say that Death takes all the black spots out of 
one’s soul. Besides, you are near me, old Tiny, and you are the best fellow I 
have ever known. Don’t telegraph till to-morrow !” 

“Tf you believed in me, why did you not come to me for help and counsel ?” 

“ Because I was wicked and I wanted to revenge myself upon my husband.” 
She raises herself upon her elbow and looks at Austin with something of the 
old light in her eyes. “Tiny, six months after my marriage he beat me and 
told me that he knew I had sold myself to him. It was true, oh, it was too 
true, which made it all the more cruel for him to say such a thing tome. But 
how could I have done otherwise when Minnie and Bertha at home were 
clamouring for silk dresses and fineries? At last things got worse with me; 
I became delirious—mad, and I had only one idea in my head, to revenge 
myself upon him, and to humiliate him in the eyes of his friends and the 
world. The man you saw yesterday—his name is Brownlees and he is a friend 
of Gregory Carfax’s—took me out of Paris yesterday morning, and we were to 
go on board a yacht lying off the English coast. Thank God, lam not on 
board that sai to-day!” 

“ Yes, thank God for that! You will get well and strong again, ’Rissa, and 
you must then set this dreadful business right.” 

“No; I have lived my life—I have drunk it down to the very dregs. 
Mother and Min and Bertha have their home and their silks and fineries, and 
that is all L have been reared for from childhood. They have been hard on 
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me, but Iam so sorry for them now, for who will care for them when I am 
gone P” 

By-and-by, Dr. Perignon arrives to look at his patient. (Frequenters of 
Dieppe will remember white-haired old Perignon and his extraordinary Eng- 
lish.) Perignon feels her pulse, chats a little, smiles comfortably, and departs, 
saying that Clarissa is doing extremely well; and at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing she —dies. 

She dies with her head resting upon Austin’s arm—Célestine is dozing by 
the broad window. 

“T shall be with you early in the morning, Rissa, dear.” 

“Of course. And, Tiny.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Tf the doctor’s judgment should be wrong—if I should die—” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t say that!” 

“You won't think that I died anything but a penitent and happy girl, will 

you?” 

“Don’t talk like that—I can’t bear it.” 

“ You are by my side, and you are the best fellow I have ever known. So, 
if the worst comes,”—laying cor head upon his shoulder—* remember what I 
tell you: that - life, after all its sin and misery, ends happily, dear.” 

And he looks down and sees that it is over—all the good and all the evil as 

if it had never been ! 
* * * * 

And Perignon declares, at the funeral, that this is the first instance in which 
his judgment has been at fault. But weal] know whata humbug old Perignon 
is. Mrs. Rosinbloom (a buxom widow, engaged to be married to a gentleman 
in the English Customs) is at the funeral, which takes place in Paris. Minnie 
and Bertha are there also, looking very tasteful in their mourning and very 
sorrowful. And Mr. Gregory Carfax is there with a troop of friends, and the 
undertaker considers the whole affair an enormous success. And when it is 
over Austin is left alone beside the grave, with all the bitterness of memory 
upon him, clasping to his heart the little morsel of cambric with the mono- 
gram in the corner. 

The only intimate friend of Mr. Gregory. Carfax’s who was unavoidably 

revented from being present was bis old schoolfellow Colonel Brownlees, enjoy- 
ing at the time a little early shooting in Argyleshire. 


i 
Cherubino di Amore. 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 














EW visitors to Paris leave unseen the Church of Saint Sulpice, a 
building the facade of which, with its twin towers and its double 
range of porticoes, Doric and Ionic, is said to be the most suc- 
cessful effort yet made to assign modern architecture the grandeur 
and majesty of Gothic art. Of those, however, who after entering 
the building admire the masterpieces of Delacroix which adorn 
its walls, or meditate upon the mutations of Fortune which con- 
verted this Christian church at one time intoatemple of Victory, 
and at another into the chapel of a sect of so-called theo-philan- 

thropists, scarcely an individual is aware that it contains the tomb of one who 

in her day might claim to rank as one of the loveliest, ablest, and most 
attractive of French actresses. I use the word French to describe her, since 
her fame, such measure of it as she lived to enjoy, was obtained in Paris, and 
in connexion with the Comédié-Frangaise. In fact, however, she was English 
in origin, and to what was English in her appearance and method she owed 
no small measure of her popularity and success. 
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Jeanne-Adelaide-Gérardine Olivier, to employ the Gallicised name by which 
she was known, was born in London the seventh of January, 1764. Concern- 
ing her early life no records whatever exist, and she is first heard of when on 
the 26th of September, 1780, she made her début at the ThéAtre Francais as 
Agnés in Moliére’s L’ Ecole des Femmes. From the first her beauty appears to 
have been conspicuous. It was accompanied, however, by a modesty, a sen- 
sibility, and a decency which one may sane, without vanity, attribute to 
her English origin and education, and a timidity which delayed for some 
months her reception as sociétaire into the Comédié-Frangaise. For five years 
after her admission into that eminent body she stood foremost in attractive- 
ness and in the interest she inspired. At the end of that time she died of 
consumption, as there appears reason to believe, or, according to the two 
chroniclers who have dealt with her fate, of the more romantic complaint of a 
broken heart. During her short career many réles of importance were played 
by Mdille. Olivier, and more than one dramatist of the last century sought to 
turn to advantage her beauty and her talents. One part, however, remains 
permanently associated with her memory. She was the first and the typical 
Cherubin in Le Mariage de Figaro, when after five years of delay Beaumarchais 
got leave to play his immortal comedy. Cherubino di Amore they called the 
réle, and the exponent after it was known as Cherubino di Amore. Such 
scanty particulars as may be gleaned concerning her convey a striking idea of 
her grace and beauty in this part. Her complexion was held to recall the 
description of Englishwomen by the Comte d’Hamilton, who said that their 
skin was like rose-leaves floating in milk. Her hair, rich and abundant, fell 
over her shoulders in a golden cascade. It seems to have suggested to Alfred 
de Musset the comparison to wheat,—* blonde comme les blés,”—which he puts 
into the mouth of Fortunio, who is but a reproduction of Cherubin. Her eyes 
alone were dark. During the entire run of The Marriage of Figaro Mdlle. 
Olivier played the part of Cherubin “as Cupid himself would have played it, 
with all the vagaries and waywardnesses, all the throbbings of young Love.” 
Beaumarchais himself depicts her acting when, after saying that the character 
must always be played as it has been by a young and very pretty woman, he 
speaks of Cherubin as “ Timid to excess in presence of the Countess, he is 
when free from the restraining influence of her presence a charming gocd- 
for-nothing; vague and restless desires form the basis of his character. 
Without knowledge or thought of what he is, he draws near adolescence and 
yields himself up to every influence that besets him. He is such, indeed, as a 
mother would in her heart wish to see her son, however much she will have to 
suffer from his escapades.” 

Not the only tribute from a great dramatist this that Mdlle. Olivier received. 
Sedaine declared that she alone was able to play the heroine of Le Philosophe 
sans le savoir, affirming that in that réle she was not Mdlle. Olivier but 
Victorine. 

For five years Mdlle. Olivier held her place in the front rank of the Comédié- 
Francaise, the most petted and spoiled child of the arts. Before that time 
was concluded she fad shown signs of serious illness, such as might be 
attributed to “decline.” Her girlish figure grew thin and spare, her pale 
complexion became paler, her large eyes seemed larger and more luminous. 
Slowly and gently she sank into rest. A broken heart was, however, as 
has been said, put forth as the cause of death. Her lover, the Chevalier de 
Verninac, had fought with Lafayette in America, where doubtless he had 
learned fully to appreciate the Anglo-Saxon type of beauty. He was earnest, 
gallant, impassioned, and false. For a few months he wore proudly in his 
button-hole the flower of her love, and he then threw it aside with manly 
insolicitude as to its fate. Was poor Cherubino di Amore then a victim of 
masculine arts, and are defeat and death ascribable to masculine perfidy ? Who 
shall say ? Death followed closely upon desertion, and it may well be that 
the God of Love chose as his victim his own high priestess. That the mimic 
sorrows of the stage do not shut the door upon real grief, that stage life “ has 
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no armour against fate,” that the heart throbs as fast and as thickly behind 
the stage purple as behind the domestic serge, and that “ Love is the lord of 
all,” whatever their occupations, are facts that need no proof. Let us leave 
then to the player the credit which her contemporaries assigned her of 
having died for love. Her life throughout its course is typical of that exist- 
ence before the footlights which the world will never cease to regard with 
interest, with curiosity, and with something not unlike affection. “A week or 
two to live on honeycomb.” A brief period of triumph, so full and so bursting, 
that real empire beside it looks poor and commonplace, disappearance and 
death to follow, and after alla record which gentleness may render fair and 
fragrant, but which envy is not unlikely to smirch, and calumny to blacken. 
Such is a fate common enough on the stage, and one which, with all its 
drawbacks, seems desirable and even splendid beside that of average humanity. 
There is, however, in connexion with poor Chefubin one persecution to be 
noted now happily impossible. For her neither triumph nor calamity ceased 
with life. The Curé of Saint Sulpice, in which parish she had died, refused 
to grant her remains interment. Fane: however, in 1787 were different from 
those when another representative of clerical intolerance had passed a similar 
slight upon Moliére. The distant moan of the Revolutionary tide was sap 
audible, and those whose aim it was to arrest its progress interfered to chec 
such demonstrations of bigotry as might provoke public discontent. A chur- 
lish refusal was churlishly withdrawn, and permission to lay the body of the 
actress in consecrated ground was accorded with the stipulation that the 
funeral should be that of a pauper, and that a payment of a hundred crowns 
for the poor should be made to the officiating priest. The honours which the 
Comédié-Frangaise and Beaumarchais sought to pay to Mdlle. Olivier were 
refused. Subsequently, however, a tomb was placed over the spot in which 
lie the remains of the actress, and on this were graven the famous verses of 
Malherbe, perhaps the two most familiar lines in French poetry, 


Et rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


Very strongly do these maimed rites recall the scenes in Hamlet, where in 
behalf of Ophelia the once timid concession was wrung from authority. 


lst Priest. Her obsequies bave been as far enlarg’d 
As we bave warranties. Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’erways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trampet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin rites, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 


Laertes. Must then no more be done? 


[st Priest. No more be done ! 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing sage requiem, and such rest to her 
‘ As to peace-parted souls. 


At the obsequies of the actress there was no brother to say with Laertes, 


Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring: I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A puatsuing ange shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 
Almost like a fulfilment of Shakesperian prophecy oe the death and 
funeral of Mdile. Olivier. But twenty-three years in all were allotted her. 


Seldom has a life so short contained so much of romance, triumph, and 
sadness as that of poor Cherubino di Amore. 
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Atedea’s Hig Boy. 


BY GENEVIEVE WARD. 








OOR Medea was sadly deserted by her children, and naturally 
enough, for childhood is selfish, and creature comforts conquered 
their young hearts. I always felt this when portraying the 
wretched desperate woman, but never so keenly or naturally as 
I did at G—-—k some five years ago, at the beginning of my 
dramatic career. The youngest of Medea’s Greek-clad offspring 
was to be played by a pretty little maiden of four summers, the 
property man’s child, in fact. I had kept the little one by me all 
day, petted and plied it with goodies, so that she should not feel 

strangely with her new parent at night, and as she sat at the foot of the statue 

towards the end of the lst act, munching apples and lollipops, I felt quite safe, 
and let myself go to the passion of the part. The public was warm and demon- 
strative, and not till the curtain had twice risen and descended on the picture 
of the terrible woman threatening the gentle Creusa, did I notice the terror 
and agony of the poor little thing who crouched against her sister, a valiant 
child of seven, the half-eaten apple in one hand, her little fist in her eye, her 
mouth full of sweets, sobbing in a pitiful way. I approached to coax her, but 
only increased her fears. In vain her mother—a sad-faced woman, who pro- 
bably accepted all hardships and ill-usage from her lawful master as meekly 
as Medea fiercely resented her wrongs, and who had been encouraging her 
from the wings all through the act—-endeavoured to soothe her. In vain the 
wiser sister explained to her that it was “ the nice lady who had petted her all 
day and given her sweets, and (oh ! most wily and precocious diplomat) would 
give her more to-morrow.” Her terror was not to be eek and she was 
carried off to bed and Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup, which I offered to pro- 
vide. Poor Medea! what was to be done? It was impossible to continue the 
play with only one child, even though, fortunately; the speaking child—no 
optical illusion could make her appear double. A fearful storm raged and 
shook the building; the carpenter suggested walking over to his house for 
his youngest. “ How long will it take you?” said I. “ Weel, nae mair than 
twenty minutes to wake an’ dress the bairnan’ fetch it.” Already ten minutes 
had been lost in expostulations with the now departed baby. ‘I'he public was 
impatient. No! that would never do. In desperation, [ asked the stage 
manager to go before the curtain, explain, and ask for a few minutes’ indul- 
gence—and he went; applause of course greeted him. “ Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ the youngest‘of Medea’s children has become so terrified that 
it is impossible to persuade it to appear again. We claim your indulgence 
for a few minutes, when we hope to procure the necessary article, and will pro- 
ceed with the performance.” Cheers, laughter, and applause followed our 
ingenious and ingenuous spokesman. Yes! but where was thechild? Medea 
felt much like Richard without his horse. Nobody could suggest a way out of 
the dilemma, and I was about to ask the porter or the machinist to come on 
and stand for the child, with a placard to that effect, when the acting-manager 
rushed through the pass door with the joyful tidings—* A child is found.” 

A friendly blacksmith, whose house joined the theatre, had offered his bairn; 

he was enjoying the play from the gallery and did not want to lose his even- 

ing’s pleasure, nor the shillings the occasion would bring to his pocket. 

“ Where is it ?” we all cried. “Coming through the stage-door ! he has gone 

to fetch it,’ replied the acting-manager, whom we all looked upon as a 

deliverer. All eyes were turned in expectation to the entrance, when we heard 

a tramp of heavy shoes, and a fine strapping lad of 14 emerged from the dimly- 

lighted hall. “ Where's the child?” we cael “ Weel, I’m the lad,” replied 

young Hercules. Ah! well, I thought, I’ll make the best of abad job; fortu- 
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nately, I am not obliged to carry him—that part is over. I caught him by the 
arm, dragged him to my room, and then commenced the transformation scene. 
An errand boy, just home from work ona rainy day, covered with mud and 
various other kinds of dirt, to be converted into a prepossessing Greek infant 
in five minutes, to the accompaniment of the impatient stamping of a well- 
filled gallery, was not a pleasant or an easy task; but we set ourselves bravely 
to it. First, soap and water did its work ; then we tucked up his sleeves and 
turned down his shirt collar; tied up his—welf, I don’t know what they call 
them in Scotch; strapped on some sandals made of brown paper; and finally 
draped my long cloak around him—for the child’s dress was of course impos- 
sible. All this time young Hercules stood grinning and enjoying our misery, 
which to him was fun. At last, “ Ready,” I proclaimed, and up went the cur- 
tain. Expectation was at its height, in front and behind; in front to see the 
new child; behind to see how the public would treat so extraordinary a 
phenomenon. At the end of my scene with Jason I stood on the stage look- 
ing after him: “ Blood, blood to drown him in it,” I cried. The usual round 
of applause at this outbreak was suddenly turned into a wild guffaw. 
“ Mother,” saidivfant Number One. I turned, and so were the tables. Infant 
Number One was now infant Number Two—for young Hercules stood there 
in manly dignity, protecting the now younger child oat grinning and noddin 
to his proud papa, who stood enjoying his boy’s new dignity in the front of 
the gallery. 

To finish the scene with becoming gravity and tearfulness was impossible, 
and I took refuge in a burst of wild hysterics, hiding my diminished 
head in the folds of my—no! of young Hercules’ cloak. It was so very 
natural, the public thought it was acting. Once more the tide turned in our 
favour and the battle was won. The wonderful growth would no more be 
thought of until the entr’acte, when it would serve to keep good humour in 
the auditorium. Young Hercules’ début was a decided hit. 

I have often wondered whether he quietly returned to his usual avoca- 
tion, or whether so fine a beginning es he stage struck on his brain. 
However that may be, my story is at an end; but never did Medea kill her 
children on the mimic boards with so much gusto as I did on that eventful 
night. 


Tur first Italian lady vocalist in England appeared as far back as 1692, according to an 
advertisement in the London Gazette of that year. She sang at the concerts given at 
York Buildings. The first concert made up principally of Italian music was given in 
1698 by Signor Tosi, the author of a treatise on singing, which was much valued in the 
, fashionable world, for even then Italian singing was in greatrepute, The “ Italian lady,” 
announced in 1692 as being sv famous for her singing, was Francesca Margheritta de 
l’Epine, the first Italian singer of any note who appeared in England. She came to this 
country with a German musician, of the name of Greber ; and hence we find her, in some 
cf the musical squibs of the day, called “ Greber’s Peg.” She sang in the Italian operas 
and at concerts and other musical entertainments, till the year 1718, when she retired an 
married the celebrated Dr. Pepusch. She was an excellent musician, being not only an 
accomplished singer, but an eer performer on the harpsichord. She was so 
swarthy and ill-favoured that her husband used to call her Hecate, a name to which she 
answered with perfect good humour ; but her want of personal charms did not prevent her 
from enjoying the uninterrupted favour ofthe public. By her marriage with Dr. Pepusch, 
she brought bim a fortune of 10,000/.,a sum which, relieving him from the dail 
cares and toils of his profession, enabled him to follow his favourite pursuit of learn 
researches into the history and antiquities of his art. The lady was much esteemed for 
her virtues as well as for her talents. Her sister came to England, and the ladies are 
mentioned in Swift’s journal to Stella:—‘‘ August 6th, 17J1. We have a music meeting 
in our town (Windsor) wy I went to the rehearsal of it, and there was Margarits, 
and her sister, and another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers, I was weary, and would not go 
to the meeting, which I am sorry for, because I heard it wasagreat assembly.” The dean 
frequently speaks of the music meetings at Windsor in the course of this season, aluays 
with spleen and an affectation of contempt, saying, for example, ‘‘In balfan hour I was 
tired of their fine stuff,” and so on; merely showing how little even a great man can make 
himself by talking flippantly of what he does not understand. 
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Naldire’s Powders, —C. Lewis.” 

NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold in Packets, price 2s., 3s, 6d., 5s., by all Chemists, and on 
receipt of stamps by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Santenlencient, London, 


HEALTH. 





HAPPINESS. 
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So 
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WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, ETC. 


PERsons, of any age, 72 bad 


their writing, may, in Eicut Lessons, 
=r. permanently an elegant and flowing 
e of PENMANSHIP, adapted either to 
ideas ursuits or private correspondence, 
ARITH MET ‘IC on a method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite. 
BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
a in the Government, Banking, and 
erchants’ Offices ; Shorthand, &c. For 














— Terms, &c., apply to Mr. SM ART, at the In- 
satin, at the first Private Door i in Seaienaianat, Quadrant, Regent-street (removed from 
No. 5, Piccadilly). 

“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method. "— Colonial Review.——*“ Under Mr. 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science.” — Poly ytechnic Journal.—*A ready 
and elegant style of penmanship.” —Post Magazine.-——“‘ Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.”"— The Era. “A correct and improved method of instruction.” — Mag azine of 
Science. ——“ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and improving his_pupils,”— 
London Mercantile Journal——* Founded _on philosophical principles.”—School of Arts. 
“We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART.’ "— Evening Star. 

*»* Caution.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
assuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &c., of Mr. Wittram Smart, whose sole 


address is 
978, QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET. 
| VB agen to the West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


“PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1862. 








~ 








16, OXFORD-STREET. 





“TATULS-CUOAXONIT 5 


' BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
7 for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free from 
‘ any irritation. Prices 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 
BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


V an Lancet, April, 7, 1877.—* The greatest improvement ever effected; cannot shift or 
ruck up.’ 


' 
ls 


‘d Prices—Silk, 45s.; Cotton, 35s.; Second Quality, 52s. 
ve BAILEY'’S IMPROVED TRUSSES _ AND INSTRUMENTS 
if @. _ for Spinal and other Deformities. 


_* . 
ut 


WH. ‘Bailey | and Son, 16, ,Oxford-street,, /Loxidon, 
We Wh od seen . .. » WLUSTRATED "PRICE LIST FREE, © 


> 
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ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum-roap, Op Kent-Roap, 


consists of OnE Huxprep and Seventy Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court 

pee &c., Erected upon Six Acres of Frechold Land, and necessitates an expenditure of £8,000 PER 
Instituted 1827. Incorporated 1842. 

Patron—His Royal HIGHNESS the PRINCE OF WALES. 


Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Asylum for AQUARTER OF A 
oe = cusuesee, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FOUR 








Chairman—Mr, THOMAS MEEKHAM, Alwyne Castle Tavern, #3, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, N. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 67, Pleet-street, E.C. (entrance in Whitefriars-street). 





[XOORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Entrance Fee scccsccescoccesceccecvssevsceccsccscccccssce 10 10s. 
., .This Society has now been nearly 87 years in existence, during which period nearly 19,000 Licensed 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members exceeds 3,500. 

It has expended more than Two Hundred and Eighty-Nine Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
upwards of NINETY-FOUR POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 270 Member. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society, 

Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the “‘ MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers. 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 
One Guinea each, had received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 


Mr. CHARLES WALKER, Governor. EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 
26, New Street, Dorset Square, N.W. 127, Fleet Street. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, §&.E. 
Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 
Patroness—THE QUEEN. 


ccnenpastunpesoennens nee BOs, 4 Votes. 





Gentleman's Life Subscription ,......... 





Lady’s Life Subscription ...... 0000 sresseee ccosteessnencccs OS & 8 
For every additional Subscription of Five Guineas up to Forty 
GeIRERE o 0.0 06.000. gre ccccercscnssessccccscsecssevccsccscoseccocssesoogesooeses 3 ww 


For Subscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas 20 
Annual SUbSCTIPLION ....4.00-c0+00rsseseeeneeerere nee seneeetes see enenen enrens 1 Is. 1 Vote. 
A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 

Since the establishment of the Institution 2,141 children have been received. 

Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
Girls until 15 years of age. 

Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5 5s. to the 
School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of feo years after payment o/ 
the first instalment, are entitled to the like priv . 

The annual expenditure for the School ex 3s £6,500. 

The next Election of Children will take place at the Schoo! House, Kennington-lane, in March next. The 
number to be admitted will be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 3!st of December. 


Mr. CHARLES WALKER, Governor. EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary, 
26, New Street, Dorset Square. 127, Fleet Street. 


L [CENSED VICTUALLERS PROTECTION SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
4 ESTABLISHED 1830. 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects of this Society are the protection of the interests of its Members and of the Trade at large :— 

1.— By watchiug all measures in Parliament, and other public movements, calculated to restrict their just 
liberties, or to diminish the value of their property, and by offering to such measures and movements prompt, 
vigorous, and persistent opposition. 

11.—By prosecuting dishonest servants of Members, 

11f.—By prosecuting servants who obtain situations with Members by means of false characters, the persons 
by, whom such characters are given, and their accomplices. 

1V.—By prosecuting persons who rob, assault, or otherwise molest Members, or the servants of Members, 
while carrying on their business, or who damage their property. 

V.—By giving rewards to servants of Members, or to other persons who may give such information, or render 
such assistance, as may lead to the conviction of persons guilty of any of the above-mentioned offences, or to the 
acquittal of a Member when unjustly accused. . 

VI.—By advising Members, and, where needful, affording the assistance of one or other of the Society's 
Solicitors, free of expense, in all matters arising out of prosecutions as aforesaid. 

All further information may be obtained at the Offices, 95, Parringdon-street, London, E.C., from 

ERNEST W. NORFOLK, Secre/ary. 
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BRILLIANT WHITE SILENT LIGHT. 


20: 


WILLIAM SUGG’S 
Celebrated Patent Gas Burners, 


WITH SELF-ACTING GOVERNORS. 
PREVENTING WASTE AND FLARING. 








VW 


(pereqstBoy) Jou U19;3¥q OTOH 
454 O- tf 


H 

1 
= 
= 
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The ‘“ Princess Christiania ’ Globe, Maidenhair Pattern, 





With five cubic feet of Gas, the ordinary Fishtail and Batswing Burners give only a light 
equal to from SIX to EIGHT SPERMACETI CANDLES, while the PATENT “CHRIS- 
TIANIA ” FLAT-FLAME BURNER, with self-acting Governor, consuming five cubic feet 

| of gas per hour, gives a light equal to SIXTEEN SPERMACETI CANDLES, or ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. more light for the same quantity of gas consumed. 

Under similar conditions, a still GREATER RESULT is obtained with the “ LONDON ” 
ARGAND. 

These Burners can be obtained in various patterns, and in any shade of bronze to match 
chandeliers, 

e They can be fixed to any fittings without alteration. The Globes can be had either in plain 
white Allatrine, or hand-painted, in several styles of decoration, ferns, leaves, flowers, birds, also 
in ground glass, in various tints, or with engraved patterns, relieved with colours. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. Prices on Application. 
See that all Burners and Glasses Bear my Trade Mark. Can be had of all Gasfitters. 


Bronze Medal, Paris, 1867. THE ONLY MEDAL | Bronze Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. GAS BURNERS, YORK, 1879. ! Diploma, London, 1871, — 


WILLIAM SUGGC, 


Show Rooms—OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS POST OFFICE. 


Vincent Works, Vincent Street, Westminster, 8,W. 
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SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


Ny 








, ’ | Swanbill Belt Corset 21/-, 31/6, & 42/- 
Swanbill Corsets... ...14/6 & 21/- | In Black or Scarlet __.... o. 42/- 


For Medium Figures... ... 17/6 | _ Send Size of Waist with Post-Office 
For Tall Figures... ion ... 18/6 | Order to prevent delay and inconveni- 
For Short Figures =“ ... 14/6 | ence. 


Sous la Direction d’une Corsetiere Parisienne. 





Ue 
- . - / Le ’ 
LAYETTES. BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
List No. 1 .. £5 5&5 O| List No. 1 oe — a ae 
List No. 2 ~» 211 8 3 | tet Ba 8 = -<~ Ae 13 8 
List No. 3 ae ... £25 11 8 | List No. 3 ees « 4H. © 8 
List No. 4 aoe ... £47 6 9 | List No. 4 es £70 4 6 


Full particulars post free. Full particulars post free. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
87, PICCADILLY (Opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON. 
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SEIGEL’S 





SYRUP, 


A Cure for INDIGESTION. 





When respectable people are willing and even 
anxious to give Testimonials in writing with 
their own signatures, and cause them to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of mankind, we have 
reason to place confidence in their statements. 
The following letters are of this class :— 


“ Norley, near Frodsham, Cheshire, 
“ Jan, 23, 1879. 

“Mr. White. Dear Sir,—Having been a 
great sufferer from indigestion and liver com- 
plaint, and having obtained one of your books 
from your agent, Mr. 8S. Johnson, of Castle 
Northwich, I was sure it was the medicine I 
needed. I have had one large bottle and one 
small from your agent, Mr. Johnson, and I am 
thankful to say 1 am now in good health. I 
can eat and sleep well, and shall recommend it 
to all sufferers, I am, yours respectfully, 

“ HARRIET PARNALL.” 


From Mr. J, Ciece, Brunswick-street, 
Morley :— 

“Your ‘Curative Syrup’ has cured a lady 
friend of ours of Indigestion after trying a 
great many other medicines to no purpose.” 

If the reader has DIZZINESS let him take 

SEIGEL’S SYRUP, 
A Cure for INDIGESTION. 
(Proof. 
“ July 1st, 1879. 


“Mr. White. 


‘Seigel’s Curative Syrup’ has been very satis- 
factory. A commercial traveller informed me 
that he had been suffering some time from 
vertigo, or swimming in the head, which was 
very prejudicial to him in his business, but that 
the Syrup has quite cured him. He always 
carries a bottle with him now, and if he feels 
any symptoms of the disorder he takes a few drops 
and it always wards off the attack. As this 
testimonial may be of use to others suffering in 
the same way, you are quite at liberty to make 
use of it. I can furnish the name and address 
of the gentleman if required.—I remain, dear 
Sir, yours truly, 
“ Joseph Movurton, 
“ Chemist and Druggist, Castle Donington.” 


If there is DISTRESS AFTER EATING, 
take 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP, 
A Cure for DYSPEPSIA. 
( More Proof.) 
“ Charlton-by-Newbottle, Northamptonshire, 
“ July 4, 1878. 

“ Dear Mrs. Johnson,—I am very pleased to 
inform you that the medicine you sold me 
(Seigel’s Syrup) has done me a great deal of 
good. I have been under several doctors, but 
found no benefit ; but I can say I have found 
co benefit from the two bottles of medicine 

had of you. Iam not like the same person 
now. Please forward me another bottle ; by so 
doing, you will oblige, yours respectfully, 

“T. Tots. 

*P.S.—You can make what use you think 
well of these remarks.” 


If there isa FAINT, DISTRESSED SEN- 
SATION IN THE STOMACH, take 
SEIGEL’S SYRUP, 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, 
(Still further Proof.) 

“Messrs. Raimes and Co., Wholesale Drug- 
gists, York (also of Edinburgh and Liverpool), 
say (July 11, 1879) :—‘ We find ourselves quite 
out of youg books, and we wished to give one to 
a gentleman who called at our office to-day : he 
told us of a case where your Syrup had almost 
infused new life into a retired army officer, 
whose suffering from gravel caused his friends 
to despair of his recovery. We have not, how- 
ever, the liberty of giving his name, although 


Dear Sir,—I have great|the gentleman is well known to us by reputa- 


pleasure in informing you that the sale of your | tion.’” 





Seigel’s Syrup is for sale by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, and by 


the Proprietors, A. J. WH 
4s, 6d, per bottle. 


(Limited), 21, Farringdon-road, London, E.C. Price 2s, 6d. and 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CHIEF OFFICE :—110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1845. Empowe red by Special Act of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir James CARMICHAEL, Bart. Deputy Chairman—Lt.-Col, BaTuvurst. 
J. Morcan Howarp, Esq., Q.C. | Cartes WitiiAmM Reynoxns, Esq. 
The Hon. Asuiry Ponsonsy. Sir J. E. Earpiey-W1 mot, Bart., M.P. 
This office effects ASSURANCES at moderate rates for all ages, climates, and circumstances. 
ANNUITIES granted, both immediate a deferred, 
The security of a large Accumulated Fund. Half the Premium may remain at Interest for 
Five Years, Annual Statements of Account, Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be 
obtained at the Office. HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sceretary. 


= BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, bilious and 
liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach 
and bowels. For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing headache 
so very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, 
and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


" FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


Ra ee SS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 





~WORLD FAMED 


4 GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 


GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 
STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1}d., 
2s, Od., and 4s, 6d, each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 
Stamps, from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. 


£525,000 








SO A ita 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists, Sent 
to any address for 30 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 





HAVE been paid since 1849 through the Offices, 7, Bank- 
buildings, London, E.C., for Broken Limbs and other am 


fatal and non-fatal, for accidents of every desc ription, to December 31, 1879 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
FOR 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


£1,000 at Death for £1 10s. a-Year. 
£1,000 at Death, and £8 a-Week for £3 a- Year. 


PERSONAL INJURIES. 
DEATH BY ACCIDENTS. 
£8 a-Week for £2 a- Year. 
All Accidents Covered. 


Insurances may be effected at once. Prospectuses and Lists of Claims Paid, 
forwarded post free on application at the Offices, 


7, BANK BUILDINGS, Lothbu 


, London, E.C, 


C. HARDING, Manager. 
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LONDON JOURNAL. 








‘‘THE QUEEN OF ENGLISH STORY JOURNALS.” 


LONDON JOURNAL NEW HALF-YEARLY VOLUME (72) now ready, 
price 4s, 6d., splendidly Illustrated by first-rate Artists, 


LONDON JOURNAL COMPLETE NOVELS.—*‘he ‘London Journal’ gives 


us some capitally-written complete stories in each number, which will prove a boon to holiday readers.” — 
5 West of England Observer. 


4 LONDON JOURNAL SERIAL STORIES, 
, The Lost Gir). A Double Vow. Lost for a Woman. 
A Shadow on the Future. The Mystery of Alda’s Marriage. Nellie Raymond. 
“ The best family journal in existence.”—Advertiser. < 


GIXTEEN COMPLETE NOVELS, each equal to» Library Volume. ss 
All in the Golden Wea- | In the Primrose Time, | My Dainty Kate. Twice a Bride, Once a 1 
ther. A Lily Maid. Shifting Sands, Wife. 
A Wilful Beauty. Love Beyond the Grave.| Sir Ralph’s Eccentric | Victory in Defeat. 
Drifted Apart. Love’s Golden Harvest. Will. , Woman to the Last. 
An Old Maid’s Folly. Mistaken Policy. A Lover’s Triumph. 


LONDON JOURNAL.—“Its domestic tales of social English life have more real 


vitality and power than the great majority of three-volume novels.”—Review. 


LONDON JOURNAL SHORT TALES. 
A Wife’s Charm. One Loyal Heart. Her Happiest New 
A Serious Flirtation. Only for His Sake. Year’s Day. 
His Heart’s Queen. A Tale of a Pump. It Was To Be. 
Joseph Pegler’s Bride. Revenge is Sweet. A Lesson for Husbands. 
Lillie Dalton’s Trial. A Mother’s Sacrifice. Loved at Last. 
Mat Howitt’s Misfor-| Eileen’s Choice. Nobly Avenged. 








One Midsummer Eve. 
The Pride of the Family. 
An Impudent Puppy. 
Rose Forester’s Escape. 
“ Uncle Dick.” 

A Designing Valentine. 





























tunes. 

- LONDON JOURNAL.—“ The ‘ London Journal’ is the queen of English gtory journals, 
Its reviews, essays on fashionable society, \political and historical articles, romances, love-stories, 
novelettes, &c., are unequalled.” 

LONDON JOURNAL GENERAL ARTICLES (Illustrated). 
The Albert Institute, Windsor. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
Burmah and the Burmese, Leicester and its Municipal Buildings. 
New City Carlton Club, Miss Elizabeth Thompson. 
Cheapside, Past and Present. Miss Kate Munroe. 
Cupid’s Calendar. Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race. 
Royal Edinburgh Infirmary. New Post-office Savings- Bank. 
Kensington Church and New Town Hall. Holborn Town Hall. 


cctinsie teenae cient teeta dlicoriencadiinebcaaeanire-egglaieieadatiaeteiaaitasenstieeaiaatira as aetsidaasieriaastageheseiadiienssiteaininasiatialimieimmiitd 

LONDON JOURNAL.—Contributed to by Sir Walter Scott, J. F. Smith, Pierce 
¥gan, Thomas Miller, Percy B. St. John, Mark Lemon, Charles Reade, Watts Phillips, Henry J. 
Byron, George Augustus Sala, James Grant, Ernest Brent, Miss Braddon, Mrs. May Agnes Fleming, 
Clementine Montagu, Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Harriet Lewis, Mrs. Mayne, Florence Marryat, Edith 
Stewart Drewry, Ina Leon Cassilis, Mrs. F. EB. M. Rates, Miss Orred, Annie Thomas, Sara Dunn, Mrs. 
Ellis, Annabel Gray, Astley Baldwin, Miss E. Owens Blackburne, Mrs, O’Connor, Miss Florence Hodg- 
kinson, Miss Al'ce Gunter, Leon Lewis, &c. 


“ This old-established favourite is a proof of the perfection to which the cheap press of the count 
b> ' has arrived at. Its tales and general reading are of the most interesting description, and cannot fail to 
amuse and edify.”—Cardigan Advertiser. 
LONDON JOURNAL.—Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Harrison Weir, Keeley 
Halswelle, A.R.S.A., A. Hunt, W. Hunt, T. Scott, G. F. Sargent, W. H. Prior, P. W. Justyne, Huard, 
P. Skelton, Matt Morgan, Huttula, R. Tucker, Walter Gorway, D. H. White, T. Sulman, Pairfax 
Lumley, &c. 


i iced chain lettin tnanitiemineaistaeecipnimentcitigssiing 

LONDON J OURNAL.—To Forzicn Reapers.—By the General Postal Union between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers, the Monthly Part of the LONDON JOURNAL can now be 
forwarded, post-free, for 10s, 10d. per annum, payable in advance, to any of the countries included in 
this Union. 


ONDO URNAL is always in print, An Single Number, Part, or Volume can 
! L° , aay ed at the Office, 383) Strand. oe : . os 


LONDON JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS are received for the Covers of the 


Monthly Parts by Marae & Co., 71, Fleet-street, 


LONDON JOURNAL,.—Orrice; 332, STRAND, LONDON. 
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| MR. STREETER. 










GEM MERCHANT, \ 
NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, | 


AND 





COLOMBO, CEYLON. 





DIAMONDS, CATSEYES, SAPPHIRES, AND 






PRECIOUS STONES OF ALL KINDS 







AT FIRST COST DIRECT FROM-THE MINES. 









we. 


~~ 
¥ Ben. 





aye ns BT 
Vide “Precious Stones and Gems” (ChapmaneanaiftsiifLondon), ae 
ee r . 
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MR. STREETER, | 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GOLDSMITH. 


18-Carat Gold LOCKETS . . from £1 to £20. 

18-Carat Gold BRACELETS _,, 3 » 60. 

18-Carat Gold CHAINS, any 
pattern, forLadigsor Gentle | ‘ 4 5s.,, 380. 
men, at peroz.£45s. .. 


18-Ct. Gold tacks} 


and NECKLACES... . e » 


“Mr. Streeter marks upon his goods the quality of gold supplied by him, which is a true 
guarantee.”—The Times. 





MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


WATCHMAKER. 


GOLD WATCHES enoknoping 
guaranteed. . . from £5to 20. 


GOLD KEYLESS ditto, com- 20 ‘sds 
pensated for temperature, &c.{ ” ” j 


CLOCKS, for the ae Room . 8 100 
or Library . ” ” ' 
CLOCKS, in Ormolu, for Draw- 
ing Room... . : seit ” 5, 160. 


“Mr. Streeter, of 18, New Bond Street, is producing his Watches by Machinery, whereby a 
saving of one- third the cost is effected.’ "The Times. 








'The Jewellery Business now carried on at 18, NEW BOND STREET is the third 
oldest established amongst the Court Jewellers of England. It was first established in Bevis 
Marks, in the City of London, during the X VIIth Century, was afterwards removed and carried 
on as a West-End Jeweller’s in Hanover Square, and from thence to 18, NEW BOND 
STREET, W. 


Warrants of Appointment were given during the reigns of GEORGE III., GEORGE IV., 
WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, as Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
Watchmakers. 


* PRECIOUS STONES aa GEMS.” By Epwin W. Srreeter. 
Cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 


GOLD: its Standards, Values, &c, Cloth, 3s, Paper boards, 2s, 
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OLDRIDGE’S ae 


BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Prevents Baldness and the Hair 
Turning Grey. When used for 







Eyebrows, 
Whiskers, and 

Mustachios to Grow. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


3s. 6d., Gs. and lis. 







MAGNIFICENT 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FROM 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Established 60 Yeurs. 


Sibs. FEATHERS TO BE GIVEN AWAY, SUITABLE 
POR CUSILLONS, PILLOWS, Xe. 


N=W FEATHER BEDS AT HALF-PRICE. 
Annual Sale over 3,000 Beds. 
Carkiace Paw To ANY Bratton. 
Branches.-1LXSCOLN AND LONDON, 
Fevhers Collected from all Par’s of Liancolashire. 
i LINCOLNSHIRE BEDDING COM’! 

PANY have sold thousands of their Feather Bed 
during the last few months. The Feathers are spocially 
purified by steam. No chemieals ave used, 


As an evidence of 5 govol faith, all Cheques or Post : = ne area —_— mney » 
Olfice Orders may be post-dated ten days to ensure | VAIS MOST SUCCESSFUL TEMPT: 





proper de'ivery of the Goods, and the Company RANCE BEVERAGE ever intro luced, achieves u 
ruarautee to pay cost of Bed and pay carriage both | per ‘ection whet alecholic mixtares oaly pre'end to do, 
ways if the Coods are not as describe 1. It is a rca! stimulant, a true nerve tonic, dissipates 
he “ROYAL” Double Bed, 6 a ities lang ior aut weariness, end woulerfully increases 
am 5 = — — a ~ oe — ae wg energy anil neve, To bratin- workers inestimable, 
nee yee os oS Voges ro] ** ose | Ought to be ou every dinner-table.’ 
The * WINDSOR” Double Bed, 6 ft. 6 in. long, Sam; »le case of | dez. yf to any address 
by 4 ft. 6in, wide, 55 Ibs, in weight ; ; two on recsipt of P 0.0, for Gs. 
pil! ows, one Ue ster —  * Cash should accat ny all orders 
The * PALACE” Double Bed, 6 ft, 6 in. long, Wu 2 oa ce i ig all od rox 
by 4 ft. 6in. wide, 50 Ibs. in weight; two cae Seles Se Sane 
pillows, one bolster . om “sg king Hygela’ is ¢ aah amueeiie é . 
a . - " puking Hygeia’ is a most agreentie aml ex- 
The = AG E” Sing’e Bed, 6 ft. 6 in, long | hilurating tonie beverage, well deserving the public 
by 3ft. Gin. wide, 49 Ibs, in we ight; ; one | appreciation and support. 
bo'ster “ ot yaa : --. 403, *“ CLARENCE Foster, M.R.C.S., 
Packing and Weingt x free with each Bed * Membre od Congrés International 


A'l Orders must. be accompanied by iinet or d'Hygitas a Turin.” 
P.0.0., payable to London Agent, Mr. T. amare, 1, 'R. McDOUGALL, Sole Proprietor, 
Seclicts Dots oe 5 wNiyaile at Lud.| WASHINGTON HOTEL, LIVERPOOL, 
61, ST. PAUL’S CHU ROMY ARD, LONDON. 


gate Cireus, Cheques crossed City Bank, Please name 


~~ TO ALL WHO SHAVE. 


LLOYD'S EUXESIS. 


Which requires neither ee nor Water, is soothing to the most irritable skin. 
In Tubes. Price 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CAUTION. 
The genuine Euxesis bears the name of “ Aimée Lloyd” on cap of Tube, and “ Prepared 
only by his Widow ” in red ink across Label. 
MANUFACTORY— 
3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Refuse all others. 
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THE BRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
.H E 
ii { 
ESTABLISHED iss’7. 

PRICE 6d. 


THE ERA is the acknowledged Organ of the Theatrical and Music Hall Professions in Great 


jritain, America, and Australia, finding its way into every Town in the World in which there 
is a Theatre or Place of Entertainment. 





“THE ERA” advocates the interests of that large and important body 
THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS OF ENGLAND. 
Freemasons will find in “THE ERA” a Record of their Transactions. 


SCALE CF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Theatrical and Music Hall Artistes ouly. 


5 


s. d. 
ae . . , ‘ : » Abo te Fords 
Five Lines Forty Words) or Under. . ... 2 6 én a. oa 
ee RR ae ik we ee tee 0 G6 


A Line miay be made to consist of One Word only, or Ten, according to the Jorm in which the 
Advertiser may wish an advertisement printed. 


PROVINCIAL PROPRIETORS 
wishing to advertise a list of their Company, &e., each week (similar to advertisements 
wf London Musie Halls and Theatres), can do so on special prepaid contract terms. 
Upon receipt of a copy of the advertisement intended for insertion, a quotation will 
Le returned for a series of Thirteen, ‘Twenty-six, or Fifty-two. 

This arrangement also applies to Proprietors aud Secretaries of Theatres, Halls, and 
Public Rooms, who rent their establishments to Dramatic Companies or Entertainments 
on Tour. This would, of course, allow alterations to be made from time to time, so long 
as the space originally paid for was not exceeded. The Charge for a single insertion of 
an advertisement of the above-mentioned class would be— 

Deven tanee. oF under. uc a te 8 eg ew S&S OES 3s. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE ERA can be forwarded Ly Post to any part of the United Kingdom for Six Stamps, or 

‘1 Gs per Year (including Postage), Prepiid. Foreign Subscriptions, £1 10s. per Year. 
Post-cflice Orders tu be made Payable to the Proprietor, Edward Ledyer, at Somerset House, 


IRON SHOW TABLETS. 
FOR HOTELS, THEATRES, AND MUSIC HALL SALOONS. 
Our Countey Subscribers wishing to obtain the same are requested to apply to the Newsagent 
from whom they receive their supply of London papers. 
_Thus :—A gentleman in Liverpool taking Zhe Era has only to make his want known to his 
Newsagent, whose London Agent can procure it from our Office and transmit it in his Liverpool 


parcel, * 
OFFICE.—49, Wellington Strect, Strand, London 


USEFUL FOR 
CHAPS, 


CHILBLAINS, 
Roughness of 


Skin. 











In 
Bottles 
and Tubes 
Gd. and is. 
By Post 2d. extra. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & 
CHEESEMAN, 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London, 
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“271 & 272 HI HIGH HOLRORN 
(Exactly opposite Red Lion Street.) 
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137 & 138, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


___ Corner of B of Buston Road.) 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


|e 


ON GENTLEMEN’S AND JUVENILE 


CLOTHING 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT TRADE PRICE. 


Cuas. BAKER & Cos STORES 


271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN, 82, FLEET ST., 
AND 137 & 138, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


These Depots are opened in London to keep 
pace with the Civil Service Stores. 


PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S BESPOKE DEPART. 
MENT. 


TROUSERS to measure, from All-wool Scotch Cheviots, 
West of England Tweeds, Homespuns, &c., warrranted 
shrunk, and very durable _... «. 10/- 12/6 14/11 

RINK SUITS complete to measure, from All-wool Scotch 
Cheviots, real West of England Tweeds, Homespuns, &c., 
warranted shrunk, and very durable, well made, and 
fashionably cut, lined with Itaian 39/6 44/6 49/6 

54/6 59,6 

FROCK, MORNING, OR DRESS COATS to measure, from 
All-wool Black Diagonal or real West of England Broad 
Cloth, fashionably cut and well made 39/6 44/6 49/6 

BLACK*SUITS COM PLETE,.—Black Frock Dre ss or Morn- 
ing Suit comp'ete 60/- 65/- 75/- 

OVERCOATS to measure "29 6 ‘84 6 39 é 44 6 49/6 


Patterns of Cloth, Fashion Plates, and Self measurement 
Forms post free, 








First-class Cutters being always emp'oyed on the Premises, 
i good fit, style, &c., can be relied on, the Firm's aim being 
to supply well-made, durable, and fashionable garments, 
rather than cheap, inferior crticles. 


GENTLEMEN'S READY MADECLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

TWEED TROUSERS, neat and durable 4115 ty 6 
Do, do. very superior 811109 12 
TROUSERS & VEST to match 12/11 14/11 16/11 1 
RIN K SUITS, comp'ete, we'll lined 18/11 21/- 24/6 2 
BLACK FROCK COATS, Plain or Diagonal 19/11 2 
2 

3 


MORNING COAT & VEST . 20/6 34/6 

DRESS COATS, superfine . 25/6 29/6 39/6 

Vests te match 6/11 711 8/11 

BLACK TROUSERS, very super. 8/11 10/9 12/11 14/11 
BLACK SUIT complete, from super Black Cloth, 

35.4 - 45/- 55/- No extras. 

OVERCOATS, well lined . 1691 19/71 

Do. very superior, best linings 24/6 20/6 39/6 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
ao 8’ KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, in durable Tweeds, 


ges, and,Diagonal Cloths, in various styles, 2/1 
‘sn 4/11 5/11 6/11 7/11 8/11 10/0 14 a 16, 4 


19/11 24/6 
Knickerbockers, per pair ... . ll 2/1 3 4 


NOTICE.—Chas. Baker & Co.'s Juvenile Fashions for- 
warded post-free on application to 271 & 272, High Holborn. 


YOUTHS’ TROUSER SUITS (7 to 12 years) 00 d 14} 
- - (14 to 18 years) 
15/8 18/11 25/6 20/6 
yer 7 $/ll 411 6/11 7/11 109 
pore’ ov EROOATS 6/11 811 10/9 12/11 14/11 16/11 
YOUTHS’ OVEROOATS © 8/11 10/9 14/11 10/11 246 


All Goods not approved are at once exchanged, or the money 
returned. 
| Carriage paid to Stations within 200 miles of London. 








CHAS. BAKER & CO., “iinuvacrunins” 
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ROWLAND'S MACAS. 


Prevents hair from falling off or turning 

weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan 

it beautifuliy soft, pliable, and glossy. For 
especially recommended, as forming the basis or 
head of hair, while its introduction into the 1 -— 
Royalty is a sufficient proof ofits merits, Sold in fou a 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


An Eastern Botanical Preparation, perfectly free from all : 
mineral or metallic admixture. It effectually dissipates all ‘ 
redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, discolorations, and i 
other cutaneous visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts , 
to the cheek, the scftness and delicacy which it induces of 

the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation 

and removing cutaneous defects, render it indispensable to 

every toilet. 











——_——. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, z 


Known for 50 years as the best and purest dentifrice ever used; it whitens the teeth, ; 
prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath; it contains no mineral or ip 
acid ingredients which are so detrimental to the teeth, and is especially adapted for } 
children’s use. Each box has on it a 3d, Government stamp. Ask any Chemist for f 
Rowland's Articles, of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, e 


Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNP'S ow 


WA, 
9 


CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
CHLORODYNE is the vest remeay known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE ettectualty cheeks & arrests those too often fatal diseases—Dipntheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts tuxe a charm in Diarrhosa, and is the only specific i. Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE eftectuatiy cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms, 








CHLORODYNE is tne only paitiative in Neuralgia, Rheamatism, Gout, Cancer, Tootnache, Meningitis, &e 
b, “~~ CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
' communicated to the College ct Physicians that be had received a despatch from hes Majesty's 


Earl 
l Consul at ‘*silla to the effect that (hclera had been raging {:anfully, and that the only remedy of any 
1 service was “Morodyne.—See Lancet, Deo. 31, 1864. 
; Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Stat, Calcutta,—" Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhwa 
PY peep ia bran ee atone eh Me Shcm sha a 
. as an excellent y An 5 seems to 
ee ee ae and from whatever cause. It induces s feeling of comfort an zy ‘ude 


’ e organ a 
btamable . all other 
; Slee an cae seeeee, on8 S comms to pemee this great advantage over ain 
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-—Viee-Chancellor fir W. Pacr Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; thst the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, 
to. 
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CHAS, BAKER & C0.'S 


ONLY ADDRESSES ARE 


DEPOT & OF Fycp 











~ "270 ¥ 272 HIGH HOLRORN 
(Exactly opposite Red Lion Street.) 


wew_CITY BRANG), 





, FLEET STREET. 
(A few doors from Ludgate Circus.) 


a 


137 & 138, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
(Corner of Euston Road.) 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., “Hinagnonins”_ 


it 





the 


SAVE 25 & CENT. 


ON GENTLEMEN’S EL JUVENILE 


CLOTHING 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT TRADE PRICE. 


Cuas. BAKER & Co’s STORES 


271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN, 82, FLEET ST., 
AND 137 & 138, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


These Depots are opened in London to keep 
pace with the Civil Service Stores. 


PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S BESPOKE DEPART-. 
MENT. 


TROUSERS to measure, from All-wool Scotch Cheviots, 
West of England Tweeds, Homespuns, &c., warrranted 
shrunk, and very durable _... .. 10/- 12/6 14/11 

RINK SUITS complete to measure, from All-wool Scotch 
Cheviots, real West of England Tweeds, Homespuns, &c., 
warranted shrunk, and very durable, well made, and 
fashionably cut, lined with Itaian 39/6 44/6 49/6 

54/6 59,6 

FROCK, MORNING, OR DRESS COATS to measure, from 
All-wool Black Diagonal or real West of England Broad 
Cloth, fashionably cut and well made 39/6 ‘44 6 49/6 

BLACK*SUITS COMPLETE.—Black Froe ° iy “ss or Morn- 
ing Suit complete 65/- 75/- 

OVERCOATS to measure 29/6 84/6 39,6 426 40/6 

Patterns of Cloth, Fashion Plates, and Self measurement 
horms post free, 
First-class Cutters being always emp'oyed on the Premises, 

t good fit, style, &e., can be relied on, the Firm's aim being 

to supply well-made, durable, and fashionable garments, 

rather than cheap, inferior erticles. 


GEATLEMSS ‘SREADY MARE CLOTHING 








EPARTMEN 
TWEED TROUSE ~ neat and durab 9 411 5/11 611 
Do. do. very superior 811109 1211 
TROUSERS & VEST to match 12/11 14/11 16/11 19/11 
RINK SUITS, compete, we!l lined 18/11 21/- 24/6 296 
BLACK FROCK COATS, Plain or Diagonal 19/11 2s 6 
6 
MORNING COAT & VEST ‘ .. 29/6 34/6 39'6 
DRESS COATS, superfine oo . 25/6 29/6 39/6 
Vests te match in 6/11 7/11 8/11 


BLACK TROUSERS, very super. 8/11 10/9 12/11 14/11 
BLACK SUIT complete, from super Black Cloth, 

35/- 45/- 55/- No extras. 

OVERCOATS, well lined .. 16/11 19/11 

Do. very superior, be ost lin ings 24) 6 29/6 39/6 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
BOYS’ KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, in durable Tweeds, 
Serges, and. Diagonal Cloths, in various styles, 2 11 
3/11 4/11 5/11 6/11 7/11 8/11 10/9 4 ou 
Knickerbockers, per pair ... Pe V/1l 2/11 3/11 4/11 
NOTICE.—Chas. Baker & Co.’s Juvenile Fashions for- 
warded post-free on application to 271 & 272, High Holborn. 


YOUTHS’ TROUSER SUITS (7 to 12 years) joe 14/11 


8/1l 246 

” ” (14 to 18 years) 
15/9 18/11 25/6 29/6 
Trousers, per pair... 3/11 4/11 6/11 7/11 10/9 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS 6/11 8/11 10/9 12/11 14/11 16/11 
YOUTHS’ OVERCOATS 8/11 10/9 14/11 19/11 38 ‘ 





All Goods not approved are at once exchanged, or the money 
returned, 


On paid to Stations within 200 miles of London. - | 
















ROWLAND’S MACAS. 


Prevents hair from falling off or turning 

weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dam 

it beautifuliy soft, pliable, and glossy. For 
especially recommended, as forming the basis or 
head of hair, while its introduction into the » 
Royalty is a sufficient proof ofits merits, Sold in fou 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


An Eastern Botanical Preparation, perfectly free from all 
mineral or metallic admixture. It effectually dissipates all 
redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, discolorations, and 
other cutaneous visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the cheek, the scftness and delicacy which it induces of 
the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation 
and removing cutaneous defects, render it indispensable to 
every toilet. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


Known for 50 years as the best and purest dentifrice ever used; it whitens the teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath; it contains no mineral or 
acid ingredients which are so detrimental to the teeth, and is especially adapted for 
children’s use. Each box has on it a 3d, Government stamp. Ask any Chemist for 
Rowland’s Articles, of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNP’S 4 


CHLORODYNE, 


— THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CH LORODYNE etfectually checks é& arrests those too often fatal diseases—Dipntheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific ir. Cholera and Dysentery, 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, ana Spasms. 

GHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tootnuche, Meningitis, &c 
~  CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Earl Rv'sel! communicated to the College ot Physicians that he had received a despatch from hey Majesty's 
Coneul at ila to the effect that (hclera had been raging fvarfully, and that the only remedy of any 
service was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta,—“ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhwa 


From Dr, J. Boulton & Co., Horncastle.—‘*We have made pretty extensive use of Chioroayne Jat OUI 
vractice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and — not 
cbtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that 
it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacr Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, 
he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at ls J4d., 28 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
one Is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE’ on tne Gcvernmert 
~ stamp. Overwhelming medical tes:imony accompanies each bottle. 


~ 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great RusskLt StaeEt, BLoomspuRy, Lonpon 





ONLY SPECIAL PRIZE, SYDNEY, 1879-80. q 
¢ ABOVE ALL CUMPETITORS. 2 
8, Paris, 1878; the Cross of the Legion of Honour ; algo the Gold 
cadémie Nationale), &c.; the Gold Medal and Diploma ef Lonour, 

ca, 1877; the Medal of Honour, and are ts ahaa Phila : 
e Grand Diploma, of Honour,. Paris; tae t ol 1, Paris, 1870; > 
iploma of Extraordinary Merit erin, 1a ; Medal of Honour, Paris, 

0; Prize Medal, London, one &o., &c 


OHN BRINSMEAD &. SONS’ © 
SOSTENENTE. Pi 


Patented 1862, 1878, 1871, 1875, and 1879, throuphtamliirege and America. | 


“In addition to the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. Joun Bainggigad an 
Sons, Wigmore-street, London, for superiority of Pianos exhib ft Bee chi 
tion, the founder of the firm bas been created 
this cease being ee aa no other 
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